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I.—A CLASSIFICATION OF FEELINGS.! 
By CHarutes Mercier, M.B. 


III. 


REFERENCE to our Table of Classes (MIND XXXYV. 337), in 
the first division of this Essay, will show that the Second 
great Class of feelings consists of those which correspond with 
interactions between the organism and the environment that pri- 
marily affect the perpetuation of the race. 

The number of feelings included in Class II. is but 
small, but the group is extremely well characterised, and its 
importance is immense. Feelings of this Class are divisible 
according as they correspond with relations between the 
Sexes or with relations between Parent and Offspring. Since 
the former are the more fundamentally important, they may 
appropriately be termed primary and the latter secondary. 

The primary feelings of this Class, or those that cor- 
respond with relations between the organism and the op- 
posite Sex, are again divisible into those in which the 
correspondence is direct and those in which it is indirect, 
the former being the Sexual Sensations and the latter the 
Sexual Emotions. 


1 Concluded from Minp XXXV., XXXVI. 
1 
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The Sexual Emotions are three in number: Love, Jealousy, 
and Modesty. The emotion of Love is a good example of 
the impracticability of classifying emotions according to their 
degrees of complexity ; for under this one title are included 
every grade of feeling, from the simplest to the most com- 
pound. Underlying all its varieties there is the fundamental 
substructure of physiological craving, just as underlying 
every landscape there is the bare earth ; and just as in some 
landscapes there is nought but bare or lichen-crusted rock, 
so in some natures there is nothing or little besides this 
craving. In other natures this substructure is covered and 
hidden by a luxuriant growth of higher forms of feeling—the 
appreciation of beauty, admiration, emulation, self-esteem, 
pride, vanity, self-devotion; the desire (or the fulfilled 
gratification) of sympathy, of confidence, of being highly 
appreciated, of possession, of power, and much else. So 
that, although these feelings are massed and consolidated 
into one grand emotion, and may properly be considered as 
a single complex feeling, yet this feeling so constituted 
shades insensibly into, and must in any classification be 
included under the same title with, the simple physiological 
craving—a feeling from which it differs as the tropical luxu- 
riance of a Brazilian forest differs from the lichen-covered 
rocks of Spitzbergen. The one is primitive, simple, unde- 
veloped, the other highly derivative, complex and com- 
pound. They are at opposite ends of the scale of com- 
plexity, of abstractness, of representativeness ; yet they must 
be classed together. 

The emotion of Jealousy need not detain us, the circum- 
stance which arouses it being of sufficiently obvious character ; 
but some notice of Modesty is demanded by the fact that in 
origin it is the most obscure and inexplicable of all the 
feelings. Strictly speaking, Modesty can scarcely be called 
a feeling. That the name is correctly applied to a phase of 
conduct is manifest, but it is not so much itself a feeling as 
the tendency to a feeling. It is the tendency to embarrass- 
ment in sexual matters, Embarrassment being the feeling 
corresponding with the discovery by others of that which we 
wish to conceal. If we make an effort to rid ourselves of 
the familiarity of the notion, and try to look upon it as a 
fact new in our experience, it will appear extremely strange 
that the sexual function should be kept wrapped in a cloud 
of mystery of our own creation. In what circumstances 
Modesty had its origin it would be difficult even to con- 
jecture, though there is little doubt that once initiated it has 
been preserved and intensified by sexual selection, which at 
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first sight appears antagonistic to it. Fortunately, for our 
present purpose, the manner of its origin is not material. It 
is enough for us to recognise its existence, and to assign it 
a place among other feelings. 

The secondary feelings of this Class correspond with 
the relations between the organism and its Offspring or 
Progenitors. They are the Filial and Parental feelings. 
What differences exist among them correspond with 
differences in the relations, as for instance that between 
paternal and maternal feeling. In one case only can the 
correspondence be said to be direct in the secondary group 
—the case of the feeling entertained by a mother to the 
infant at her breast, and in this case the feeling, like the 
interaction, is doubtless unique. 


Cuass III. Feelings corresponding with interactions between 
the organism and the environment which primarily affect the 
common welfare. 

In Class I. we considered those interactions that con- 
cern the individual organism alone, looking upon it as 
an isolated being exposed to conditions that subserve or 
oppose its welfare. In Class II. we considered the con- 
ditions that influence the succession of organisms; and in 
the Class now under consideration we take account of the 
conditions that influence their coexistence. Man being a 
gregarious animal, all interactions between him and his 
environment have of course a twofold effect. If they 
directly affect the individual only, yet as he is a unit 
of a community they must indirectly through him affect 
the community of which he is a member. If they directly 
affect the whole community they must indirectly affect 
him as a member of it. But the distinction that we now 
have in view rests upon the bearing of the primary 
stress. Interactions of the first Class would affect the indi- 
vidual in precisely the same manner if he were an isolated 
being separated from all other individuals of his kind. Inter- 
actions of the second Class affect the individual as a member 
of his race. To an orphan celibate they have no existence, 
however intimate his other relations with his community, 
and the family-man would still experience them if he and 
his family were completely isolated from the rest of his 
kind. The interactions that we have now to consider 
affect the individual in virtue solely of his citizenship. 
They affect him not as an individual, but as a member of 
a society. Take away the society of which he forms part 
—leave him outstanding as an isolated individual—and 
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the interactions become impossible; the feelings have no 
existence. 

Communities, like individual organisms, have to struggle 
for their existence; and thus, in addition to the struggle for 
his own existence, each individual member of a community 
has to bear his share in the common conflict with the envi- 
ronment of the community; and with his relations to this 
wider environment a special group of feelings corresponds. 
Again, in his capacity of a member of a community, not only 
is the individual brought into relation to the environment of 
the community, but he is also brought into special relations 
to the community of which he forms a part. The society 
forms for him a special environment of itself—the social 
environment; and with his relations to this environment 
another special group of feelings corresponds. Hence arises 
a division of this Class of feelings into two Orders— 
those which correspond with relations to the environment 
of the community (the Patriotic Feelings), and those which 
correspond with relations to the community itself—to the 
social environment (the Ethical Feelings). While the dis- 
tinction between these two groups is clear, their inclusion in 
the same Class is justified by a kinship so obvious that the 
patriotic feelings have often been included in the ethical. 
The subdivision of the Class is based partly on principles 
already utilised, and partly on variations peculiar to the new 
environmental conditions dealt with. 


TABLE XI. 


Crass III.: Social-conservative Emotions. Order I.: Patriotic. 
Genus 1: Environmentally-initiated. 


relation to the organism of an Aversion. 


Feelings corresponding with the (noxious to the community. Patriotic 
agent that is beneficent to the community. Piety. 


Genus 2: Organismally-initiated. 


Feeling corresponding with the) 
performance of an act on the | 


environment of the com- } Patriotism 
munity, for the benefit of the | 
community. 


Of the feelings of this group Patriotic Aversion or 
National Hatred is the most widely and deeply felt; and 
the reason is obvious. As in the struggle for individual 
existence, so in the struggle for national existence the 
most frequent and most weighty experiences have been 
experiences of antagonism; and therefore the feelings of 
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antagonism are the most deeply organised. In the case of 
patriotic feeling the shades and varieties of antagonistic 
emotion are far less numerous than in the case of indi- 
vidual antipathies, and again the reason is clear. The 
community as a whole is obnoxious to the attacks of com- 
paratively few harmful agents, and the ways in which these 
agents can affect the community are uniform when compared 
with the variety and diversity of noxious influences to which 
the individual is exposed. Hence the number of possible 
relations in which noxious agents can stand to the com- 
munity at large is much fewer than that in which such 
agents can stand to the individual. Then, too, the various 
relations in which a noxious agent can stand to an indi- 
vidual are not only numerous but are well-defined. The 
difference between a blow impending and a blow struck on 
the individual is plain, manifest and unmistakable. It is 
driven into consciousness by the most powerful and direct 
of methods. It does not admit of uncertainty. But a 
disaster impending upon the community and a disaster 
inflicted are by no means so readily distinguishable. The 
knowledge may be gained only by hearsay from doubtful 
informants, or may be gradually acquired by accumulated 
increments, or by shreds of knowledge gained here and there 
and patched together. Hence the group of tribal or national 
antagonisms does not admit of the same minute and detailed 
classification as can be made of the individual antagonisms. 
Nevertheless some varieties of the former are recognisable, 
and are based upon variations in the relation to the noxious 
agent similar to those of the latter, although they have not 
acquired sufficient prominence to gain special names. The 
feeling of antagonism with which a nation regards a hostile 
nation of approximately equal power is very different from 
the feeling which corresponds with the relation of a more 
powerful to a less powerful nation, and vice versé ; and the 
feeling of tribal or national subjection is very different 
from that which corresponds with conquest, although it has 
no nominal recognition. 

If this definition of the feeling of Patriotic Aversion is 
correct, then, as the limits of the community become less 
definite and it merges more into surrounding communities, 
the feeling should merge and be lost in the ethical feelings ; 
while, on the other hand, it should be strongest, other 
things being equal, where the boundaries between com- 
munities are most sharply defined. And this is found to 
be the case. It is notorious that the most intense examples 
of national hatred exist between the communities that are 
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most isolated and whose common boundaries are most 
sharply defined. In illustration may be mentioned the 
cases of insular peoples, of mountain-clans, and of races 
like the Jews and the Cagots who live mingled with other 
communities but sharply isolated from them. Here too we 
see one great reason of the pacific influence of commerce. 
It is not necessarily that the traveller or the resident in a 
foreign country learns to like or to respect his new neigh- 
bours ; it is that he becomes a member of the foreign com- 
munity, and so long as he remains a member of it he is 
directly interested in its welfare. In course of time the 
identity of interest teaches him to assimilate his adopted 
to his native nation, and to regard them as parts of a single 
community. 

The feeling with which a national benefactor is regarded 
T have called Piety, reverting to an ancient meaning of the 
term. It is closely akin to Reverence, and although the 
latter feeling has already been classified elsewhere, a reference 
to the definition of it will show that there is no incon- 
sistency involved in the arrangement. Reverence was de- 
fined as the feeling corresponding with the relation of the 
organism to an actively beneficent agent of greatly superior i 
power. Now it is evident that an agent capable of directly 
affecting the whole community must be cognised as over- 
whelmingly powerful as compared with the organism ; and if 
it affects the community beneficially, a fortiori it affects the 
individual beneficially ; so that from this point of view Tribal 
Reverence or Piety is included in Reverence as a species in a 
genus. Here again we meet with an instance of the im- 
possibility of representing all the complicated inter-relations 
of the feelings either in serial order or by any arrangement 
in a single plane. Were it worth while, it would not be 
difficult to show by another solid diagram the relations of 
feelings of the present to those of the previous Class. 

The only feeling of this group that corresponds with an 
action initiated by the organism is Patriotism, a feeling 
which corresponds with an act undertaken on the common a 
environment for the benefit of the community at large. The 
object with which the act is undertaken marks the limita- 
tion of the feeling. Whatever beneficent acts a man may 
do for any section of the community, however large, are not 
termed patriotic. Ifa man spends a million upon improved 
dwellings for the poor, we call him benevolent. If he wears 
out his life in labouring for the amelioration of class after 
class of his fellow-countrymen, we call him philanthropic or 
public-spirited. But we do not apply to his conduct the term - 
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Patriotic so long as his labours are for the good of a part or 
even of several or many parts of the community. Only 
when it concerns the welfare of the entire community does 
this term become applicable. Now the great majority of 
acts done for the benefit of the community as a whole consists 
in dealings with other communities, and the struggle for 
existence necessitates that, in dealing with other communities 
for the benefit of his own, the patriot has usually to deal 
with them antagonistically; and for this reason patriotic 
conduct is commonly understood to mean conduct antago- 
nistic to some other community. But that this is not the 
sole nor the true meaning of the term will, I think, appear 
upon reflection; for nearly everyone would admit the 
propriety of terming patriotic the conduct of a statesman 
who had devoted his life to the service of his country, even 
if he had never involved it in a war; and the self-sacrifice. 
of a Curtius or a Winkelried is allowed to be a brilliant 
instance of patriotism, even though it harmed none but 
himself. 

Order II. The Ethical Feelings: corresponding with 
such interactions between the organism and its social environ- 
ment as affect the common welfare. This definition of the 
ethical feelings is novel, and its correctness is not im- 
mediately apparent, but I think it may be established. 
First note that in the absence of a social environment 
ethical feelings have no existence. If a man were entirely 
isolated from his kind and lived in total solitude, the terms 
right and wrong would not be applicable to his actions. If 
so applied they would have no meaning. According as his 
conduct tended to self-conservation or the reverse it might 
be termed prudent or imprudent, but a wicked or righteous 
act would be impossible. A wrong or wicked act must be 
an act that hurts some one; it may be more than this, but 
it must be this at least, and if there is no one to hurt, wrong 
and wickedness are impossible. Obversely, a right action 
must benefit some one. An act that benefits some one need 
not necessarily be a right act, but a right act must have this 
quality ; and in the absence of any one to benefit there can 
be no rightness, in the ethical sense, in the act. It may 
be said that if an Alexander Selkirk were to gratuitously 
torture an animal, the act would be wrong; and this is 
manifestly true; but it is also true that we think it wrong 
because the sentient animal has come to be in a manner 
included in our social environment. To those whose social 
environment is more limited the act does not appear wrong ; 
and as the ethical feelings become more and more developed 
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wrongness is recognised in inflicting harm upon beings more 
and more distant in relationship from man, or rather this 
extension of the application of the stigma of wrongness is 
itself the expression of the development of ethical feeling. 
Development in another direction of the ethical feelings 
is marked by the less and less amounts of harm that are 
recognised as being wrong to inflict. I do not propose to 
discuss here the question of what we ought to call right 
and wrong. I merely take the facts as I find them; and, 
granting that these terms are applied to acts and classes of 
acts, I seek to define both the one and the other, to show 
under what conditions the terms right and wrong are as a 
matter of fact applied to them, and to discover the feelings 
that correspond with their various phases and varieties. 

The method of regarding feelings as states in the organism 
corresponding with interactions between the organism and 
the environment seems to me to divest this perplexing sub- 
ject of much of its difficulty. If we regard the Ethical 
Feelings as states corresponding with interactions between 
the organism and its social environment, the question arises, 
What special form can this interaction take that is different 
from the interactions between the organism and other 
sections of its environment? The community acts directly 
on the organism by punishment and reward—by chastise- 
ment, imprisonment and various other kinds of torture on 
the one hand, and by the bestowal of wealth, honours, 
power and other benefits on the other. But all these inter- 
actions can be suffered or attained—torture can be suffered 
and social eminence gained—not indeed in the absence of 
the community, but apart from its direct action; and the 
corresponding feelings—of Pain, Restraint, Authority, and 
so forth—as they correspond with other actions are included 
in other classes of feelings. The feelings of the present 
group are those which correspond with that additional 
element in the interaction which converts a pain into a 
punishment and a pleasure into a reward; they correspond 
with interactions that occur between the organism and its 
social environment and that cannot occur under any other 
circumstances. Although the community may and does act 
physically upon the organism, it is not the physical part of 
the action that the ethical feelings correspond with. It is 
with that feature of the community’s action that we call 
Approbation or Reprobation. 

These two attitudes of the community toward the indi- 
vidual are the special reactions that are evoked by the acts 
of the individual ; and an act evokes the one or the other of 
these two reactions according as it is cognised to be noxious 
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or beneficial to the community. When an individual acts 
in such a way as to benefit the community he arouses in 
beholders an attitude of approbation. When he acts in 
such a way as to harm the community he arouses in them 
an attitude of reprobation. These two attitudes of a com- 
munity towards individual members of it are of course as- 
sumed in respect of patriotic and antipatriotic acts—those 
done on the environment of the community—as well as in 
respect of acts done on the community itself; but it is with 
the latter class of acts alone that we are now concerned. 

Wrongful acts may be divided into two classes—those 
that wound the person or diminish the property of others, 
and those that wound the feelings. Every wrongful act must 
do one of these things, although many acts that do these 
things are not wrong ; and the rightness or wrongness of a 
harmful act depends on whether the harm done to the indi- 
vidual is or is not exceeded by the benefit done to the commu- 
nity. If A wounds B, the act is viewed with reprobation—is 
considered wrong—not only by B, but by C, D, E, and other 
witnesses. Why is the act considered wrong by those who 
do not suffer from it ? Because, as it seems to me, leaving 
Sympathy aside, each of these witnesses regards himself as 
possibly the next victim. Each of them grounds his judg- 
ment of the wrongness of the act, not on the fact of its 
perpetration on B in particular, but on its perpetration on a 
member of the community of which he himself is one. I 
do not say that this is the reason consciously alleged for the 
judgment. In most cases Reprobation, like other feelings, is 
felt and expressed without any analysis being made of the 
ground of its existence; but the reason that I have given, 
although not alleged, although perhaps not discovered on 
subsequent meditation, is yet the sub-conscious foundation 
for the judgment. Though it is not the avowed basis of our 
daily partition of acts into right and wrong, this is the 
avowed basis for the partition of them when occasion arises 
for a formal judgment to be pronounced; and explicit or 
implicit in every judicial decision is the proposition that the 
degree of rightness or wrongness of an act depends on the 
degree in which it is beneficial or noxious to the community. 
The jury decide whether or no the act was done, and by 
whom it was done. The judge sits as the representative of 
the community to determine the rightness or wrongness of 
acts. In forming his decision the principle by which he is 
guided is always the bearing of the act, not upon the person 
who chiefly suffers by it, but upon the community ; or on 
the sufferer as representing the community. 

This principle is formally embodied in the statute law. 
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A steals an article from B. He is sentenced to a short term 
of imprisonment. On his release he steals an article from 
C. This time he is sentenced to a longer term of imprison- 
ment. He is again liberated and steals another article from 
D. He is now sentenced to penal servitude. He gets a 
ticket of leave and steals another article from E. He is 
sent back to penal servitude for a longer term. Why this 
progressive augmentation of the punishment ? The articles 
are of approximately equal, or we will suppose of diminish- 
ing, value. The wrong done to E is not greater than that 
done to B. It may be much less. Why should it be visited 
by a penalty twenty or fifty times as severe? Obviously 
because the offences are looked upon not as isolated offences 
against individuals but as repetitions of the offence against 
the community. Still stronger evidence is afforded by the 
law. <A prosecutes B for theft. B says he is sorry and A 
wishes to withdraw from the prosecution ; but the magis- 
trate refuses to allow the charge to be withdrawn. On what 
possible ground ? Clearly because he looks upon the act of 
B as injury not to A only but to the whole community, and 
in his view A is no longer the party chiefly interested in the 
matter. 

It is, as a rule, wrong to deprive people of their property 
without compensation, to injure or to kill; but there are 
many exceptions in civil life to these rules; and the ex- 
ceptions are those occasions in which the harm done to the 
individual is, or is believed to be, more than balanced by the 
good done to the community. This it is that makes it right 
to fine the wrong-doer, to flog the garotter and to hang the 
murderer. If it be said that the rectitude of such acts lies 
not in the balance of benefit which they secure to the com- 
munity but in the infliction of a divinely-ordered punish- 
ment, then wherein lies the justification for destroying a 
house in order to prevent a fire from spreading, or in order 
to give a-clear range to the artillery of a besieged town ? 
and how can it be ethically permissible to imprison innocent 
people in quarantine? While as to most of these acts there 
is much controversy as to whether there is an excess of good 
done to the community over the harm done to the individual, 
no question is ever raised, save in the case of hanging, as to 
whether the action is right if this excess is shown to exist. 

From a social point of view, acts may therefore be divided 
according as they benefit or harm the community or are in- 
different. In the last case no feeling belonging to the 
present class is evoked in the beholders, but in the two 
former, feelings of Approbation and Reprobation respectively 
are aroused, and commonly find ready and well-understood 
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expression. Each individual may not only experience these 
feelings towards others but may, under appropriate circum- 
stances, himself be the object towards which the expressions 
are directed. His own acts may evoke these feelings in 
others ; and with the relations thus formed between himself 
and his social environment special groups of feelings corre- 
spond. Of course the expression of approbation and repro- 
bation is a physical process, and if such expression on the 
part of the community were necessary for the inception of 
the feeling objection might perhaps be taken to this position. 
But it is not necessary. In this, as in previous cases, the 
feeling corresponds, not necessarily with the relation that 
actually exists, but with the relation that is cognised. Not 
only is the belief that one of these feelings exists in the 
community or the expectation that it will exist sufficient to 
arouse an ethical feeling, but the cognition that an act which 
is not and never can be known to the community, would if 
known excite either approbation or reprobation, is enough to 
arouse an ethical feeling. 

Something more than this cognition is, however, necessary 
for the complete determination of the feeling. A martyr 
may go to the scaffold amid the unanimous execrations of 
the multitude, and yet not only be free from any corre- 
sponding feeling of Shame but experience an ecstatic rapture 
of triumphant Pride. Such an example appears enough to 
upset the whole hypothesis; but the discrepancy is apparent 
only. It admits of being conducted by a circuitous but 
secure route to a complete reconciliation. The circum- 
stance in the environment which enters into the relation 
with which this group of feelings corresponds is, as has been 
said, not a physical occurrence but a feeling—the feeling of 
approbation or reprobation. As in all other cases of emo- 
tion, the circumstance must be known before the feeling can 
be aroused. But, for this circumstance to be known, the 
feeling of approbation or reprobation which is believed to 
exist in the community must be represented in the con- 
sciousness of the individual. This is the only way in which 
a feeling can be known; and unless the feeling is so repre- 
sented and so cognised, the circumstance in the environment 
remaining unknown, its relation to the organism must re- 
main unknown and the corresponding ethical feeling cannot 
occur. Now the individual is himself one of the community, 
and as such he regards acts with approval or the reverse. 
At first applied to the acts of others, these feelings by a 
natural process of transference become at length applied to 
his own acts; so that, when the feeling of approbation or 
reprobation cognised as existing in the community is repre- 
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sented in the mind of the individual, it comes into juxta- 
position with the feeling of the same genus entertained by 
the individual towards himself; and according as these two 
feelings are of the same or of opposite signs, mathematically 
speaking, the ethical feeling which is their sum varies. 
This is what is meant by Desert. When the feeling cognised 
as existing in the community is of the same sign as that 
with which the individual regards his own act—when both 
attitudes are either approbative or reprobative—then the 
attitude of the community is cognised as deserved. When 
the signs are opposite—when the individual approves his act 
which the community reprobates, or when he disapproves 
his act which the community applauds, then the execration 
or applause of the community is cognised as undeserved. 
These different cognitions serve as bases for the differentia- 
tion of the ethical feelings. 


TABLE XII. 
Crass III.: Social-conservative Emotions. Order II. : Ethical. 
General Ethical Emotions. 
The feeling corresponds with) beneficial to the community. Approbation. 
the relation of the — 
ism, as a member of a com- 


munity, to an act of one of 
the community cognised as) hurtful to the community. Reprobation. 


Particular Ethical Emotions. 
Genus 1: Environmentally-initiated. 
The feeling corre-) _,.  -. (and cognised as deserved. Pride. 
2 which is 
sponds with the | prenamerelt” 
approbation ofthe 4 “*Pre* 
community to- } 
ward the organ- | which is not expressed but is cognised | py. : 
: 5 : © Dignity. 
ism as deserved. 


The feeling corre-) Vy ion is ~ cognised as deserved. Shame. 


and cognised as undeserved. ......... 


sponds with the | .ressed 
reprobationof the | “PTE (and cognised as undeserved. Martyrdom. 
community — to- | 

ward the organ- | which is not expressed but is cognised 


ism J as deserved. } Remorse. 


xenus 2: Organismally-initiated. 
The feeling corre-) approbation. Virtue. 
sponds with an : : : 
P an | and liable to punishment. Guilt. 
reprobation 


action of the or- } 
ganism cognised | irrespective of such lia- Repentance. 


as deserving J bility. 
The feeling corresponds) and as liable to punishment. Duty. 
with an action of the | 
organism whose neglect $+ 
is cognised as deserving | 
reprobation J and as not liable to punishment. Honour. 
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Of the definitions in the foregoing Table, that of Pride will 
probably be allowed to be correct. People are not said to 
be proud of a quality or a possession, unless it is one which 
is looked on with approbation by the community. A person 
who exhibits in his demeanour an appreciation of himself 
which is considerably above that in which he is held by his 
neighbours is not called proud. He is called conceited. 
But if among strangers he behaves so as, without claiming 
admiration, to convey an impression that he is not unconscious 
of his own merit, he is termed dignified. The feeling that 
is placed between Dignity and Pride, and which is defined 
in the Table, is a very definite feeling and one that has been 
made familiar to us by writers of fiction—a conspicuous 
example being depicted in the Scarlet Letter—but it has 
received no name. It is closely allied to Remorse, and the 
definitions will show the nature as well as the closeness of 
the kinship. The definitions of Guilt and of Repentance 
will probably be allowed to be correct. The retrospective- 
ness of the latter feeling and the infusion of Regret that it 
contains are two sides of the same fact, as will be seen by 
referring to the definition of Regret. The distinction that 
I have drawn between Duty and Honour appears thoroughly 
maintainable. We do not speak of an act as a duty unless 
we think that neglect of it ought to be punished, and every 
such act is certainly called a duty. On the other hand, 
when we say that a man should do this or that from a sense 
of honour, it is implied that there are no other means of 
making him do it if this motive fails. A man of a nice 
sense of honour is one who is punctilious in doing things 
which he could not be punished for neglecting, and whose 
neglect would arouse but little disapprobation. 

The special methods by which the community reacts upon 
its individuals have already been noticed. These methods 
are reward and punishment, both of which may be included 
under the head of Award. Reward is the special reaction of 
the community to acts that are beneficial to it, punishment 
its reaction to noxious acts. As in physics action and 
reaction are equal, so in ethics the amount of reward or 
punishment is proportioned to the degree of beneficence or 
noxiousness of the action borne by the community. Here 
we meet with another meaning of the word Desert,—a 
connotation which gives to it a quantitative value in addi- 
tion to the qualitative value previously affixed to it. Not 
only is punishment looked on by the individual as deserved 
when and when alone it is inflicted in retaliation for a 
noxious act, but the amount of the punishment must be 
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proportionate to the noxiousness of the act before one 
can say that an offender has got his deserts. Similarly 
the amount of a reward must be proportionate to the 
beneficence of the act for which it is given, or it will not be 
considered as completely deserved. The relation between 
the quality of the act and the amount of the award cannot 
be accurately fixed, for neither the one nor the other admits 
of exact measurement. But still a certain proportion there 
must always be, and the more closely proportionate the 
award is to the action that calls it forth, the more appro- 
priate is it considered. With relations of the reactions of 
the community upon beneficent and noxious individuals a 
small but well characterised group of feelings corresponds. 


TABLE XIII. 
Crass III. : Social-conservative Emotions. Order II. : Ethical. 


Feelings corresponding with the relation of Award to Desert. 


lation between award and desert § moderate. Injustice. 


The feeling corresponds with a re-) equality. Justice. 
which is cognised as one of ‘extreme. Indignation. 


inequality 


The term unjust is commonly applied to punishments in 
excess of desert, but this is merely because such cases of 
injustice are more common than others. A few examples 
will show that it is equally applicable whenever award is 
disproportionate to desert, whether the reaction of the 
community is unduly favourable or unduly unfavourable to 
the individual. When we read that a man has got a long 
term of imprisonment for picking up a dead rabbit or for 
stealing a few turnips, we estimate the punishment as 
excessive, and we have a feeling of Injustice. But the same 
feeling arises in not inferior volume when we hear of a man 
getting a few weeks’ imprisonment for a murderous assault 
upon his wife. Here the punishment is estimated as in- 
sufficient compared with desert, and the feeling of Injustice 
arises on the cognition of an inequality opposite in sense to 
that of the previous case. A short time ago a railway porter 
found a parcel containing negotiable documents to the value 
of several thousands of pounds, and restored it intact to its 
owner, who rewarded him with a threepenny-piece. Know- 
ledge of this incident at once arouses a feeling of Injustice, 
although the question of punishment is not involved in it at 
all. It is the disproportion between reward and desert that 
gives occasion for the feeling. Lastly, when this dispro- 
portion is in the form of an excess of reward over desert the 
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same feeling arises; as, for instance, when cases of nepotism 
and favouritism come to our knowledge. 

If this definition of Injustice is admitted, the definition of 
Indignation will also, I think, be allowed, for the latter is 
always due to the cognition of a great injustice; and such a 
cognition never fails to arouse the feeling. Provided the 
inequality between award and desert is great, it matters not 
whether it is reward or punishment that is involved, nor 
whether these are lacking or excessive. We are as in- 
dignant at a gross example of favouritism as at a gross 
instance of ingratitude, and experience the same volume 
and intensity of feeling when a Napoleon III. attains power 
by a mass of crimes as when a negro girl is flogged to death 
for disobedience by a missionary. 


Crass IV. Feelings corresponding with interactions between 
the organism and the environment that primarily affect the wel- 
Jure of others. 

In this Class is reached the extreme limit of application 
of the term interaction, and but for the sake of uniformity 
it would be better to substitute the term relation, as 
explained in Minp XXXY. 335, 6. The feelings of this 
Class have a close kinship with those of the last Class, but 
the difference in their evoking circumstances will appear 
sufficient to justify the separation. The subdivision pro- 
ceeds on similar grounds to that of previous Classes. 


TABLE XIV. 
Crass [V.: The Sympathetic Feelings. 


Genus 1: Environmentally-initiated. 


4 (which is cognised as 
| equally deserved by 
of an accession | the organism. Envy. 


to the wel- 4 


The feeling corre- fare of others | which is not compared 
‘ 


sponds with the with that of the or- 
relation to the or- L ganism. Gratulation. 


ganism . ee 
cole of a diminu- ( 


tion of the } 
welfare — of 
L others 


which is moderate. Sympathy. 





| Which is extreme. Pity. 


Genus 2; Organismally-initiated. 
The feeling corre-) ’ 
sponds with the 
performance of an 
act for the bene- 


| 
+ Benevolence 
| 
| 

fit of others. J 
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My definition of the nature of Envy may be regarded as 
unduly cynical, but I think it will hold good. That an 
accession to the welfare of others which is cognised as 
equally deserved by himself should always and by everyone 
be looked on with Envy appears horrible, but I fear it is 
true. Doubtless not every such accession, even though it 
might justly be cognised as equally deserved by himself, “does 
actually arouse envious feelings in the beholder, but this is 
because the cognition is either not formed, or not attended 
to, or thrust out of sight. So long as ‘the cognition is 
formed and is allowed prominence in the mind, so long the 
feeling of Envy is and must be experienced. Gratulation is 
the feeling of which congratulation is the expression. The 
other feelings of this Class do not require comment. 


Cuass V. Feelings corresponding with interactions between 
the organism and the environment that are neither conservative 
nor destructive. 

From the nature of its limitation this Class of feelings is 
necessarily somewhat heterogeneous. It is a residuum, 
comprising all the feelings that are not included in the other 
Classes ; but its components have nevertheless a relationship 
sufficiently obvious to have gained very general recognition, 
and such a relationship existing in a Class so constituted 
speaks strongly for the naturalness of the whole classifica- 
tion. The primary division is according to the mode of 
initiation. 

Environmentally-initiated feelings of this Class are divided, 
on lines similar to those previously laid down, into those 
which correspond with the relation of the organism to an 
agent in the environment and those which correspond with 
its relation to an event. In addition there are in this Class 
two groups that have no analogues in previous Classes :— 
feelings corresponding with the relation of the reaction of 
the organism to the action of the environment, and feel- 
ings corresponding with the relation of the organism to the 
unknown. 


TABLE XV. 


Crass V.: Feelings corresponding with interactions between the organism 
and the env ironment that are neither conservative nor destr uctive. 


Order I. : Environmentally-initiated. 
Genus 1. The feeling corresponds with the relation to ve} 


Feelings of 
Admiration. 


organism vof an agent in the environment cog- 
nised as neither beneficent nor noxious. 


Genus 2. The feeling corresponds with the relation to ne} 


Feelings of 
Surprise. 


organism . of an event in the env ironment cog- 
nised as neither beneficent nor noxious. 
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TABLE XV.—Continued. 


Genus 3. The feeling corresponds with the relation of the ) a thetic 
reaction of the organism to the action of the ; 


. Feelings. 

environment, 3 

Genus 4. The feeling corresponds with the relation of the ) Religious 
organism to the unknown. j Feeling. 


Order IL. : Organismally-initiated. 


Genus 5. The feeling corresponds with an action of the ) Feelings of 
organism undertaken for no immediate bene- Wenconiien: 
ficial end, but to employ surplus activity. ) Recreatio 

Genus 1. The only agent in the environment which can 
arouse a feeling belonging to the present Genus is an agent 
which is, or is cognised as, neutral so far as the welfare of 
the organism is concerned. But no such agent will attract 
attention— will arouse any feeling at all—unless it is forced 
as it were upon the notice of the individual by its excep- 
tional prominence. Agents that directly affect the welfare 
of the organism are as a rule recognised with great readiness 
and certainty, but those that are indifferent will not arouse 
notice unless they are of considerable power or unless their 
power is exerted in a conspicuous manner. Further it is 
evident that if the power of the agent is not very great it 
must be conspicuously exerted in order to attract notice, 
while if it is very great indeed it may arouse attention even 
if not exerted at all. According to the magnitude of the 
power attributed to the agent will be the subdivision of this 
group of feelings. 

TABLE XVI. 
Crass V. Order I. Genus 1: Feelings of Admiration. 
Feelings corre- (and of overwhelming § Which is exerted. Awe. 
sponding with power { 
the reia' ton to . 


the organism | and of greatly superior power. Majesty. 
of an agent in 4 


which is not exerted. Sublimity. 





eo nancies and of superior power. Admiration. 
ment which is | and of approximately equal power. Respect. 
cognised as pune. mond ae 
aetna’ and of insignificant power. Curiosity. 

C 


Awe and Sublimity are not commonly separated by the 
distinction drawn in the Table, but the division appears to 
me not only useful but to a certain extent implicit in the 
commonly received acceptation of the terms. Tor the feel- 
ing of Awe has an undoubted kinship to Terror. It contains 
a slight infusion of Fear. Now when an agent of over- 
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whelming power is in action—is exerting its power— 
however distant or neutral the agent may be, we cannot 
avoid a certain cognition, however faint, of the possible 
application of this power to ourselves. If the agent, how- 
ever powerful, is cognised as passive, this idea of its applica- 
tion to the organism is so far in the background as not 
sensibly to affect. the feeling aroused ; but when the power 
is exerted the concept rises more toward the full light of 
consciousness, and gives a slight but decided colour to the 
feeling. 

The feelings of Majesty and Admiration depend on the 
cognition of agents whose power is cognised as superior to 
that of the organism but not overwhelming. As the agent 
which evokes a feeling of Admiration is inferior in power to 
one which evokes a feeling of Majesty, its action must be 
more conspicuously displayed; and this I think will be 
admitted to be the case. The term Majesty, like the 
names of many other feelings, is given not only to the 
feeling, but is also ascribed to the agent as a quality; and 
thus used it denotes the special environmental circumstance 
that arouses the feeling. Now when Majesty is used to 
denote a quality it connotes deliberateness of action—implies 
greatness of mass moving rather than velocity of movement ; 
and a large mass moving slowly gives the idea of much 
greater power than a small mass moving quickly, even when 
the momenta are equal, because we estimate power in 
environmental agents in terms of our effort, and our 
limbs being levers of the third order it is much easier for us 
to move a small mass quickly than a large mass slowly. 

As the power of the agent diminishes, the conspicuousness 
with which it is exerted must increase or it will not be cog- 
nised. Hence to produce a feeling of Admiration power 
must be more conspicuously exerted than to produce one of 
Majesty, and to evoke the feeling of Respect the display 
must be more conspicuous still. For this reason Respect is 
not commonly felt unless the power of the agent has been 
displayed repeatedly. We do not respect a person on casual 
acquaintance. It usually requires a somewhat prolonged 
knowledge to evoke this feeling ; and where Respect is felt 
upon a short acquaintance it is owing to the exceptional 
conspicuousness of the display of power, as, for instance, 
when Respect is felt for a tenacious adversary. In such a 
case it may be said that since an adversary must be a 
noxious agent, the feeling ought to be included in Class I. 
But an adversary is not necessarily noxious. He may 
be our adversary at chess or whist, and we may respect him 
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in so far as he is a chess or a whist player without extending 
respect to his general character. The difference between 
magnitude of power and conspicuousness of its display is 
well seen in the same instance, for we respect an adversary 
even inferior to ourselves if not much inferior, but we do 
not admire him unless he is considerably our superior. 

Genus 2. What is true of a neutral agent is true of a 
neutral event: it will not attract notice unless it is forced, 
as it were, upon the notice of the individual by its excep- 
tional prominence. An event may be conspicuous in two 
ways—hy its incongruity with previous events, or by its 
suddenness. If it owes its prominence to its incongruity 
with the previous experience of the organism, the feeling 
aroused is so intimately blended with this cognition of in- 
congruity that it may best be considered as belonging to the 
next Class, this being the point at which the feelings of these 
two Classes become continuous. The only remaining case in 
which an event neither noxious nor beneficent is prominent 
enough to arouse a feeling is when it owes its prominence to 
its suddenness ; and the feeling aroused by the cognition of 
a sudden event is a feeling of Surprise. 

Genus 3. Asthetic Feeling has been defined as the rela- 
tion which the reaction of the organism bears to actions on it 
of the environment which are neither conservative nor de- 
structive. Shortly after arriving at this conclusion I found 
that I had unwittingly been treading closely in the footsteps 
of Mr. Grant Allen, of whose charming book, Physioloyical 
Esthetics, a very similar principle forms the basis. This 
unexpected coincidence is to me extremely satisfactory, since 
it raises a very strong presumption of the approximate correct- 
ness of this view of the nature of Adsthetic. On reading 
Mr. Grant Allen’s work I was strongly disposed to discard 
my own view in favour of his, and to regard the feeling of 
Beauty as corresponding with the maximum of stimulation 
with the minimum of fatigue or of waste; but after some hesi- 
tation I have thought it better to retain the view which 
regards it as the maximum of action of the environment on 
the organism with the minimum of reaction of the organism 
on the environment. Although the correctness of this ex- 
pression is not nearly so evident as that of Mr. Allen’s, it is 
not only more in harmony with the system of classification 
here expanded, but it brings into prominence elements 
which I believe to be equally in accordance with truth and 
of more fundamental character. Stimulation, it is manifest, 
can only occur by an action of the environment on the 
organism. It is not at first sight equally manifest that 
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fatigue necessarily implies action of the organism on the 
environment ; but it will be admitted that 1t usually does 
so, and I think it can be shown that it always does. Fatigue 
as commonly used means the feeling that accompanies ex- 
haustion of muscular power after exertion—that is to say, it 
implies much previous action on the environment. But we 
speak also of fatigue of the eyes after working long at the 
microscope, or after many hours in a picture-gallery. In the 
former case there is true fatigue—exhaustion of the ocular 
muscles, and this may also be present to a certain extent in 
the latter, but the feeling here is not mainly, I think, one of 
true fatigue; it is mainly a feeling of satiety. There is, 
however, another application of the term fatigue which must 
be admitted to be correct, and which appears at first sight to 
have no reference to muscular action—to reaction on the 
environment. This is the feeling that follows continued 
intellectual exertion. When this feeling is present there 
may have been no preceding muscular exertion. The body 
may have been in complete repose with reference to its sur- 
roundings. Yet there has been great internal activity, and 
there is a considerable volume of feeling to which the term 
fatigue is universally applied. Can this feeling be said to 
correspond with action of the organism on the environment? 
If by correspondence is meant direct correspondence, of 
course it cannot; but if the correspondence is to be thus 
restricted, neither can fatigue of the muscles of the eye and 
ear be said to correspond with such action. Intellectual 
exertion is on the physical side the opening up of new ele- 
ments—the rendering permeable of new tracts—for the 
currents or waves of molecular movement in the cerebral 
cortex. Every conclusion reached, every judgment formed, 
every similarity perceived, every difference distinguished, 
implies a modification of the structure of the brain—implies 
a redistribution of the resistance to molecular change— 
implies a modification in the direction that future changes 
must follow. But the cerebral cortex, regarded physiolo- 
gically, represents combinations of muscular movements ; 
and a modification of the structure of the cerebral cortex 
is, on the physiological side, a modification in the grouping of 
muscular movements—is a modification of the way in which 
the organism acts upon the environment. Now if we bring 
together the first and last links in this chain of reasoning we 
find that intellectual exertion necessarily implies a modifica- 
tion of the action of the organism on the environment, and 
that the fatigue which follows great intellectual exertion is 
the feeling which corresponds indirectly with a modification 
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of the action of the organism on the environment. Mr. 
Grant Allen has so carefully, and I think thoroughly, esta- 
blished his principle that there is no necessity to contend at 
length and in detail for the correctness of the similar ex- 
pression which is here substituted for it. 

Genus 4. We have now dealt with every relation to the 
organism of those surroundings that are special to the indi- 
vidual, and of those more extended circumstances to which 
he is related as a member of a race and of a community— 
to all those surroundings that can be cognised with any 
approach to accuracy. These special environments are dif- 
ferent for each community and for each individual, but, 
however wide they may be, they include of necessity that 
which is known and that only. Outside and beyond these 
limited spheres of interaction there lies the limitless Un- 
known, with which the organism comes into relation at 
countless points of contact. The Religious Emotion is that 
state in the organism which corresponds with the aggregate 
of these relations to the unknown—with the relation to it 
of the cosmos outside of the environment. It is impossible 
to deal within the limits of this paper with all the aspects, 
many of them highly controversial, of this large subject. 
To do so would require a separate essay. I will there- 
fore merely set down the view I take of the matter 
for the purpose of classification, without entering upon 
any defence or lengthened discussion. By the unknown I 
do not mean that which is not definitely known. I mean 
that which appears to be outside the sequence of physical 
causation. 'T'o use a somewhat discredited term, it is that 
which appears to the individual not only unknown but un- 
knowable. It is evident that all acts of the organism are 
regulated by relations with the known. Even in dealings 
with the unknown we regulate our acts on the assumption 
of the uniformity of nature—on the assumption that the 
same general relations that hold good in the sphere of the 
known hold good in the sphere of the unknown also ; that 
is to say, practically our acis are regulated by relations with 
the known. Where we have to deal with matters to which 
the uniformity of nature as we know it does not apply, there 
we enter the sphere of the unknown, and then those feelings 
arise which we term religious. If this is so, then it is evi- 
dent that what may be termed the provocation or eliciting 
circumstances of the religious emotions will differ widely 
with different individuals, and still more widely with different 
communities. The savage, for whom the uniformity of 
nature, or the necessary sequence of physical cause and 
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effect, has no existence outside of the changes produced by 
living animals, attributes every event which he cannot 
ascribe to the direct action of a known living agent to the 
direct action of an unknown living agent—to a supernatural 
agent. Thus every such event brings him into relation with 
the unknown and arouses in him a feeling which must be 
called rudimentarily religious. As knowledge increases, the 
luminous sphere of the known continually expands and en- 
croaches upon the outer darkness of the unknown, and 
as the latter is pushed back, the relation with which the 
religious emotion corresponds become more and more 
remote from the common surroundings of daily life. As 
acquaintance with the uniformity of physical causation 
extends, the circumstances that arouse the religious emotion 
become more and more remote from concrete experiences. 
At first it extends to almost all surrounding phenomena, to 
the flow of water, the movement of the breeze, the course 
of the heavenly bodies, and even the occurrence of bodily 
accidents—stumbles and falls. In semi-civilised men it is 
only the rarer and less accountable of such actions that 
arouse the emotion. No longer aroused by the flow of the 
river or the variation of the tides, it still occurs upon the 
sight of a water-spout. After winds have been accounted 
for by varying atmospheric pressure and fluid-elasticity, and 
rain by the capacity of air under different conditions to hold 
water in suspension, a stroke of lightning is still attributed 
to the personal intervention of the Deity, and a season of 
drought is still provided against by prayers for rain. After 
the course of a fever is attributed to the action of strictly 
natural laws, the occurrence of an epidemic is still considered 
as a punishment inflicted by an angry God upon his dis- 
obedient creatures. As knowledge increases these incon- 
sistencies disappear. All physical phenomena are included in 
one unvarying sequence of physical causation. The whole 
universe of space and time comes to be included in the 
luminous sphere of the known; but, however large this sphere, 
it is still bounded over its entire surface by the immense un- 
known, and what the evoking circumstances of the religious 
emotion lose in proximity they more than gain in volume. 
The analogy of the sphere, whose surface increases as the 
square of its radius, will help us to understand how vastly 
the aggregate of these circumstances will exceed in the case 
of aman of culture and intelligence those which environ the 
uncultured man. 

Genus 5. The feelings of Recreation are, as Mr. Grant 
Allen has pointed out, closely allied to the Aisthetic feelings, 
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and the definitions given in Table XV. show what appears 
to me to be the nature of the kinship. The first need of 
the organism is to conserve itself, and until this need is 
satisfied none of its energies can be diverted to any other 
purpose. Its second need is to provide for those that are 
dependent on it. The third, which is often involved in the 
other two, is to take its share in the conservation of the 
community. Only when these needs are satisfied can 
activities of the present Class come legitimately into ex- 
istence, and only then can the feeling be experienced. If, 
after all these needs are satisfied, there remain a surplus of 
energy available for expenditure in other directions, then, 
in whatever direction such energy may be expended, the 
corresponding feeling partakes of the character of Recrea- 
tion. If, however, the other needs are of such an engross- 
ing character as to absorb all the available energy of the 
organism, then recreative activity becomes impossible, and 
the feelings of Recreation have no existence. It is obvious 
that the meaning of the term Recreation as here used is 
more extensive than its ordinary acceptation, since it in- 
cludes not only those forms of activity that are known as 
games and sports, not only music and art, but all social 
pleasures and all those occupations that belong to the 
amateur. 

In closing the consideration of this Class of feelings, it 
will be appropriate to point out that although it has the 
least internal cohesion of any of the Classes, yet the kin- 
ship of the several genera to one another is not only well 
marked but is generally recognised. The affinity between 
the Sublime and the Beautiful had existed as a betrothal 
long before Burke’s essay irrevocably joined them. Beauty 
is so naturally associated with Admiration that the one can 
scarcely occur without the other, while great Beauty needs 
but the additional element of Surprise to elevate it into 
Rapture. The association of Aisthetic with Recreation is 
too trite to require more than bare mention; and the kin- 
ship of the Religious emotion with Awe and Sublimity is 
not less obvious that its close fundamental relationship with 
Aisthetic in all its forms, whether of architecture, of painting, 
of music, of sculpture, of costume or of ceremonial. 


Crass VI. Feelings which correspond with the relation between 
interactions, 

These are the Feelings of Cognition. The meaning of 
this somewhat paradoxical expression has already been ex- 
plained. A cognition is itself a feeling—the feeling accom- 
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panying the transition from one prominent state of con- 
sciousness to a similar adjacent state. Every cognition has 
therefore an aspect as feeling, and, when viewed from this 
standpoint, cognitions are susceptible of a classification quite 
different from that on which they are arranged when viewed 
solely on their cognitive aspect, though still based on varia- 
tions in the correspondence between the organism and the 
environment. A cognition, viewed solely as a cognition, is 
a relation in the organism corresponding with a relation in 
the environment. Viewed as a feeling it is the state in the 
organism which corresponds with a relation between the 
organism and the environment. We have to determine 
what this relation is. 

Every cognition, says Mr. Spencer, is a recognition. In 
other words it is an assimilation of a new experience with 
previous experiences; or, translated into terms of that 
aspect of the correspondence between the organism and the 
environment with which we are now dealing, it is the state 
in the organism which corresponds with the relation between 
the present experience and past experiences—between the 
present interaction and past interactions. Now the assimi- 
lation of a present experience with past experiences depends 
on its congruity and conformity with them. If it is com- 
pletely congruous it is completely assimilated, if completely 
incongruous it is not assimilated. Hence the divisions of 
the feelings of cognition depend on the congruity that is 
cognised between present and past experiences. 


TABLE XVII. 
Ciass VI.: The Feelings of Cognition. 


A cognition of complete congruity is on its obverse aspect 


a feeling of Conviction. 
A cognition of general congruity is on its obverse aspect 
a feeling of Belief. 
Wonder. 


A cognition of incongruity is on its obverse aspect, ac- ) Astonishment. 
cording to the degree of incongruity, a feeling of ) Marvelling. 


Amazement. 

A cognition of multiformity of experiences is on its ob- 

verse aspect a feeling of Perplexity. 
A cognition of contrariety of experiences is on its obverse 

aspect a feeling of oubt. 
Repeated cognitions of contrariety induce a proneness to 

doubt which is Scepticism. 
A cognition of an experience contradictory of previous 

experiences is on its obverse aspect a feeling of Disbelief. 


A cognition of the juxtaposition of an experience to a 
previous experience with which it is incongruous, 
and in comparison with which it is of insignifi- 
cant magnitude, is on its obverse aspect a feeling of Ludicrousness. 
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There is not much that calls for notice in the preceding 
Table. It will be noticed that Surprise has been placed in a 
different Class from Wonder and Astonishment, closely as 
these feelings must be admitted to be allied. Surprise, it 
will be remembered, depends on the suddenness of the event 
that calls it forth. It is true that when we meet a person 
in the street whom we had believed to be far away, we say 
‘“‘T am surprised to see you here,” and that this expression 
is used quite apart from the suddenness of the meeting. 
We may perceive him a hundred yards off, and the certain 
identification of him may extend over several minutes, and 
still we say we are surprised. This discrepancy between 
my statement and common usage depends, I think, on the 
circumstance already alluded to, that people are in general 
very lax and unprecise in their application of names to states 
of feeling, and do not commonly distinguish clearly between 
feelings that are at all closely related. I should consider it 
incorrect to use the term surprise in the case instanced. 
The expression should be ‘I wonder to see you here,” and 
everyone will admit that this expression would be appro- 
priate. Which of the two terms is eventually chosen de- 
pends on the usage and is of little importance. What is 
important to remember is that the magnitude of a change in 
the environment and the suddenness with which it occurs are 
two totally different circumstances, and that the feeling 
aroused by the one is different from the feeling aroused by 
the other. What names we apply to the two feelings is 
immaterial so long as we remember that the feelings are 
different. The definition of Ludicrousness is an adaptation 
from My. Spencer’s views. It harmonises well with this 
method of classification. 

Atier all that has gone before it will not be necessary to 
examine and defend separately each of the definitions in 
Table XVII. Anyone who has read the previous parts of 
the Classification will anticipate the nature of the defence 
that I should make, and will by this time have made up his 
mind whether to accept or reject the basis on which the 
Classification is founded. If he is able to accept it, it will be 
enough to have shown him that every group of feelings is 
susceptible of classification upon that basis, and the actual 
position of any individual feeling is a matter of secondary 
importance. If on the other hand the principle of the 
Classification does not find acceptance, then it is useless 
and profitless to haggle about its details. 


The Classification that is here proposed does not lay 
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claim to finality. It is a characteristic of all classifications 
founded on the principle of Evolution that they admit, they 
proclaim, the artificiality of all abrupt limitations. If all 
things have arisen by modification of preceding things, 
there may be wide differences but there cannot be abrupt 
differences. Where two things or two groups of things are 
connected by a graduated series of intermediate forms, all 
may agree that the two should be separated, but the precise 
link at which the graduated chain is to be severed will 
surely arouse differences of opinion. Such differences are 
often important, but they do not invalidate the main 
principle involved—the existence of a distinction between 
the two groups. All that is claimed for this Classification 
is that it is founded on the principle of Evolution ; that it 
harmonises with Mr. Spencer’s system of Psychology, of 
which it is indeed an extension and a corollary; that it 
indicates the relations of each feeling not only to its two 
nearest neighbours, as only an arrangement in serial order 
can do, but to many adjacent feelings which approach it 
on many sides; that it affords a place for Will, nay, that 
without Will it would be incomplete ; and finally, if I may 
venture a prediction, that it will be found elastic enough to 
include any feelings that may have been omitted from this 
enumeration. 
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II.—ON THE FUNCTION OF COGNITION.' 
By Professor WILLIAM JAMES. 


THE following inquiry is (to use a distinction familiar to 
readers of Mr. Shadworth Hodgson) not an inquiry into 
the ‘‘ how it comes,” but into the “what it is” of cogni- 
tion. What we call acts of cognition are evidently realised 
through what we call brains and their events, whether there 
be “souls” dynamically connected with the brains or not. 
But with neither brains nor souls has this essay any 
business to transact. In it we shall simply assume that 
cognition 7s produced, somehow, and limit ourselves to 
asking what elements it contains, what factors it implies. 
In other words, our task is a purely analytic and intro- 
spective one; less important, possibly, than would be a 
successful research into the causes of cognition, but still 
interesting enough in its way. 

Cognition i is a function of consciousness. The first factor 
it implies is therefore a state of consciousness wherein the 
cognition shall take place. Having in Mrinp XXXIII. used 
the word “Feeling” to designate “generically all states of 
consciousness considered subjectively, or without respect 
to their possible function, I shall then say that, whatever 
elements an act of cognition may imply besides, it at least 
implies the existence of @ feeling. If the reader share the 
current antipathy to the word feeling, he may substitute for 
it, wherever I use it, the word “idea,” taken in the old 
broad Lockian sense, or he may use the clumsy phrase 
“state of consciousness,” or finally he may say ‘‘ thought ”’ 
instead. 

Now it is to be observed that the common consent of 
mankind has agreed that some feelings are cognitive and 
some are simple facts having a subjective or, what one might 
almost call a physical, existence, but no such self-transcendent 
function as would be implied in their being pieces of know- 
ledge. Our task is again limited here. We are not to ask, 
“How is self-transcendence possible ?”” We are only to 
ask, How comes it that common sense has assigned a 
number of cases in which it is assumed not only to be 
possible but actual? And what are the marks used by 


1 Read before the Aristotelian Society on December 1st. 
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common sense to distinguish those cases from the rest ? 
In short, our inquiry is a chapter in descriptive psychology, 
—hardly anything more. 

Condillac embarked on a quest similar to this by his 
famous hypothesis of a statue to which various feelings 
were successively imparted. Its first feeling was supposed 
to be one of fragrance. But to avoid all possible complica- 
tion with the question of genesis, let us not attribute even 
to a statue the possession of our imaginary feeling. Let us 
rather suppose it attached to no matter, nor localised at any 
point in space, but left swinging in vacuo, as it were, by the 
direct creative fiat of a god. And let us also, to escape en- 
tanglement with difficulties about the physical or psychical 
nature of its “‘ object,”’ not call it a feeling of fragrance or of 
any other determinate sort, but limit ourselves to assuming 
that it is a feeling of g. What is true of it under this ab- 
stract name will be no less true of it in any more particular 
shape (such as fragrance, pain, hardness) the reader may 
suppose. 

Now, if this feeling of g be the only creation of the god, 
it will of course form the entire universe. And if, to escape 
the cavils of that large class of persons who believe that 
semper iden sentire ac non sentire are the same,! we allow 
the feeling to be of as short a duration as they like, that 
universe will only need to last an infinitesimal part of a 
second. The feeling in question will thus be reduced to 
its fighting weight, and all that befals it in the way of a 
cognitive function must be held to befal in the brief instant 
of its quickly snuffed-out life,—a life, it will also be noticed, 
that has no other moment of consciousness either preceding 
or following it. 

Well now, can our little feeling, thus left alone in the 


1“The Relativity of Knowledge,” held in this sense is, it may be 
observed in passing, one of the oddest of philosophic superstitions. _What- 
ever facts may be cited in its favour are due to the properties of nerve- 
tissue, which may be exhausted by too prolonged an excitement. Patients 
with neuralgias that last unremittingly for days, can, however, assure us 
that the limits of this nerve-law are pretty widely drawn. But if we 
physically could get a feeling that should last eternally unchanged, what 
atom of logical or psychological argument is there to prove that it would 
not be felt as long as it lasted, and felt for just what it is, all that time ? 
The reason for the opposite prejudice seems to be our reluctance to think 
that so stupid a thing as such a feeling would necessarily be, should be 
allowed to fill eternity with its presence. An interminable acquaintance, 
leading to no knowledge-about,—such would be its condition. (Since writ- 
ing this note I have read with the greatest pleasure Stumpf’s demolition 
of the Relativity-doctrine in § 1 of his Tonpsychologie, and beg leave to urge 
the study of it upon all readers.) 
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universe,—for the god and we psychological critics may be 
supposed left out of the account,—can the feeling, I say, be 
said to have any sort of a cognitive function? For it to 
know, there must be something to be known. What is 
there, on the present supposition? One may reply, ‘the 
feeling’s content g’’. But does it not seem more proper to 
call this the feeling’s quality than its content? Does not the 
word ‘“‘content’’ suggest that the feeling itself has already 
been discriminated as an act from its content as an object ? 
And would it be quite safe to assume so promptly that the 
quality g of a feeling is one and the same thing with a 
feeling of the quality 7? The quality gq, so far, is an entirely 
subjective fact which the feeling carries in its pocket, so to 
speak, endogenously. If anyone pleases to dignify so simple 
a fact as this by the name of knowledge, of course nothing 
can prevent him. But let us keep closer to the path of 
common usage, and reserve the name knowledge for the 
cognition of “‘realities,’’ meaning by realities things that exist 
independently of the feeling through which their cognition 
occurs. If the content of the feeling occur nowhere in the 
universe outside of the feeling itself, and perish with the 
feeling, common usage refuses to call it a reality, and brands 
it as a subjective feature of the feeling’s constitution, or at 
the most as the feeling’s dream. 

For the feeling to be cognitive in the specific sense, then, 
it must be self-transcendent ; and we must prevail upon the 
god to create a reality outside of it to correspond to its 
intrinsic quality g. Thus only can it be redeemed from the 
condition of being a solipsism. If now the new-created 
reality resemble the feeling’s quality g, I say that the feeling 
may be held by us ¢o be cognisant of that reality. 

This first instalment of my thesis is sure to be attacked. 
But one word before defending it. ‘‘ Reality’ has become 
our warrant for calling a feeling cognitive; but what 
becomes our warrant for calling anything reality? Quis 
custodiet custodem ipsum? The only reply is—the faith of the 
psychologist, critic, or inquirer. At every moment of his 
life he finds himself subject to a belief in some realities, even 
though his realities of this year should prove to be his 
illusions of the next. Whenever he finds that the feeling 
he is studying contemplates what he himself regards as a 
reality, he must of course admit the feeling itself to be 
truly cognitive. We are ourselves the critics here; and we 
shall find our burden much lightened by being allowed to 
take reality in this relative and provisional way. Every 
science must make some assumptions. Psychologists and 
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Erkenntnisstheoretiker are but fallible mortals. When they 
study the function of cognition, they do it by means of 
the same function in themselves. And knowing that the 
fountain cannot go higher that its source, we should 
promptly confess that our results in this field are affected 
by our own liability to err. The most we can claim is, that 
what we say about cognition may be counted as true as 
what we say about anything else. If our hearers agree with 
us about what are to be held “ realities,’ they will perhaps 
also agree to our doctrine of the way in which they are 
known. We cannot ask for more. 

Our terminology shall follow the spirit of these remarks. 
We will deny the function of knowledge to any feeling whose 
quality or content we do not ourselves believe to exist out- 
side of that feeling as well as in it. We may call such a 
feeling a dream if we like; we shall have to see later on 
whether we can call it a fiction or an error. 

To revert now to our thesis. Followers of Berkeley and 
Reid will immediately cry out, “‘ How can a reality resemble 
a feeling?’ Here we find how wise we were to name the 
quality of the feeling by an algebraic letter g. We flank 
the whole difficulty of resemblance between an inner state 
and an outward reality, by leaving it free to anyone to 
postulate as the reality whatever sort of thing he thinks 
can resemble a feeling,—if not an outward thing, then 
another feeling like the first one,—the mere feeling ¢ in the 
critic’s mind for example. Evading thus this objection, we 
turn to another which is sure to be urged. 

It will come from those philosophers to whom “ thought,” 
in the sense of a knowledge of relations, is the all in all of 
mental life; and who hold a merely ‘“‘ feeling ’’-conscious- 
ness to be no better—one would sometimes say from their 
utterances, a good deal worse—than no consciousness at 
all. Such phrases as these, for example, are common to-day 
in the mouths of those who claim to walk in the footprints 
of Kant and Hegel rather than in the ancestral English 
paths: ‘“‘ A perception detached from all others, ‘ left out of 
the heap we call a mind,’ being out of all relation, has no 
qualities—is simply nothing. We can no more consider it 
than we can see vacancy.” ‘It is simply in itself fleeting, 
momentary, unnameable (because while we name it it has 
become another), and for the very same reason unknowable, 
the very negation of knowability.” ‘‘ Exclude from what 
we have considered real all qualities constituted by relation, 
we find that none are left.” 

Although such citations as these from the late Professor 
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Green might be multiplied almost indefinitely, it would 
hardly repay the pains, so egregiously false is the doctrine 
they teach. Our little supposed feeling, whatever it may be, 
from the cognitive point of view, whether a bit of knowledge 
or a dream, is certainly no psychical zero. It is a most 
positively and definitely qualified inner fact, with a com- 
plexion all its own. Of course there are many mental facts 
which it is not. It knows gq, if ¢ be a reality, with a very 
minimum of knowledge. It neither dates nor locates it. It 
neither classes nor names it. And it neither knows itself 
as a feeling, nor contrasts itself with other feelings, nor 
estimates its own duration or intensity. It is, in short, if 
there is no more of it than this, a most dumb and helpless 
and useless kind of thing. 

But if we must describe it by so many negations, and if 
it can say nothing about itself or about anything else, by 
what right do we deny that it is a psychical zero? And 
may not the “ relationists”’ be right after all ? 

In the innocent looking word ‘ about”’ lies the solution 
of this riddle; and a simple enough solution it is when 
frankly looked at. A quotation from a too seldon quoted 
book, the Exploratio Philosophica of John Grote (London, 
1865), p. 60, will form the best introduction to it. 


“Our knowledge may be contemplated in either of two ways, or, to 
use other words, we may speak in a double manner of the ‘object’ of 
knowledge. That is, we may either use language thus: we know a thing, 
aman, &c. ; or we may use it thus: we know such and such things about 
the thing, the man, &c. Language in general, following its true logical 
instinct, distinguishes between these two applications of the notion of 
knowledge, the one being yvdva, noscere, kennen, connaitre, the other 
being eidévar, scire, wissen, savoir. In the origin, the former may be con- 
sidered more what I have called phenomenal—it is the notion of know- 
ledge as acquaintance or familiarity with what is known ; which notion is 
perhaps more akin to the phenomenal bodily communication, and is less 
purely intellectual than the other ; it is the kind of knowledge which we 
have of a thing by the presentation to the senses or the representation of it 
in picture or type, a Vorstellung. The other, which is what we express 
in Judgments or propositions, what is embodied in Begriffe or concepts 
without any necessary imaginative representation, is in its origin the more 
intellectual notion of knowledge. There is no reason, however, why we 
should not express our knowledge, whatever its kind, in either manner, 
provided only we do not confusedly express it, in the same proposition or 
piece of reasoning, in both.” 


Now obviously if our supposed feeling of g is (if know- 
ledge at all) only knowledge of the mere acquaintance-type, 
it is milking a he-goat, as the ancients would have said, to 
try to extract from it any deliverance about anything under 
the sun, even about itself. And it is as unjust after our 
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failure to turn upon it and call it a psychical nothing, as it 
would be, after our fruitless attack upon the billy-goat, to 
proclaim the non-lactiferous character of the whole goat- 
tribe. But the entire industry of the Hegelian school in 
trying to shove simple sensation out of the pale of philo- 
sophic recognition is founded on this false issue. It is 
always the ‘‘speechlessness”’ of sensation, its inability to 
make any ‘‘statement,’! that is held to make the very 
notion of it meaningless, and to justify the student of 
knowledge in scouting it out of existence. ‘‘ Significance,” 
in the sense of standing as the sign of other mental states, 
is taken to be the sole function of what mental states we 
have; and from the perception that our little primitive 
sensation has as yet no significance in this literal sense, 
it is an easy step to call it first meaningless, next sense- 
less, then vacuous, and finally to brand it as absurd and 
inadmissible. But in this universal liquidation, this ever- 
lasting slip, slip, slip, of direct acquaintance into knowledge- 
about, of things into their relations, until at last nothing is 
left between which the relations can be supposed to obtain, 
does not all ‘“ significance” depart from the relations also? 
And when our knowledge “about” things has reached its 
never so complicated perfection, must there not needs 
abide alongside of it and inextricably mixed in with it 
some acquaintance with what things all this knowledge is 
about ? 

Now, our supposed little feeling gives a what; and if 
other feelings should succeed which remember the first, its 
what may stand as subject or predicate of some piece of 
knowledge-about, of some judgment, perceiving relations 
between it and other whats, which the other feelings may 
know. The hitherto dumb q will then receive a name and 
be no longer “‘speechless”’. But every name, as students 
of logic know, has its ‘‘denotation”’; and the denotation 
always means some fact, or content, relationless ab extra, or 
with its internal relations unanalysed, like the g which our 
primitive sensation is supposed to know. No relation- 
expressing proposition is possible except on the basis of a 
preliminary acquaintance with such “ facts,’’ with such con- 
tents, as this. Let the ¢ be fragrance, let it be toothache, 
or let it be a more complex kind of feeling, like that of the 
full-moon swimming in her blue abyss, it must first come in 
that simple shape, and be held fast in that “ first intention,” 
before any knowledge about it can be attained. The know- 


1 See, for example, Green’s Introduction to Hume’s Treatise of Human 
Nature, p. 36. 
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ledge about it is it with a context added. Undo 7, and 
what is added cannot be context. 

Let us say no more then about this objection, but enlarge 
our thesis, thus: If there be in the universe aq other than 
the ¢ in the feeling, the latter has acquaintance with an 
entity ejective to itself; an acquaintance moreover, which, 
as mere acquaintance, it is hard to imagine susceptible 
either of improvement or increase, being in its way com- 
plete ; and which obliges us (so long as we refuse not to 
call acquaintance knowledge) to say not only that the feel- 
ing is cognitive, but that all qualities of feeling, so long as 
there is anything outside of them which they resemble, are 
feelings of qualities of existence, and perceptions of outward 
truth. 

The point of this vindication of the cognitive function 
of the first feeling lies, it will be noticed, in the discovery 
that q does exist elsewhere than in it. In case this dis- 
covery were not made, we could not be sure the feeling was 
cognitive ; and in case there were nothing outside to be dis- 
covered, we should have to call the feeling a dream. But 
the feeling itself cannot make the discovery. Its own q is 
the only ¢g it grasps; and its own nature is not a particle 
altered by having the self-transcendent function of cogni- 
tion either added to it or taken away. The function is 
accidental; synthetic, not analytic; and falls outside and 
not inside its being.” 


1 Tf A enters and B exclaims, “ Didn’t you see my brother on the stairs ?” 
we all hold that A may answer, “I saw him, but didn’t know he was 
your brother”; ignorance of brotherhood not abolishing power to see. 
But those who, on account of the unrelatedness of the first facts with 
which we become acquainted, deny them to be “ known” to us, ought in 
consistency to maintain that if A did not perceive the relationship of 
the man on the stairs to B, it was impossible he should have noticed 
him at all. 

2 It seems paradoxical to call so important a function accidental, but I 
do not see how we can mend the matter. Just as, if we start with the 
reality and ask how it may come to be known, we can only reply by 
invoking a feeling which shall reconstruct it in its own more private 
fashion ; so, if we start with the feeling and ask how it may come to 
know, we can only reply by invoking a reality which shall reconstruct it 
in its own more public fashion. In either case, however, the datum we 
start with remains just what it was. One may easily get lost in verbal 
mysteries about the difference between quality of feeling and feeling of 
quality, between receiving and reconstructing the knowledge of a reality. 
But at the end we must confess that the notion of real cognition involves 
an unmediated dualism of the knower and the known. See Bowne’s 
Metaphysics, New York, 1882, pp. 403-412, and various passages in Lotze, 
e.g., Logic, § 308. 


3 
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A feeling feels as a gun shoots. If there be nothing to be 
felt or hit, they discharge themselves ins Blaue hinein. If, 
however, something starts up opposite them, they no longer 
simply shoot or feel, they hit and know. 

But with this arises a worse objection than any yet made. 
We the critics look on and see a real g and a feeling of ¢; 
and because the two resemble each other, we say the one 
knows the other. But what right have we to say this until 
we know that the feeling of y means to stand for or repre- 
sent just that same other g? Suppose, instead of one q, a 
number of real q’s in the field. If the gun shoots and hits, 
we can easily see which one of them it hits. But how can 
we distinguish which one the feeling knows? It knows the 
one it stands for. But which one does it stand for? It 
declares no intention in this respect. It merely resembles ; 
it resembles all indifferently ; and resembling, per se, is not 
necessarily representing or standing-for at all. Eggs re- 
semble each other, but do not on that account represent, 
stand for, or know each other. And if you say this is 
because neither of them is a feeling, then imagine the 
world to consist of nothing but toothaches, which ave feel- 
ings, feelings resembling each other exactly,—would they 
know each other the better for all that ? 

The case of g being a bare quality like that of toothache- 
pain is quite different from that of its being a concrete 
individual thing. There is practically no test for deciding 
whether the feeling of a bare quality means to represent it 
or not. It can do nothing to the quality beyond resembling 
it, simply because an abstract quality is a thing to which 
nothing can be done. Being without context or environ- 
ment or principium individuationis, a quiddity with no 
hecceity, a Platonic idea, even duplicate editions of such a 
quality (were they possible), would be indiscernible, and 
no sign could be given, no result altered, whether the feel- 
ing meant to stand for this edition or for that, or whether 
it simply resembled the quality without meaning to stand 
for it at all. Of our quality, resembling the feeling, and 
supposed to form the only reality in the world, we can say, 
however, that it is known to the feeling as much as in the 
nature of things it can possibly be known to any cognitive 
agency whatever, however perfect,—the feeling knowing of 
it all there is to be known, and standing for it and dis- 
criminating it as much as it admits of being discriminated 
and stood-for at all. 

If now we grant a genuine pluralism of editions to the 
quality g, by assigning to each a context which shall dis- 
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tinguish it from its mates, we may proceed to explain which 
edition of it the feeling knows, by extending our principle of 
resemblance to the context too, and saying the feeling knows 
the particular ¢ whose context it most exactly duplicates. 
But here again the theoretic doubt recurs: duplication and 
coincidence, are they knowledge? The gun shows which ¢ 
it points to and hits, by breaking it. Until the feeling can 
show us which g it points to and knows, by some equally 
flagrant token, why are we not free to deny that it either 
points to or knows any one of the real q’s at all, and to 
affirm that the word ‘“ resemblance”’ exhaustively describes 
its relation to the reality ? 

Well, as a matter of fact, every actual feeling does show 
us, quite as flagrantly as the gun, which ¢ it points to; and 
practically in concrete cases the matter is decided by an 
element we have hitherto left out. Let us pass from ab- 
stractions to possible instances, and ask our obliging deus 
ex machina to frame for us a richer world. Let him send 
me, for example, a dream of the death of a certain man, and 
let him simultaneously cause the man to die. How would 
our practical instinct spontaneously decide whether this 
were a case of cognition of the reality, or only a sort of 
marvellous coincidence of a resembling reality with my 
dream? Just such puzzling cases as this are what the 
“Society for Psychical Research”’ is busily collecting and 
trying to interpret in the most reasonable way. 

If my dream were the only one of the kind I ever had in 
my life, if the context of the death in the dream differed in 
many particulars from the real death’s context, and if my 
dream led me to no action about the death, unquestionably 
we should all call it a strange coincidence, and naught 
besides. But if the death in the dream had a long context, 
agreeing point for point with every feature that attended 
the real death; if I were constantly having such dreams, 
all equally perfect, and if on awaking I had a habit of 
acting immediately as if they were true and so getting ‘ the 
start’ of my more tardily informed neighbours,—we should 
probably all have to admit that I had some mysterious 
kind of clairvoyant power, that my dreams in an in- 
scrutable way meant just those realities they figured, and 
that the word ‘“coincidence”’ failed to touch the root of 
the matter. And whatever doubts anyone preserved would 
completely vanish, if it should appear that from the midst 
of my dream I had the power of interfering with the course 
of the reality, and making the events in it turn this way or 
that, according as I dreamed they should. Then at least it 
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would be certain that my waking critics and my dreaming 
self were dealing with the same. 

And thus do men invariably decide such a question. The 
falling of the dream’s practical consequences into the real world, 
and the extent of the resemblance between the two worlds 
are the criteria they instinctively use. All feeling is for 
the sake of action, all feeling results in action,—to-day no 
argument is needed to prove these truths. But by a most 
singular disposition of nature which we may conceive to 
have been different, my feelings act upon the realities within 
my critic’s world, Unless, then, my critic can prove that my 
feeling does not ‘point to” those realities which it acts 
upon, how can he continue to doubt that he and I are alike 
cognisant of one and the same real world? If the action is 
brought about in one world, that must be the world the 
feeling intends; if in another world, that is the world the 
feeling has in mind. If your feeling bear no fruits in my 
world, I call it utterly detached from my world; I call it a 
solipsism, and call its world a dream-world. If your tooth- 
ache do not prompt you to act as if I had a toothache, nor 
even as if I had a separate existence ; if you neither say to 
me, “‘ I know now how you must suffer!’’ nor ask me, ‘‘ Do 
you know a remedy?” I deny that your feeling, however it 
may resemble mine, is really cognisant of mine. It gives 
no sign of being cognisant, and such a sign is absolutely 
necessary to my admission that it is. 

Before I can think you to mean my world, you must 
affect my world; before I can think you to mean much of 
it, you must affect much of it; and before I can be sure you 
mean it as J do, you must affect it just as I should if I were 
in your place. Then I, your critic, will gladly believe that 
we are thinking, not only of the same reality, but that we 
are thinking it adie, and thinking a great part of its extent. 

Without the practical effects of our neighbour’s feelings 


1 The thoroughgoing objector might, it is true, still return to the charge, 
and, granting a dream which should completely mirror the real universe, 
and all the actions dreamed in which should be instantly matched by 
duplicate actions in this universe, still insist that this is nothing more 
than Leibnizian harmony, and that it is as far as ever from being made 
clear whether the dream-world refers to that other world, all of whose 
details it so closely copies. This objection leads deep into metaphysics. 
I do not impugn its importance, and justice obliges me to say that but for 
the teachings of my colleague, Dr. Josiah Royce, I should neither have 
grasped its full force nor made my own practical and psychological point of 
view as clear to myself as it is. On this occasion I prefer to stick stead- 
fastly to that point of view ; but I hope that Dr. Royce’s more funda- 
mental criticism of the function of cognition may ere long see the light. 
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on our own world, we should never suspect the existence of 
our neighbour’s feelings at all, and of course should never 
find ourselves playing the critic as we do in this article. 
The constitution of nature is very peculiar. In the world 
of each of us are certain objects called human bodies, which 
move about and act on all the other objects there, and the 
occasions of their actions are in the main what the occasions 
of our actions would be, were they our bodies. They use 
words and gestures, which, if we used them, would have 
thoughts behind them,—no mere thoughts “ dberhaupt,” 
however, but strictly determinate thoughts. I think you 
have the notion of fire in general, because I see you act 
towards this fire in my room just as I act towards it,—poke 
it and present your person towards it, and so forth. But 
that binds me to believe that if you feel ‘ fire” at all, ¢his is 
the fire you feel. As a matter of fact, whenever we con- 
stitute ourselves into psychological critics, it is not by dint 
of discovering which reality a feeling ‘‘ resembles” that we 
find out which reality it means. We become first aware of 
which one it means, and then we suppose that to be the 
one it resembles. We see each other looking at the same 
objects, pointing to them and turning them over in various 
ways, and thereupon we hope and trust that all of our 
several feelings resemble the reality and each other. But 
this is a thing of which we are never theoretically sure. 
Still, it would practically be a case of Griibelsucht, if a 
ruffian were assaulting and drubbing my body, to spend 
much time in subtle speculation either as to whether his 
vision of our two bodies resemble mine, or as to whether the 
body he really meant to insult were not some body in his 
mind’s eye, altogether other from my own. The practical 
point of view brushes such metaphysical cobwebs away. If 
what we have in mind be not my body, why call we it a body 
at all? His mind is inferred as a certain ejective term, to 
whose existence the things that happen in our two bodies 
point. The inference is quite void if the term, once in- 
ferred, be separated from its connexion with the two bodies 
that made me infer it, and connected with others that are 
no objects of mine at all. No matter for the metaphysical 
puzzle of how our two minds, the ruffian’s and mine, can 
mean the same bodies. Men who see each other’s bodies 
sharing the same space, treading the same earth, splashing 
the same water, making the same air resonant, and pursuing 
the same game and eating out of the same dish, will never 
practically believe in a pluralism of solipsistic worlds. 
Where, however, the actions of one mind seem to take no 
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effect in the world of the other, the case is different. This 
is what happens in poetry and fiction. Everyone knows 
Ivanhoe, for example; but so long as we stick to the story 
pure and simple without regard to the facts of its produc- 
tion, few would hesitate to admit that there are as many 
different ‘“‘Ivanhoes”’ as there are different minds cognisant of 
the story.1. The fact that all these ‘“‘Ivanhoes”’ resemble each 
other does not prove the contrary. But if an alteration 
invented by one man in his version were to reverberate im- 
mediately through all the other versions, and produce changes 
therein, we should then easily agree that all these thinkers 
were thinking the same ‘ Ivanhoe,” and that, fiction or no 
fiction, it formed a little world common to them all. 

Having reached this point, we may take up our thesis and 
improve it again. Still calling the reality by the name of ¢ 
and letting the critic’s feeling vouch for it, we can say that 
any other feeling will be held cognisant of g, provided it 
both resemble g, and refer to g, as shown by its either 
modifying qg directly, or modifying some other reality, p or 
7, which the critic knows to be continuous with g. Or 
more shortly, thus: The feeling of q knows whatever reality 
it resembles, and either directly or indirectly operates on. If it 
resemble without operating, it is a dream; if it operate 
without resembling, it is an error.” 


1 That is, there is no real “Ivanhoe,” not even the one in Sir Walter Scott’s 
mind as he was writing the story. That one is only the first one of the 
“Tvyanhoe”-solipsisms. It is quite true we can make it the real “Ivanhoe” if 
we like, and then say that the other “Ivanhoes” know it or do not know it, 
according as they refer to and resemble it or no. This is done by bringing 
in Sir Walter Scott himself as the author of the real “Ivanhoe,” and so 
making a complex object of both. This object, however, is not a story 
pure and simple. It has dynamic relations with the world common to 
the experience of all the readers. Sir Walter Scott’s “Ivanhoe” got itself 
printed in volumes which we all can handle, and to any one of which we 
can refer to see which of our versions be the true one, «e., the original one 
of Scott himself. We can see the manuscript ; in short we can get back 
to the “Ivanhoe” in Scott’s mind by many an avenue and channel of this real 
world of our experience,—a thing we can by no means do with either the 
Ivanhoe, or the Rebecca, either the Templar or the Isaac of York, of the 
story taken simply as such, and detached from the conditions of its pro- 
duction. Everywhere, then, we have the same test: can we pass con- 
tinuously from two objects in two minds to a third object which seems to 
be in both minds, because each mind feels every modification imprinted on 
it by the other? If so, the first two objects named are derivatives, to say 
the least, from the same third object, and may be held, if they resemble 
each other, to refer to one and the same reality. 


* Among such errors are those cases in which our feeling operates on a 
reality which it does partially resemble, and yet does not intend: as for 
instance, when I take up your umbrella, meaning to take my own. I can- 
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It is to be feared that the reader may consider this formula 
rather insignificant and obvious, and hardly worth the 
labour of so many pages, especially when he considers that 
the only cases to which it applies are percepts, and that the 
whole field of symbolic or conceptual thinking seems to 
elude its grasp. Where the reality is either a material thing 
or act, or a state of the critic’s consciousness, I may both 
mirror it in my mind and operate upon it as soon as I 
perceive it. But there are many cognitions, universally 
allowed to be such, which neither mirror nor operate on 
their realities. As Reid says, “‘ every man knows that he 
can relate the pain he suffered, not only without pain, but 
with pleasure ; and that to suffer pain and think of it, are 
things which differ totally in kind and not in degree only ”’. 

In the whole field of symbolic thought we are universally 
held both to intend, to speak of, and to reach conclusions 
about—to know, in short—particular realities, without 
having in our subjective consciousness any mind-stuff out 
of which an image of them might be framed. We are 
instructed about them by language which awakens no sub- 
stantive consciousness beyond its sound; and we know 


not be said here either to know your umbrella, or my own, which latter 
my feeling more completely resembles. Iam mistaking them both, mis- 
representing their context, &e. 

We have spoken in the text as if the eritie were necessarily one mind, 
and the feeling criticised another. But the criticised feeling and its critic 
may be earlier and later feelings of the same mind, and here it might seem 
that we could dispense with the notion of operating, to prove that critic 
and criticised are referring to and meaning to represent the same. We 
think we see our past feelings directly, and know what they refer to with- 
out appeal. At the worst, we can always fix the intention of our present 
feeling and make it refer to the same reality to which any one of our past 
feelings may have referred. So we need no “operating” here, to make sure 
that the feeling and its critic mean the same real qg. Well, all the better 
if this is so! We have covered the more complex and difficult case in our 
text, and we may let this easier one go. The main thing at present is to 
stick to practical psychology, and ignore metaphysical difficulties. 

One more remark. Our formula contains, it will be observed, nothing 
to correspond to the great principle of cognition laid down by Professor 
Ferrier in his Institutes of Metuphysic and apparently adopted by all 
the followers of Fichte, the principle, namely, that for knowledge to be 
constituted there must be knowledge of the knowing mind along with 
whatever else is known : not g, as we have supposed, but q plus myself, must 
be the least I can know. It is certain that the common sense of mankind 
never dreams of using any such principle when it tries to discriminate be- 
tween conscious states that are knowledge and conscious states that are 
not. So that Ferrier’s principle, if it have any relevancy at all, must have 
relevancy to the metaphysical possibility of consciousness at large, and not 
to the practically recognised constitution of cognitive consciousness. We 
may therefore pass it by without further notice here. 
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which realities they are by the faintest and most fragmentary 
glimpse of some remote context they may have and by no 
direct imagination of themselves. As minds may differ 
here, let me speak in the first person. Iam sure that my 
own current thinking has words for its almost exclusive 
subjective material, words which are made intelligible by 
being referred to some reality that lies beyond the horizon 
of direct consciousness, and of which I am only aware as of 
a derminus existing in a certain direction, to which the words 
might, but do not, lead. The sulyect, or topic, of the words 
is usually something towards which I mentally seem to pitch 
them in a backward way, almost as I might jerk my thumb 
over my shoulder to point at something, without looking 
round, if I were only entirely sure that it was there. The 
upshot, or conclusion, of the words is something towards 
which I seem to incline my head forwards, as if giving 
assent to its existence, though all my mind’s eye catches 
sight of may be some tatter of an image connected with it, 
which tatter, however, if only endued with the feeling of 
familiarity and reality, makes me feel that the whole to 
which it belongs is rational and real, and fit to be let pass. 

Here then is cognitive consciousness on a large scale, and 
yet what it knows, it hardly resembles in the least degree. 
The formula last laid down for our thesis must therefore be 
made more complete. We may now express it thus: A 
Percept knows whatever reality it directly or indirectly operates on 
and resembles; a Conceptual Feeling, or Thought, refers to, and 
takes cognisance of) a reality, whenever it actually or potentially 
terminates in a percept that operates on or resembles that reality. 
The percept may be either sensation or sensorial idea ; and 
when I say the thought must terminate in such a percept, I 
mean that it must be aware of the percept in one of those 
dim ways described in a former article,’ that it must con- 
sciously look in the direction thereof, and ultimately be 
capable of leading up thereto,—by the way of practical 
experience, if the terminal feeling be a sensation; by the 
way of logical or habitual suggestion, if it be only an image 
in the mind. 

Let an illustration make this plainer. I open the first 
book I take up, and read the first sentence that meets my 
eye: ‘‘ Newton saw the handiwork of God in the heavens 
as plainly as Paley in the animal kingdom”’. I immediately 


1Js an incomplete “thought about” that reality, that reality is its 
“topic,” &e. See Minp XXXIII. 23. 
2 Ibid., pp. 14-17, 19, 23-24. 
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look back and try to analyse the subjective state in which 
I rapidly apprehended this sentence as I read it. In the 
first place there was an obvious feeling that the sentence 
was intelligible and rational and related to the world of 
realities. There was also a sense of agreement or harmony 
between ‘‘ Newton,” “‘ Paley,” and “‘God”’. There was no 
apparent image connected with the words “ heavens,” or 
m handiwork,” or “God”; they were words merely. With 
“animal kingdom ”’ I think there was the faintest conscious- 
ness (it may possibly have been an image of the steps) of 
the Museum of Zoology in the town of Cambridge where I 
write. With “ Paley ” there was an equally faint conscious- 
ness of a small dark leather book ; and with ‘‘ Newton” a 
pretty distinct vision of the right-hand lower corner of a 
curling periwig. This is all the mind-stuff I can dis- 
cover in my first consciousness of the meaning of this 
sentence, and I am afraid that even not all of this would 
have been present had I come upon the sentence in a 
genuine reading of the book, and not picked it out for an 
experiment. And yet my consciousness was truly cognitive. 
The sentence is ‘‘ about realities” which my psychological 
critic—for we must not forget him—acknowledges to be 
such, even as he acknowledges my distinct feeling that they 
ave realities, and my acquiescence in the general rightness of 
what I read of them, to be true knowledges on my part. 

Now what justifies my critic in being as lenient as this ? 
This singularly inadequate consciousness of mine, made up 
of symbols that neither resemble nor affect the realities they 
stand for,—how can he be sure it is cognisant of the very 
realities he has himself in mind ? 

He is sure because in countless like cases he has seen such 
inadequate and symbolic thoughts, by developing themselves, 
terminate in percepts that practically modified and pre- 
sumably resembled his own. By “‘ developing ’”’ themselves 
is meant obeying their tendencies, following up the sug- 
gestions nascently present in them, moving in the direction 
in which they seem to point, clearing up the penumbra, 
making distinct the halo, unravelling ‘the fringe, which is 
part of their composition, and in the midst of which their 
more substantive kernel of subjective content seems con- 
sciously to lie. Thus I may develop my thought in the 
Paley direction by procuring the brown leather volume and 
bringing the passages about the animal kingdom before the 
critic’s eyes. I may satisfy him that the words mean for 
me just what they mean for him, by showing him 7x conereto 
the very animals and their arrangements, of which the 
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pages treat. I may get Newton’s works and portraits; or if 
I follow the line of suggestion of the wig, I may smother 
my critic in seventeenth-century-matters pertaining to 
Newton’s environment, to show that the word Newton 
has the same /ocus and relations in both our minds. Finally 
I may, by act and word, persuade him that what I mean by 
God and the heavens and the analogy of handiworks, is just 
what he means also. 

My demonstration in the last resort is to his senses. My 
thought makes me act on his senses much as he might him- 
self act on them, were he pursuing the consequences of a 
perception of his own. Practically then my thought ter- 
minates in is realities. He willingly supposes it, therefore, 
to be of them, and inwardly to resemble what his own thought 
would be, were it of the same symbolic sort as mine. And 
the pivot and fulcrum and support of his mental persuasion, 
is the sensible operation which my thought leads me, or 
may lead, to effect—the bringing of Paley’s book, of New- 
ton’s portrait, &c., before his very eyes. 

In the last analysis, then, we believe that we all know 
and think about and talk about the same world, because we 
believe our percepts are possessed by us in common. And we 
believe this because the percepts of each one of us seem to 
be changed in consequence of changes in the percepts of 
someone else. What you mean by me is in the first instance 
a percept of yourown. Unexpectedly, however, I open and 
show you a book, uttering certain sounds the while. These 
acts are also your percepts, but they so resemble acts of 
yours with feelings prompting them, that you cannot doubt 
I have the feelings too, or that the book is one book felt in 
both our worlds. That it is felt in the same way, that my 
feelings of it resemble yours, is something of which we 
never can be sure, but which we assume as the simplest 
hypothesis that meets the case. As a matter of fact, we 
never ave sure of it, and, as ELrkenntnisstheoretiker, we can 
only say that of feelings that should not resemble each other, 
both could not know the same thing at the same time in 
the same way.! If each holds to its own percept as the 
reality, it is bound to say of the other percept, that, though 
it may intend that reality, and prove this by working change 
upon it, yet, if it do not resemble it, it is all false and 
wrong.” 


1 Though both might terminate in the same thing and be incomplete 
thoughts “ about” it. 
* The difference between Idealism and Realism is immaterial here. What 
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If this be so of percepts, how much more so of higher 
modes of thought! Even in the sphere of sensation indi- 
viduals are probably different enough. Comparative study 
of the simplest conceptual elements seems to show a wider 
divergence still. And when it comes to general theories and 
emotional attitudes towards life, it is indeed time to say 
with Thackeray, ‘‘ My friend, a different universe walks 
about under your hat and under mine”’. 

What can save us at all and prevent us from flying asunder 
into a chaos of mutually repellent solipsisms? Through 
what can our several minds commune? Through nothing 
but the mutual resemblance of those of our feelings which 
have this strange power of modifying each other, which are 
mere dumb knowledges-of-acquaintance, and which must also 
resemble their realities or not know them aright at all. In 
such pieces of knowledge-of-acquaintance all our knowledge- 
about must end, and carry a sense of this possible ter- 
mination as part of its content. These percepts, these 
termini, these sensible things, these mere matters-of-ac- 
quaintance, are the only realities we ever directly know, and 
the whole history of our thought is the history of our sub- 
stitution of one of them for another, and the reduction of 
the latter to the status of a conceptual sign. Contemned 
though they be by some thinkers, these sensations are the 
mother-earth, the anchorage, the stable rock, the first and 
last limits, the terminus a quo and the terninus ad quem of 
the mind. To find such sensational termini should be our 
aim with all our higher thought. They end discussion ; 
they destroy the false conceit of knowledge; and without 
them we are all at sea with each other’s meaning. If two 
men act alike on a percept, they believe themselves to feel 
alike about it; if not, they may suspect they know it in 
differing ways. We can never be sure we understand each 
other till we are able to bring the matter to this test.1. This 


is said in the text is consistent with either theory. A law by which my 
percept shall change yours directly is no more mysterious than a law by 
which it shall first change a reality, and then the reality change yours. 
In either case you and I seem knit into a continuous world, and not to 
form a pair of solipsisms. 

1“ There is no distinction of meaning so fine as to consist in anything 
but a possible difference of practice. . . . It appears, then, that the 
rule for attaining the [highest] grade of clearness of apprehension is as 
follows: Consider what effects, which might conceivably have practical 
bearings, we conceive the object of our conception to have. Then, our 
conception of these effects is the whole of our conception of the object.” 
Charles S. Peirce: “ How to make our Ideas clear,” in Popular Sctence 
Monthly, New York, January, 1878, p. 293. 
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is why metaphysical discussions are so much like fighting 
with the air; they have no practical issue of a sensational 
kind. ‘‘ Scientific’? theories, on the other hand, always 
terminate in definite percepts. You can deduce a possible 
sensation from your theory and, taking me into your labora- 
tory, prove that your theory is true of my world by giving 
me the sensation then and there. Beautiful is the flight ot 
conceptual reason through the upper air of truth. No 
wonder philosophers are dazzled by it still, and no wonder 
they look with some disdain at the low earth of feeling from 
which the goddess launched herself aloft. But woe to her 
if she return not home to its acquaintance; ‘‘ Virgends haften 
dann die unsicheren Sohlen”’ : every crazy wind will take her, 
and, like a fire-balloon at night, she will go out among the 
stars. 























III.—KANT HAS WO7 ANSWERED HUME! 
By Dr. J. HutcHison STIruine. 


II. 


WHAT we have to see on the part of Kant is his answer to 
Hume. We have to consider, first, did Kant fairly under- 
stand what Hume meant in reference to the element of 
necessity that characterised the inference from effects to 
causes? Second, did he fairly demonstrate Hume’s own 
answer to be incompetent? And, third, did he fairly answer 
the problem—did he fairly bring forward such explanation 
as enabled every beneficiary of it to see clearly the reason of 
the necessity in question, to see clearly why it was that it 
was impossible for any change to take place without a cause? 

Now the first two of these questions I answer unhesita- 
tingly in the affirmative; but the last, on the contrary, I 
answer as unhesitatingly in the negative. 

One or two passages in the very opening of the Prolegomena 
are quite conclusive of themselves in regard to the first 
question. Hume (says Kant in these) “ proved incontro- 
vertibly that it is altogether impossible for reason to think 
a@ priori and from ideas any such connexion as the 
connexion of cause and effect, for that connexion implies 
necessity’. There we see plainly that Kant perfectly under- 
stands the angle of Hume’s question, the whence of necessity, 
namely, in the causal inference. At the same time we may, 
in passing, quite justly take exception to Kant’s other words 
in the statement. I do not know that it can be truly said 
of Hume that he proved—whatever he may have proved— 
“qd priori and from ideas’”’. At all events, he would hardly 
have used such language himself in description of his action. 
He simply pointed out that, in the relative objects them- 
selves, neither before the event, nor after the event, could 
we perceive any tie that bound them (the objects in the 
event) necessarily together. Such procedure is hardly to be 
spoken of as ‘‘a proof,” ‘ad priori,” and ‘from ideas,” in 
the rigorously exact and peremptory manner adopted by 
Kant. On the contrary, in Hume it is mere assertion of an 
assumed state of the case on its simply being looked at ; or, 
at most and best, it is but an appeal to the experience of the 


1 Concluded from Minp XXXVI. 
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reader. But what is most wonderful, when we consider the 
actual words, is that Kant’s own eventual pretensions are to 
‘a proof,” ‘a priori,” and “from ideas’’—this, at the very 
moment that he asserts any such achievement to have been 
incontrovertibly ‘‘ proved”’ by Hume to be impossible! So 
far at least as words go, surely Kant defeats his own self 
here by a direct anticipatory suicide. It might not be diffi- 
cult to explain this; but it is not worth stopping for. What 
we have to see at present is that Kant signalised the neces- 
sity. ‘‘The question with Hume,” he says, “ was only of 
the source of this idea, not of the indispensableness of it in 
use;’’ and he very justly censures Reid and the rest for their 
quite inexcusable misapprehensions. 

As concerns the second question, a quotation or two will 
also suffice. 


“Hume derived the idea of necessity from experience, namely, from 
custom, or a subjective necessity due to repeated association in experience, 
and so at last erroneously taken for objective (WW. ii. 728). What is the 
secret c here, on which the understanding supports itself when it believes 
itself to discover outside of A, and alien to A, a predicate B, that is never- 
theless united to it? Experience it cannot be, for the enunciation con- 
cerned unites the one thing to the other, not only with greater generality 
than experience can provide, but even with the expression of necessity (tb. 
23). In the proposition that every change must have a cause, the very 
idea of a cause so manifestly implies the idea of necessity in the union with 
an effect, and of a rigorous universality of rule, that it would be quite lost, 
did we derive it, as Hume has done, from a repeated association of what 
happens with what precedes, and a consequent habit (mere subjective neces- 
sity) of uniting ideas (vb. 698). How is it possible, said the discriminating 
Hume, that, if an idea be given me, I can go beyond or outside of it, and 
join with it another idea, not at all contained in it—conjoin them, in fact, 
so as though the one belonged of necessity to the other. Only experience 
can supply such unions, and all that supposed necessity is nothing but a 
long custom of finding something true, and so of taking a subjective neces- 
sity to be an objective one (iii. 30, ff.).” 


Reflection on these passages cannot fail to prove to the 
reader that Kant, while perfectly recognising and under- 
standing both the question and the answer of Hume, quite 
as perfectly recognised and understood the inadequacy and 
incompetency of the latter to the former. If I ask for an 
insight, an intellectual perception, into the reason of a truth, 
universal and common to us all, it is in vain to refer me to 
a mere feeling, an instinctive feeling, of my own, that has 
only grown up in me in consequence of my just being in the 
habit of, from day to day, seeing such things. 

When this dropping of a particle of ink occasions a stain 
on the paper, I am sure that there is a reason for it that 
does not lie in me, but in the things themselves. You 
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cannot stave me off by saying the reason you want is just 
that you have seen the same thing before, and you have got 
into the habit of expecting it ; the supposed necessity is but 
a feeling of yours; it is not an element in the facts; neither, 
consequently, does it admit of—nor does it call for— 
being intellectually seen into. To this, of course, one can 
only shake one’s head. I feel, I know that it is not custom, 
it is not a habit in me, but a truth in the facts themselves 
that necessarily connects them, the one with the other. 
The union between the word cause and the meaning it sug- 
gests, is now, by habit, custom, a spontaneous, instantaneous, 
fixed and necessary one in my mind; but still the word and 
the meaning, thus inseparably united by habit, are not 
together the one as cause and the other as effect: they are 
together, after all, only by arbitrary association ; and, really, 
any other combination of letters might have been assumed 
to represent the same idea. Cause, cause, to almost every 
Chinaman or Turk—cause, cause, to Plato and Aristotle, were 
simply gibberish. Here, then, we have a perfect example of 
the necessity of habit; but it shows at once as essentially 
different from the connexion of ink-drop and paper-stain. 
The necessity of union, conjunction, or connexion in this 
latter case, let its source be what it may, let it depend on 
what it may, let its reason, its rationale be what it may, lies 
manifestly, obviously, evidently—self-evidently—in the facts 
themselves. It is not in me, it is not a feeling of mine; it is 
a thing that, as having a reason of its own, I want to see 
into. 

Well, then, it is to the explanation of this that Kant, after 
Hume’s failure, and in full view of it, now fairly, faithfully 
and confidently addresses himself. ‘‘ Here is now the place,” 
he intimates (iii. 73), ‘to raze Hume’s doubt to the very 
foundation [Hier ist nun der Ort den Hume’schen Zweifel 
aus dem Grunde zu heben].’’ But before proceeding to this, 
intelligence for ourselves, as well as justice for Kant, 
demands that we should provide ourselves with the general 
idea of Kant in his main critical action. From the Intro- 
duction to the Prolegomena I quote as follows :— 


“T shall take it upon me to say that the unprejudiced reader will not 
merely have doubts in regard to metaphysic as yet, but will, in the end, 
be completely convinced that any such science is completely impossible 
unless with satisfaction of the requirements here made. . . . No event has 
taken place which might have been more decisive as regards the destiny of 
this science than the foray of David Hume. He threw no light, but he 


struck aspark, which, &c. . . . This hint of David Hume’s was what, years ago, 
first broke my dogmatic slumber. . . . I tried first, then, whether Hume’s ob- 


servation might not be made general, and soon found that the idea of the 
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connexion of cause and effect was not by any means the only one through 
which the understanding @ priori thinks to itself connexions among things, 
but rather that metaphysic simply consists of such. I endeavoured to assure 
myself of their number, applying for that purpose a single principle ; and 
this succeeding to my wish, I set about their deduction. ... Thus it was my 
fortune to succeed in the solution of the Humian problem, not merely in a 
particular case, but in respect of the entire faculty of pure reason. I was able 
to advance slowly but surely towards an ultimate determination of the total 
sphere of pure reason, as well in its limits as in its contained matter : which 
was precisely what was wanted to secure finally, for metaphysic, on a safe 
and certain plan, its own entire system.” 


What I want to show by this extract is that Kant’s whole 
work (and what alone led to all the others, Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel) rose out of one consideration only. What was— 
whence was—that very strange and peculiar species of 
necessity to which Hume had drawn attention in the phe- 
nomena of cause and effect ? That was the one spore, as it 
were the bean on the stalk of which, up there in the clouds, 
there rests the palace of more than one giant—perhaps in 
dream. In a word, to Kant metaphysic itself, to us the 
Kritik of Pure Reason, nay, German philosophy as a whole, 
has absolute foundation in the whence or why of necessary 
connexion. Such necessary connexion exhibited itself, in the 
course of the reflections of Kant, not as confined to causality 
alone, but as common (and, at the same time, peculiar) to all 
the propositions that collectively constituted what science 
there was of metaphysic proper. It was therefore a general 
problem that was concerned, and no special one. The dis- 
covery of its solution would realise at last what had been so 
long the dream of philosophy ! 

What was this one quality, then, that was at once com- 
mon and peculiar to all these propositions ? 

A proposition is a judgment, and a judgment is a de- 
claration of one thing of another. Now, evidently, the 
important point is—the reason of the declaration. Why do 
I declare A of B—why do I declare the predicate of the 
subject ? All bodies are extended ; some bodies are heavy ; 
the three angles in all triangles are equal to two right angles. 
Is the reason of the declaration—the fulcrum on which it 
rests—in all these three propositions the same? No. Ex- 
tension is implied in bodies: I cannot think a body without 
thinking it as extended. I can, however, think a body as 
light ; a// bodies are not heavy. Heaviness, then, is not, as 
extension is, implied in bodies. It is plain, therefore, that 
the fulcrum on which the declaration rests, is, in these two 
propositions, a different one. Now, to say it at once, this 
difference is that of analysis and synthesis. If I declare 
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extension of body, it is because I see by analysis that the 
notion or idea body already, or just of itself, contains the 
sub-notion or sub-idea extension. But this is not my reason 
for declaring heaviness of bodies. I can declare, of anything 
whatever, all that it means. I can declare transparency of 
windows, opacity of blinds, seclusion of islands, continuity 
of continents, necks of peninsulas, outlet and inlet of doors, 
ventilation of chimneys, &c., &c. To say windows are not 
transparent, blinds not opaque, islands not secluded, &c., 
&c., would be to deny of these objects their very meaning— 
would be self-contradictory and therefore false. What is 
implied—consequently, a sub-notion—is true of its notion ; 
otherwise there would be a self-contradiction. That, then, 
-is the rationale of the analytic judgment. Some bodies are 
heavy—this is a proposition that, not being analytic, must 
be synthetic. That is, it is by reason of a synthesis that I 
declare of certain bodies heaviness. Where do I find the 
synthesis? In experience. I have balanced certain bodies 
in scales or in my hand, and found them heavy. I do not 
find this out by analysis; I find it out by synthesis. I apply 
to experience, and it extends to me the synthesis. Is it true, 
now, that we must affirm the idea due to the synthesis under 
the same test as that under which we must affirm the idea 
due to the analysis—that it would be a self-contradiction, 
namely, to affirm otherwise? By no means. It is a con- 
tradiction to say, bodies are not extended; but it is no 
contradiction to say, all bodies are not heavy. The analytic 
proposition, then, is, on peril of its life (contradiction) true 
—necessarily true. But contradiction is not the life of the 
synthetic proposition. To one idea experience does add 
another, we find. But our only reason for the declaration 
is the fact of the finding. There would have been no con- 
tradiction had such and such not been found to be fact. 
Experience synthetically adds brittleness to glass; but it 
would be no contradiction were glass, as some glass might be, 
found infrangible. Experience adds softness to clay ; but it 
would be no contradiction if it were found to be hard. Now 
these synthetic propositions of experience are called mutters 
of fact: their life is simply the finding ; a fact is just found 
to be the fact it is. The evidence of matters of fact, conse- 
quently, is @ posteriori, while that of an analytic proposition 
is @ priori (if only relatively so). I recognise bodies to be 
extended—da priort. That is, remaining by the subject, the 
idea, and not travelling beyond it—beforehand, as it were, 
before experience and in independence of it—I discover the 
truth. I recognise certain bodies, again, to be soft—d pos- 
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teriori. That is, turning to experience, I discover the truth 
behindhand, as it were; that is, after experience, and in 
dependence on experience. Now these two species of evi- 
dence, the @ priori and the @ posteriori differ in their validity: 
the former (even though relative) is apodictic (necessary and 
universal), while the latter is only contingent (probable). That 
depends on the test of contradiction : bodies not extended, 
islands not secluded, chimneys not ventilating, would be 
contradictions. But bodies not heavy, clay not soft, glass not 
weak, would be none. 

As for the third proposition that relates to the angles, we 
have already, in our Part I., seen all that is necessary to be 
said in its regard. Its life, and the life of all such, is neither 
analysis nor experience. Its life is Relation of Ideas. It is 
synthetic, yet not @ posteriori ; necessary, yet not analytic. 
An @ priori synthetic, then! How is it possible? By dis- 
covery of the relation of ideas present in it. Jor its part, 
again, the discovery is effected either by intuition or demon- 
stration. The truth of the straight line being the shortest is 
seen by intuition, intellectual perception of the relation of 
ideas exhibited. The truth of the proposition in regard to 
the angles is perceived through demonstration. But demon- 
stration always leads back to intuition. Mathematical a 
priori synthetics are thus possible through intuition of the 
relations of ideas. 

We have now to apply these principles to the propositions 
in question, examples of which are these. Every change 
must have a cause ; The matter of the universe can neither 
be lessened nor increased ; Action and re-action are always 
equal. In the first place, they are, evidently matter of fact. 
I must have experienced causes and effects, matter, action, 
&c., to know anything at all about them. Without ex- 
perience cause would be a blank, effect a blank. In the 
second place, they are synthetic. The effect is not found by 
analysis in the cause; it is added to it by experience. In 
the third place, they are of an @ priori validity. The validity 
in cause and effect is not just found. How do we know the 
sea in the Straits of Dover to be shallow, or the water of the 
Baltic to be brackish, or Arthur’s Seat to have a bare rock on 
the top of it? Just because we find each statement to be 
fact. But it would never come into our heads to say that 
Arthur’s Seat must have a bare rock on the top of it, or that 
in the Straits of Dover the sea must be shallow. Of the 
three propositions above, however, we use must; and yet 
they are all three of them matters of fact, as much matters 
of fact as the three contingent propositions which we have 
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just opposed to them. I can only know any cause, or any 
effect simply by experience, simply as a matter of fact ; and 
yet I add to the connexion of them the expression of neces- 
sity. They are as necessary as all analytic propositions, and 
they are as necessary as all synthetic propositions that rest 
on the relation of ideas; and yet they owe their validity 
neither to the one principle nor the other. They are not 
analytic ; and it is not the intuition of the relations of ideas 
that discovers their validity. Matters of fact that have yet 
the validity whether of analysis, or of the relations of ideas, 
—what shall we say of them? We can only say of them that 
they possess an d@ priori validity. There are thus two sorts 
of matters of fact: one that, like the ordinary findings of 
experience, are in validity @ posterivri, and another that in 
validity are @ priori. The latter, too, like the mathematical 
propositions, are @ priori synthetics! The reason in the 
mathematical propositions we found to lie in a certain insight 
into relations of ideas; but we have no such insight here. 
Causes and effects are matters of fact ; the terms are not mere 
ideas, and they are separate and different from each other. 
We are just forced to ask, then, how is it that @ priori syn- 
thetic propositions, in matters of fact, are possible? That is 
the same question as to ask the why or whence of necessity in 
the proposition of causality, which, though a matter of fact 
and synthetic, is possessed of an @ priori validity. That one 
question, as we have said, means the whole German action.' 

What, then, was the peculiar quality in the propositions 
concerned, or, specially, what was the peculiar quality in 
the proposition of causality? Such propositions were all 
alike in this, that they were not judgments of identity 
through analysis. Neither was the source of the synthesis 
that bound together the differents in them, experience ; for 
experience was incompetent to a necessity that was synthetic, 
and not analytic. This necessity, too, was not a mere relative 
necessity. We say the man who undermines his house may 
know beforehand, i.c., @ priori, the result; but the d@ priori 
here is only a relative @ priori, dependent on, and derived 


1A late excellent review-article on recent Kantian expositions quotes 
from one of these that the question : How are synthetic judgments @ priori 
possible ? “ means simply this—How can the individual mind get beyond 
itself? how can we know?” The reviewer adds, “If this be the meaning, 
as no doubt it is, every sensible reader is prompted to ask, Then why should 
the philosopher not have said so in simple and intelligible language ?” 
One finds this very natural on the part of the reviewer ; but one must 
regret his falling on such a source of information, for the question con- 
cerned is simply Kant, and the entire Kant! 
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from, what is itself derived from experience, the more 
general proposition that unsupported bodies fall. But a 
necessity that is d@ priori, and yet not relatively a priori, 
and still in’ matters of fact, is an @ priori that is very 
particularly placed. Analysis is excluded, relation of ideas 
is excluded, nature is excluded,—there is no region or 
locus left for it but the mind: it must be truly, or strictly, 
or literally @ priori! 

We see here that Kant has raised causality into a vast 
general question, and can understand how, with the con- 
sequent inquest into the mind itself—that is, into reason as 
reason, pure reason, the original or @ priori principles of 
knowledge as knowledge—we can understand, I say, how 
Kant, with this alone before him, may have left causality 
as causality, so far, out of view. 

Seeing now, then, the whole general idea of Kant, we 
may better understand the part of it that relates to causality. 

Kant’s special answer to Hume occupies sections 28-31 
of the Prolegomena. I have it here translated in full, but 
space fills up so quick that I shall extract only its essential 
moments :— 


“T cannot think such @ priori synthesis as we have seen in the proposi- 
tions of cause, of substance, and of reciprocity to exist in sensations as sen- 
sations. We find examples of it, however, in the judgments of the under- 
standing. There is the relation of antecedent and consequent, for instance. 
Now, we have not to do with things-in-themselves. _Things-in-themselves 
we should have to take in their quality. That quality they would dictate 
to us, not take ours on them. The things we have to do with are sensa- 
tions, affections of our own. But already ours, our own, us, it is quite 
conceivable how subjected, exposed to, received into other elements of us, 
they may take on modification from them. They are all subjective, all 
within ; but, thus all homogeneous and in the same place, they must 
mutually meet and mingle, they must mutually interpenetrate, influence, 
and modify each other. It is a question to be entertained, then, that of 
the subsumption of sensations under the categories, under such judgments 
or notions as that of antecedent and consequent. 

“Tt is by that we try now Hume’s problem. First, there is @ priort 
furnished me by logic the form of an hypothetical or conditional judg- 
ment, whereby to determine, namely, one given cognition as antecedent 
and another as consequent. Again, it is possible that there is met with 
[wird angetroffen]a rule of relation in the facts of sense, which rule declares, 
on one certain impression of sense, a certain other constantly to follow 
(though not vice versé)—and this is a case in which to apply the hypothe- 
tical judgment, and say, for example, If a body be long enough shone upon 
by the sun, that body becomes warm. There is certainly not yet here a 
necessity of connexion, nor yet, consequently, the idea of a cause. But 
continuing I say further now, if the above proposition, which is as yet 
merely a subjective conjunction of impressions in sense, is to be a pro- 
position of experience, then it must be regarded as necessarily and univer- 
sally true. But such a proposition would then be this, The sun, by its 
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light, is the cause of the warmth. The above rule in sense, for good now, 
becomes regarded as a law, and not as obtaining merely so far as impres- 
sions of sense qué impressions of sense, but as obtaining in these very im- 
pressions of sense, on behalf of a possible experience, which requires rules 
universally and necessarily valid. ... The categories have no meaning what- 
ever as applied to things-in-themselves. Neither have they any meaning 
whatever unless in application to the intimations of sense. They serve, 
as it were, only to syllabify sense, in order to enable it to be read as ex- 
perience. 

“This complete solution of Hume’s problem—a result which would have 
surprised Hume himself—rescues for the categories their own @ priori 
origin, and for the universal laws of nature their own validity, but still 
only so that it limits their application to experience alone, and for this 
reason, that their possibility has its foundation in the connexion of under- 
standing with experience, not, nevertheless, so that they derive from ex- 
perience, but, on the contrary, so that experience derives from them ; 
which completely inverted mode of connexion never once struck Hume in 
the head.” 


The first paragraph, referred to Kant as above, will be 
found considerably expanded by him; but it will be found 
also here perfectly true to the thought. The hinge on which, 
in these expressions, all turns is a new general theory of per- 
ception, of which what relates to causation concerns but a 
part. The constitutive elements here are, first, sense, and 
second, understanding. On the first head, Kant is very 
exact in his discrimination, and desires us to see that the 
elements of sense in objects are, strictly, the sensations only 
which are set up within us—by what impressing agents we 
know not. Colours, mere states of the retina, are all we 
see ; sounds, mere ringings in the ear, are all we hear; feels, 
mere states of our own (as warm or cold, &c.), are all we 
touch ; and so of smell and taste. So far as sense is con- 
cerned, then, we only know such subjective states of our own. 
But, so far, plainly, these sensations, these mere subjective 
states of our own, are not what we call objects. While 
there is only a scarlet painting on my retina, I know that 
only, and nothing, as yet, of the scarlet curtain, as which 
I presently throw it out. In order that these internal feel- 
ings of my own should become objects of experience, these 
internal colours within me become alien things without me, 
the scarlet become a curtain, we must bring in among these 
feelings the second element, the categories, namely, and 
these are ready-formed notions of and in the understanding. 
Once that assemblage of colours on my retina—black, and 
white, and brown, and gray, and blue, and buff, all limited 
off and shaded against each other—get categorised, they (the 
colours) at once throw themselves without, and stand before 
me as an object—a man, say, so and so dressed. That land- 
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scape which I now see as miles and miles of field and sea 
and sky is in the first instance,—is always, so far as sense is 
concerned—only so many greens and grays and blues within 
me: it is only by a further manipulation of my understand- 
ing that they have become the miles and miles of field and 
sea and sky. 

Now we have to realise this in regard to the phenomena 
of causation. And here Kant will have it that a first and a 
second—in mere colours, say—are reduced into the rela- 
tion of cause and effect, in consequence of my adding to 
the phenomena of sense, a category of the understanding 
that originates in the function of judgment, called ante- 
cedent and consequent. The first colour—only jirst so far 
as sense is concerned—gets, through action of the under- 
standing, to be regarded as an antecedent, and the second 
similarly to be regarded as a consequent. But a thing that 
is an antecedent is a cause, while a thing that is a con- 
sequent is an effect. If the reader will but look back on 
the quotation he will find Kant’s own authority for this 
statement quite complete (apart, for the nonce, the rule in 
sense). 

Now, it will strike every one at once that, if these cate- 
gories of ours are to convert every first into a cause and 
every second into an effect, they may be apt to initiate some 
very wild work. The first rain-drop is not the cause of the 
second, &c., &c., endlessly. Succession non-causal is, to 
say the least, as much a fact as succession causal itself. 
Must not my category be rather puzzled at times, then, as 
to whether it shall come out or sit still? I am not sure 
that Kant saw this at first ; but I am inclined to believe he 
saw it at last—with cold perspiration enough! At all events 
there, in that direct formal application of his machinery to 
the problem of Hume, we see unmistakably introduced an 
expedient, as though directly in bar of the precise difficulty. 
If, first, for example, there is the logical contribution, the 
mental contribution, the category, prepared and lying in 
wait in the understanding ; there is, second, in the impres- 
sions themselves (mere sense) ‘‘a rule of relation,’ whereby 
the one impression is always first and the other always 
second. As one sees, the spider of the category need not 
now feel a bit puzzled as to when it is to rush out and 
throw itself upon the web. In fact, as we might have seen 
just at once of ourselves from the mere state of the case, 
nothing less than this—an expedient like this—could be 
expected on the part of Kant. The category that is to be 
called out must plainly have its appropriate cve; and that 
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cue, as plainly, can only be some element in the intimations 
of sense themselves. Here, in the phenomena of causality, 
it is characterised by Kant himself as ‘‘a@ rule of relation,” 
through which what is first is given as always first and 
what second as always second, or the order is “‘ constant”. 

Still, it is not from this rule that Kant will yet allow the 
distinctive necessity to emerge. No; that must be the work of 
the category, the rule of the understanding that only follows 
and adapts itself to the rule of sense. ‘‘ It may happen,” he 
says, ‘that a rule of relation is found present in the intima- 
tion of sense itself,’’ and then, on this rule, which is a mere 
hint in sense, there follows the other rule, of a quite higher 
rank, force and quality, with the contribution of necessity— 
that necessity which is in question, and alone in question, 
whether to Hume, to Kant, or ourselves, in the problem 
before us. 

The point is so very important that the reader will pardon 
my dwelling upon it. What has been said comes to this. 
Into a transparent gray on the retina of my eye, there enters 
another gray, which is only semi-transparent; and this 
latter becomes instantly an opaque white. So far, never- 
theless, there is but an indifferent succession: first, a trans- 
parent gray; second, a semi-transparent gray, replacing a 
part of the first gray; and, third, an opaque white wholly 
replacing the second gray. Now, ‘‘if I perceive or assume,” 
as Kant himself says elsewhere [wahrnehme, oder voraus 
annehme}, that this will be always so, or that the succession 
is dictated by a rule of relation among the sense-units them- 
selves, then, through intervention of my category, I am 
necessitated to regard the second gray become white as a 
change or effect due to the first gray as antecedent or 
cause. In the respective appearances, or phenomena, that 
is alone what Kant sees, and that is accurately what Kant 
sees. So far as solely sense is concerned, there is but a 
simple succession of three colours on the retina of the 
eye; and there is no reason in sense why they should be 
connected together rather than unconnected, or why they 
should follow each other precisely in that order rather than 
in any other. So far as I feel now this colour, now that 
one, and again a third, I only feel; and what I feel is a suc- 
cession of three feels, each just what it is and no more: 
there is first this colour, then that one, then another. But 
in order that these differents should become mere items of a 
one, in order that they should be connected, and that too into 
a necessity and universality of connexion, there must fall from 
my understanding upon them one of my constitutive func- 
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tions of judgment, that, to wit, named antecedent and con- 
sequent; and then the indifferent colours coalesce into the 
relation of cause and effect. The three colours here figured 
are that of water at 212°, that of white of egg as dropped 
into it, and that of this latter as acted on by the former. 
We call the hot water the cause of the change in the albu- 
men, and this change we call the effect of the cause, the 
boiling water. Similarly any case of cause may be so 
treated. The discharge of a loaded pistol followed by the 
report must, if to be recognised, be first of all a mere sequence 
of sights and sounds in sense. The fall of a bridge in a 
river flood is but a yellow-gray on the retina of the eye dis- 
appearing in a shaded brown—one colour disappearing in 
another. A bit of saffron put into clean water; a lump of 
sugar dissolving in a tumbler; a prick of the skin and blood ; 
lead melting in a ladle; water freezing in a glass, and again 
liquefying ; kindling a match, or fire ; extinguishing a torch; 
lighting the gas, and turning it out; opening the shutters 
and closing them; clouds and the sun; clouds and rain; 
winds and waves; winds and shadows on the grass :—in 
short, the thing is endless; but no one can consider any of 
these cases without acknowledging that, so far as sense is 
concerned, there is a mere indifferent succession of impres- 
sions, indifferently reaching consciousness, each good for 
itself, but each, so far, good only for itself, and quite inde- 
pendent of any other or all the others. 

Now this is the turning-point. Kant, even to get the 
rule of his category in any such cases to act, is forced to 
postulate a rule already existent in the mere contributions of 
sense themselves. A rule subjective must precede the rule 
objective. Kant signifies as much as that; but he only 
signifies it. As for the source of the subjective rule, he has 
not a word to offer us. He only says that ‘‘it is possible 
that there is, or gets to be, found a rule of relation in the 
facts of sense, which rule already declares one sense-unit 
constantly to succeed another, but not vice versé”’.  [‘* Es ist 
aber moéglich, dass in der Wahrnehmung eine Regel des 
Verhiltnisses angetroffen wird, die da sagt: dass auf eine 
gewisse Erscheinung eine andere (obgleich nicht umgekehrt) 
bestiindig folgt.’’] And so far, be it observed, the facts are 
only subjective: it is the next step alone, the addition of 
the category, that makes them objective,—converts them 
into necessarily interconnected objects of actual experi- 
ence. 

There is no lack, elsewhere in Kant, of testimony to the 
same effect. We read, for example (ii. 168) :-— 
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“Tn the synthesis of the sense-presentations, the units of these always 
follow one another. So far there is as yet not any consciousness of an 
object ; for through this following, common as it is to all apprehensions, 
there is not as yet anything distinguished from another. So soon, however, 
as I observe, or by anticipation assume, that there is in this following a 
reference to the preceding state, on which state the present state ensues 
according to a rule, then I have something before me that so happens, or 
that is an event.” 


The apprehension of sense is, then, simply as such, always 
successive ; but it is another matter with the objects that 
come to be formed out of the mere sense-apprehension. 
These may be successive, as in causality, or they may be at 
once and together, as in reciprocity. In fact, even an object 
as a one object, a single fixed object there before actual 
perception, a house, say, is but a co-existent together of 
many units of sense which can only have been successively 
apprehended. 

This point, however, of the necessary presence of a rule 
in the facts of sense before—nay, actually for—the possible 
addition to them of the rule categorical, is so important, so 
crucial in its touch as it were, that I allow myself to quote 
still further in illustration. 

And here it is in place to warn of a possible double use, 
on the part of Kant, of the term exper ience. When he talks 
of experience as being a posteriori, contingent, subjective, he 
thinks wholly and solely of the element of special sense that 
always forms a constituent part, the matter, of experience ; 
whereas, when he opposes what he directly calls judgments 
of experience {Erfahrungsurtheile] to what again he calls 
judgments of sense-perception [Wahrnehmungsurtheile], he 
means by experience in that case—these same elements of 
sense certainly, but as now transfigured, raised into an 
entire new quality, by the addition of form in conse- 
quence of the entrance into them of a category. What 
was before experience subjective, contingent, @ posteriori, 
is now experience objective, necessary, and (so far as 
validity is concerned) @ priori,—in a word, experience, experi- 
ence proper. 

What I should like to quote now would be the whole of 
that portion of the Proleyomena which expressly treats of 
these two experiences, or of the two judgments which they 
respectively involve,—in the first instance, one subjective, 
and, again, for completion, another objective. This, in any 
fulness, however, would be out of place here. I shall con- 
fine myself, therefore, to a few of the more salient expressions ; 
but I may refer, at the same time, to the Appendix in the 
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Text-Book to Kant, where what is referred to will be found 
pretty well at full. 


“The subjective judgment is without category and amounts only to the 
logical connexion of the impressions of sense in a thinking subject. So far, 
I merely compare, in a consciousness of my own sentient state, the units of 
sense-impression themselves ; but, following this up, I unite, in the objec- 
tive judgment, these units of sense-impression, under a category, into a 
one single consciousness as a conjunct whole, into a one single cognition. 
The necessity is never in the elements of sense, but only in the category 
under which they are subsumed. The first judgment is merely a conjoin- 
ing of the units of impression in my state of feeling, without any reference 
to an object at all. The elements of sense must then be subsumed under a 
notion which prompts the form of judgment correspondent to them, 
connects them into a single cognition, and infuses necessity into what 
would be otherwise merely empirical. The sun shining on a stone, this 
latter becomes warm. The judgment, so far, is only one of sense, and 
implies no necessity. No matter how often I, or others, may have received 
these same sense-impressions, all that can be said, so far, is, that they have 
been found associated usually thus. It is the category changes all that 
into objective perception, into experience proper, experience that implies 
necessity. The category is added when, in the first judgment, the logical 
connexion of the units of sense has, through comparison, got to be made 
universal. The second judgment brings the impressions, according to 
their particular form in sense, under categories. The sense-impression is 
letermined in respect of some one primary form of judgment rather than 
another. The object-in-itself is unknown, and never can be known ; con- 
sequently, what we call perception of the object is no perception of 2. 
Only the feelings set wp in us by the object-in-itself (the impressions of sense) 
—only these categorised into a single cognition, constitute the object which 
we say we perceive. In the same way, in causality, I only, first of all, 
connect together two sensations in a mere subjective sense-judgment : it is 
the category converts them into an objective example of causation in 
experience proper. The categories are so many possible modes of uniting 
particulars of sense (sensations) into a single objective cognition in experi- 
ence proper: they stand in connexion with correspondent moments, 
divisive and exhaustive of judgment as judgment, which similarly function 
unity of particulars of intellect (ideas). The notion of cause implies a 
rule, according to which out of one state of things another necessarily 
follows ; but sense in experience can only show us that often—and, when 
it rises high, commonly—on one state of things another follows, and can 
extend, therefore, neither rigorous universality nor necessity. That 
warmth in the stone always follows the shining on it of the sun is, so 
far, only a judgment in sense and contingent.” 


The above are not always literal translations ; but I am 
quite sure they always represent what meaning the original 
itself desires to convey. And I would point out, first, in them 
what vacillation they indicate as regards how much or how 
little the subjective judgment shall involve. We have seen 
already what, as regards causality, is said of the rule in sense, 
the subjective judgment, the judgment of perception, sense-perception. 
This is ‘a rule of relation which declares that, on a certain 
impression of sense, another (but not conversely) constantly 
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follows’’. In the above we see, also, that (ili. 65) ‘‘ com- 
parison,” even in the first judgment, has already made ‘ the 
connexion of the units of sense”’ “‘ universal [{allgemein]”’ ; 
and that this, too, is exemplified by the statement that 
warmth in the stone “always [jederzeit] follows” the shining 
on it of the sun. These three deliverances, as is evident, 
all cohere. But now there are others at variance with 
them. It is declared (66), for example, that the first judg- 
ment is a ‘‘ uniting of impressions merely relatively to the 
subject and, consequently, only contingent and subjective ”’. 
Again, in the same judgment, as concerns light from the 
sun and warmth in the stone, it is expressly said that their 
connexion, let all experience of ourselves or others be what 
it may, is something that is just found to be usually so and 
so; and then we hear lastly that the judgment of sense 
“can only show us that often, and, when it rises high, 
commonly, on one state of things another follows,” &c. Once 
more we have three statements that cohere among them- 
selves ; but, surely, they directly oppose the others. In fact, 
as we conclude, Kant is found to be suspended here between 
his two perceptions of the state of the case. He perceives, 
first, that sense as sense is always contingent. But then he 
perceives, second, that if a sensation A and another sensa- 
tion B are to be subsumed under the category and converted 
into an antecedent and consequent, they must of themselves 
have already given us reason to assume for them precisely 
that quality —precisely that relation! This latter perception 
we suppose to have come late to Kant; and it is precisely in 
consequence of this perception that we attribute the cold 
sweats to him which attend that endless tangle of the Second 
Analogy where we see only bewildered attempts to renew 
courage in himself by the constant refrain, Necessity of syn- 
thesis cannot be due to sense, and must be due to the under- 
standing!! But the renewed courage must ever fail again ; 
for the perception cannot but return into sight: the causal 
manifold even in the apprehension of sense, the very terms 
in sensation that, just as sensations, are to be causally con- 
nected, cannot have in themselves an order that is indif- 
ferent ; they must already have an order of their own, and 
a fixed order of their own; otherwise, where is the occasion, 
what ground can I see, what reason can I allege, for my 
making them examples, not of quantity, or reciprocity, or 
substance, say, but precisely of causality? That I merely 


'T had already in 1867 strongly characterised the Second Analogy—see 
Essays, “ Jerrold,” &c., pp. 178-9. 
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Jind the terms together is not enough; for in every appre- 
hension of sense I find ifs constitutive terms, just as there, a 
mere successive toyether. If the together in sense is but a 
Jrequent one, a usual and common one—if it is only that, and 
no more than that, I cannot, simply of my own will, affix a 
stamp to it that will make frequent constant, usual invariable, 
and common universal—unless surreptitiously. Where were 
the warrant, the guarantee, the sponsor, for any such action 
on my part, or on the part of any organ or faculty of mine, 
whether overt or covert ? Or is it possible to conceive that 
each category, quite unknown to me, without any conscious 
ness on my part, might unerringly scent a case of its own, 
even as a dog a bone! Nay, if it did scent a case of its 
own, must it not have already scented, even in the case, the 
peculiar necessity, 7.¢., of the rule ? 

Perhaps this is going something further than the actual 
conscience or consciousness of Kant; but it appears to me 
impossible to doubt that Kant did come to see the necessity 
of a recognised order of the terms even in sense, and corre- 
spondent to that of those (antecedent and consequent) in 
judgment—the necessity, I say, of this recognised corre- 
spondent order, before there could be so much as a motive 
for the category of causality to act. This, in fact, is pre- 
cisely the import of that “rule of relation’”’ even ‘‘in sense,” 
the “ finding’ of which is to Kant ‘ possible ”’ 

The word ru/e is of frequent occurrence, in a general sense, 
in both editions of the Avritik. Nay, the express rule sub- 
jective, the rule in sense, may be thought to be plainly and 
advisedly present even in the first edition, and antecedently, 
therefore, to the publication of the Prolegomena. Reference 
may be made, for example, to the very definition that was 
then, and is still, given of the actual schema of causality. 
Rule is expressly asserted of the relation of its contents. We 
find the same word, too, and a like assertion in reference to 
the schema of reciprocity. Still it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that it is to the element of sense that the application is 
made. On the contrary, even then and there, rule must be 
referred to the category ; for the schema is but a determina- 
tion of the category in the element of time. 

In point of fact, I can think of only one occasion on which 
a rule in sense itself would seem not obscurely to be referred 
to even in the first edition. It is the passage (ii. 168) 
already quoted at page 56 and elsewhere frequently referred 
to by me—the passage in which the key-notes are the ex- 
pressions ‘‘ But so soon as I perceive or assume,” «kc. 
Even here, however, it is still possible to doubt, for we may 
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not have yet ceased to recollect that other phrase in the 
same neighbourhood (164) about its being ‘‘ from the objective 
order of the facts that, in the case of the ship, I must infer 
the subjective order in apprehension,” and not, as the two 
judgments would represent it in the Prolegomena, vice versi. 
Nay, if we even look quite closely at what follows of the 
paragraph itself (see back), we shall be inclined to suspect, 
perhaps, that, after all, it is again the categorical rule that 
is in the mind of Kant. In the section on Nowmena and 
Phenomena, too (ii. 202-204), there are again passages which 
seem, even glaringly, to refer the choice or determination of 
the special category to the specialty in sense; but I decide 
in the end that neither in them has Kant a thought of any 
necessary peculiarity in the elements of sense, but simply of 
the indispensable need of these as such to give /illing to the 
categories, without which these latter would be but mere 
empty ideas in the mind. 

The probable conclusion is that, throughout the whole of his 
jirst edition, Kant had no intention but to give it to be under- 
stood that all law, all rule, came into the elements of sense 
from the categories alone. This, too, incredible as it may 
seem, must be held to be the position of the commentators 
of Kant as a whole. To them, generally, the categories 
would seem to possess the magical power of creating nature 
itself! The so obvious necessity of a cue in sense in motive 
of the category, was too small and insignificant to be seen 
in the midst of such mightinesses and splendours ! 

If we recall for consideration that inference of ‘“‘ the sub- 
jective order” from ‘“‘the objective order,” it will suggest 
itself to us that @ subjective order, a necessary subjective 
order, must have been present to the mind of Kant even as he 
spoke. Hence, possibly, all that floundering and misgiving 
tangle that followed! This is certain, at all events, that it 
does immediately follow—in the book. To talk of inferring 
the subjective order from the objective order is to betray a 
consciousness of this at last, that @ subjective order must have 
been. If Kant never thought of it before, he must have 
thought then—Why, a certain order must be assumed as 
already present in the impressions themselves! But, be 
this as it may, it is quite certain that it is only in the Pro- 
legomena, in what concerns the subjective judgment, namely, 
that we have explicit notice of this order on the part of Kant. 
If we withdraw, as I think we must, the single passage, ii. 
168—and such withdrawal need not interfere with its use as 
it stands anywhere in these criticisms—there is not a vestige 
of the judgment in sense throughout the whole of the first 
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edition of the Kvritik of Pure Reason. Even in the second 
edition it is curious to remark that we find only one or two 
obscure and unapparent mere implications of the two 
judgments that, for the scheme as a whole, are so crucially 
important! The reader will most easily verify the implica- 
tion alleged in § 19 of the altered Deduction, not, surely with- 
out thinking it strange that in all these additions, following 
as they do the publication of the Prolegomena, there should 
only be such mere implication of what this work almost 
seemed expressly there to demonstrate and enforce. Kant 
would seem to have thought in the end that it would be just 
as well to say the least possible in the Krittk about the dis- 
tinction between the two judgments: there was still plenty 
of matter in the book with which it might seem not well to 
cohere ! 

The assumption on our part is, then, that it was only in 
writing his third (original) paragraph under the Second 
Analogy that the qualms of apprehended failure seized him.' 
These qualms, of course, had no need to be any longer felt 
the moment he turned himself to the Noumena-Phenomena, 
the Amphiboly, the Paralogisms, the Antinomies and all the 
other elaborate partitions of his enormous fabric. Still the 
Prolegomena enables us to see that Kant must have gone 
through even agonies of meditation between the two works. 
The consideration of the two judgments, with turning and 
turning of the same suggestions again and again, not with- 
out vacillation and contradiction as we have seen, is what 
occupies the longest and most elaborate portion of the Pro- 
legomena. Our assumption involves also this, that Kant, till 
then, had never thought of order in the materials of sense ; 
but that it had suddenly struck him then. To the order in 
the respective categories there must correspond an order in 
the respective sensations! The whole spirit of Kant’s De- 
duction, quite certainly in his first edition, is that, as objects 
are but affections of our own, ‘“‘in themselves scattered 
and isolated’”’ (ii. 109), they can only become connected to- 
gether, articulated, as it were, into a ruled and regulated 
context of experience, by the laws of the web itself within, 
into which they are received. ‘‘On the categories bases 
itself all the formal unity in the synthesis of the imagination, 
and, through it, of all further empirical application (in re- 
cognition, reproduction, association, apprehension) down to 
the impressions in sense, because these latter, only through 
said elements, can relate themselves to perception and con- 


1 Ich werde also,” &e., ii. 164. 
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sciousness and, consequently, to ourselves” (112). That is 
the idea. What we perceive are our own sensations within, 
which, as within, can only be wrought up further by our 
own principles within. All the matter of perception is but 
our own affection ; and all its form, consequently, is but our 
own function. The categories (subjective intellect) just 
checker subjective sense into the objective universe. That 
rule, law, order, necessity itself, must already exist in the 
elements of sense even for the categories—that was an after- 
thought. This after-thought—But how, then, do the cate- 
gories find their cues ?—coming suddenly upon him in the 
end, with all his vast labour behind him, must have appalled 
him like the apparition of a ghost. Ah yes, law can be the 
product of the understanding alone, no repetition can make 
this clearer ; but then sense itself must have one necessary 
order under causality, and quite another necessary order 
under reciprocity, or how could these categories themselves 
act without mutual interference and confusion, or how, in- 
deed, could they know when to act at all? The single word 
epigenesis, and even as he uses it himself in his own regard, 
represents—and altogether adequately so—the entire Kant. 
He has but one operation all through, and it is the epigenesis 
of form on matter, of intellect on sense, of the form of in- 
tellect on the matter of sense. But the latter element, if it 
is to receive the former element, must, in some way or other, 
prove itself homogeneous; and if the former element come 
forward with a variety, it is evident that the latter element 
must rise to meet it with a correspondently homogeneous 
variety. 

In the interval between the Kritik and the Prolegomena, 
Kant, having come to see this to be the state of the case, 
elaborated his preparations in accord. The result was the 
subjective judgment, the judgment of perception, the rule in 
sense, which is described as dependent, ‘‘ not on a category ” 
for its formation, but wholly and solely on the ‘ logical con- 
necting of the units of sense in the subjective conscious- 
ness”. There is no ambiguity in the statement. On recep- 
tion of the sensations, the first thing that happens is the 
logical mustering and connecting of them subjectively. This 
is a recognition; and what is recognised is ‘‘the circwmstances 
or empirical conditions” through which ‘‘I am empirically 
conscious’ of the native order in the units of sense them- 
selves; whether, for instance, they are to be taken as, in 
actual fact, ‘‘ together,” or as, in actual fact, “‘ successive ”’. 
This, in short, is the ascertainment of the subjective rule, 
“the rule of relation,” which, in causality for example, 
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“declares that on a certain impression another (but not 
vice versd) constantly follows”. This rule it is, then, 
which, “according to the particular form of the impres- 
sions in sense,’ ‘‘ determines one judgment (category) 
rather than another”. The action in ascertainment of 
the subjective rule is further characterised as operating a 
certain ‘“‘ universality”? on the impressions [‘‘nachdem sie 
durch Vergleichung allgemein gemacht worden”’}; but such 
universality, evidently, on Kant’s own terms, cannot be 
“‘made’’; it is a universality that results—in short, it is 
the rule that results the moment the units of sense are 
logically put together in the order and relations which the 
“comparison” detects (not makes) to be proper to them. 
And here we see that Kant has ceased to infer the sub- 
jective order from the objective order; he has now reversed 
the process, and infers the objective order from the sub- 
jective one. The rule in sense is for the rule in intellect, 
and not this for that. The one judgment explores the one 
rule; and the other the other. And here we shall not raise 
small difficulties, nor cavil at the use of words. ‘‘ Com- 
parison,” even in sensations, we shall admit to be “‘ logical,” 
and at least, to lead to a ‘‘ judgment ”’. 

What kept Kant blind at first, and probably for long, to 
the need of the subjective judgment—what drew off his 
attention from any one part of his scheme, as causality (say), 
was the whole, the ever-growing, glowing and expanding 
idea—the idea of that one ‘‘ Verstandeshandlung,” that one 
act of the intellect, which should involve all the others, 
and from which all the others should, in due co-ordination 
and subordination, organically complete, spring. Aesthetic, 
Analytic, Dialectic, Deductions of Categories, Constructions 
of Schematisms, Axioms, Anticipations, Analogies, Postu- 
lates, Amphibolies, Paralogisms, Antinomies, Architectonics 
—why, the little seed of necessity had for Kant, even as he 
looked at it, grown into the universe! What intelligence 
was there in all Germany—in the whole world—on which 
or whom it would not have imposed? More and more, from 
year to year and from day to day, as it grew, there, before 
his eyes, in proportions and in worth, it imposed on Kant 
himself. He got involved in his own volume, lost in his 
own bulk. In Germany, the traveller who has gone forth 
and is never heard of again, is said to be verschollen. There 
never was a German traveller more verschollen than Kant 
was. In an “Anhang” of the Prolegomena, he narrates his 
achievement thus :— 
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“ By researches into the pure (non-empirical) elements of human know- 
ledge, it succeeded with me, first of all, after long meditation, with certainty 
and confidence to distinguish and separate the pure elementary notions of 
sense (space and time) from those of the understanding. And, now, I 
looked around me in search of some single principle of the understanding 
which, comprehending and covering all others, should distinguish itself 
only into a variety of modifications or moments whereby to bring the 
complex of sense-impression into the unity of thought. This, now, I 
found to be judgment. There lay for me work of the logicians already to 
hand (though not as yet free from defects), and I was thereby enabled to 
construct a complete table of the pure functions of the understanding. 
Referring these to objects, or rather to the condition determinative of 
objective validity, there took birth pure notions of the understanding, in re- 
spect of which I could feel free from doubt that precisely these, and precisely 
so many of them, no more and no less, exhausted our entire cognition of 
things, so far as the understanding went. I named them Categories,” &e. 


Kant, in fact, again and again tells us that his one great 
exploit was the establishment of pure sense on the one 
hand, and of pure understanding on the other. That, name 
it as we may, and watch it pass into what infinite pro- 
portions or disproportions it may, in effect, was his exploit ; 
and aught; else—even his admirable thie (which is, sub- 
stantially, the best thing he has done)—may, with less or 
more justice, be regarded as only a side-piece or a con- 
sequent. In brief, this is Kant’s constitutive act. And it has 
by all experts been so regarded. Bouterwek, for example 
(Kant: Hin Denkmal, p. 40), characterises the theory of the 
‘pure perceptions” and the conjoined theory of the “‘ pure 
understanding” as ‘‘ the two parts of Kant’s work on 
which the entire system rests” (see further, pp. 76, 80, 82, 
&c.). And it was precisely by these two parts, and more 
especially by the latter of them, the Deduction of the 
Categories, that the Wissenschaftslehre of Fichte, the Tran- 
scendentaler Idealismus of Schelling, and the Logik of Hegel 
were enabled to find materials and ground for them- 
selves. 

And, now, of this constitutive act, what is the conviction 
that has grown upon us? The gloves he has spent his life 
upon will not fit! The single purpose they are there for, 
what they are alone to do, is to give necessity; and this 
necessity, which they alone are to give, which they alone 
are to explain, already exists! Glance once again at reci- 
procity and causality. The one is a necessary to and fro; 
the other only a necessary fro. The latter is absolutely 
different from, or even opposed to, the former. The units 
that fit into causality must already possess the same nexus, 
the same necessity as causality. The fro of sense must be 
exactly analogous, parallel, correspondent, to the fro of the 
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understanding. Else how should the understanding know 
its own? Even before the category can move, act, stir, 
then, the nexus of the units of sense must be cognised 
and recognised as already necessary. Nor is it different 
with reciprocity. Ifa reciprocity is in itself a ¢o and /ro of 
necessity, it can only take unto itself a necessary ¢o and jro 
from sense. <A rule is found in a case as already part and 
parcel of it ; did any one ever hear of a rule making its own 
cases? By what tsa case a case? Is it not by containing 
the rule, by showing the rule, by exemplifying the rule ? 
Is an example of the White not already white, then, 
an example of the Black not already black? Shall the 
prudent man not have prudence, nor the brave man 
bravery ? Neither rule, nor subsumption under rule, can 
make case. Apply that to causality now. The sense-series 
that fits causality is already causal; there is already in it 
the nexus of antecedent and consequent which it is the 
sole purpose of the category of Kant to give. The category 
gives no necessity, it only receives it; it is only at last 
and in effect—what it has always been—a general naming 
of particulars in experience. 

A similar glance at the Schematism discovers there, also, 
the complete futility and gratuitousness of the manufacture. 
It is utterly impossible for the categories to have any such 
intromissions with time as is assumed for them. Pure 
function shall have pure affection to act on; pure form shall 
have pure matter; pure intellect pure sense. That sounds 
well; but how absurd the whole imagination is, shows 
glaring at once, if we but ask, where is the modus in time 
that is to typify antecedent and consequent, and where 
also and simultaneously in time is there a modus that is to 
typify the progress and regress at once of reciprocity : there 
are no such modi. Time is only an indifferent onward 
of indifferent moments, the one only indifferently after 
the other. How are categories to find in that indifferent 
monotony types of series so opposed to one another and to 
it, as a second in consequence of a first (in causality), and a 
second in consequence of a first simultaneously with a first 
that is also in consequence of a second (in reciprocity) ? 
The one after the other of time is not the one through the 
other of causality, and neither is it the all through each 
and each through all of reciprocity. “Analogies” are the 
derivative titles in these references; things, as one sees, 
may be in series, but utterly without analogy. 

But what of the Categories themselves ? I know not that 
any German has objected to them more than defect, as 
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derived, in number and in fact, from mere school-logic. 
That apart, Kant has imposed on every one of his suc- 
cessors, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel. Although Fichte, in his 
pet, called Kant “‘ only a three-quarters head” because he 
(Kant) declined to acknowledge his work, he still believed 
that work to be no more than “ aichter durchgefthrter Kriti- 
cismus,’’ genuine completed Kantianism. Schelling exclaims 
of Kant, “‘ He outlived his worst opponents, and the fire 
of those who have gone beyond him has only served to 
separate the gold of his philosophy from the admixtures of 
the time, and exhibit it in pure lustre’’. Hegel, for his part, 
decides, ‘‘ In the principle of the Deduction of the Cate- 
gories, this philosophy is true idealism, and it is this 
principle which Fichte has pointed to in a purer and 
stricter form, and has named the spirit of the philosophy 
of Kant’’. As it is with these, the leaders of the movement, 
so it is with all the others led. The very cry of the hour is, 
Fichte and Schelling are dead, and Hegel, if not clotted 
nonsense, is unintelligible; let us go back to Kant. See, 
too, in other countries, what a difference the want of Kant 
has made! It is so that Haym will have England “ to 
move on quite other paths and make quite other stadia” 
than Germany! But this just means that there is in 
England no Hans Breitman to “solve the infinite’! It is 
simply Kant’s “jargon” that Germany speaks ; and England 
as yet has failed to understand it. In fact, as the reader may 
see, it is now the question is put, Is it worth understanding ? 
Kant himself is well worth understanding, both in himself 
and in his writings. Few worthier men have ever lived 
than Kant, and few writers have said as much sound sense 
as he on the most important interests of humanity. Neither 
should I be slow to acknowledge that from his speculations 
have sprung most of the philosophical considerations that 
are of value at present. The blunder itself, if it is a blunder, 
has been the source, perhaps, of the most prodigious truth. 
Still, that is the question, Is not all that vast framework of 
the Aritik but artificial and factitious, the product of a mere 
external and mechanical manufactory? Has not its very 
vastness but concealed the essential flaw that lay in the 
constitutive act itself that was the spore or germ of vitality to 
the whole ? 

What I have to object to the categories, leaving out of 
view the ordinary reproaches about school-logic and meagre- 
ness, I can only mention now. Quantity comes first. Now 
all, positively a//, that this category has to teach us is, the 
notions, One, Some, All, and the axiom, All perceptions are 
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extensive magnitudes. Must then the schooiboy, with his 
marbles and his slate, and all the benches, desks, walls, and 
what not around him, have, in addition to his ordinary sense 
and ordinary understanding, a peculiar cell, before he can 
say or see, there is One, there are Some, there are All, and 
Everything is long or short, and thick or thin, and broad or 
narrow? Nay, can any one see how such a special cell 
were required even to throw necessity? The manifold of 
sense, even as it is given to sense, 7s a manifold. It can be 
counted. What call is there for an express, a pure, separate, 
independent cell for that ? Even were there one, it would 
- no necessity. How could it? The necessity is already 
there. 

But if Quantity is idle, much more idle is Quality. All 
that this transcendental invention is to do for us, is to tell 
us that, besides such ideas as Reality, Negation, Limitation, 
there is also such a thing as Degree. There is really nothing 
more. Under this vast head there is not a single particle of 
information further. And, surely, to have sensation gives 
that ; sensation, in fact, just is degree, sound is degree, light 
is degree, feeling is degree, taste degree, smell decree ! “Or 
could the category ever give the degree without the feeling ? 
Without a certain special brain- cell, we should not know 
that there is Nothing, that there is ‘Something, that there 
are Something and Another, and that the one is hotter, 
colder, or what not, than the other. Is it not amusing to 
observe the good Kant’s positive wonder at, his almost 
childish delight i in, this, as an actual @ priori “ Anticipation ” 
of & posteriori experience on the part of pure science, divine 
philosophy at last? Or are we to say we forget the apodictic 
necessity ? A special cell in the mind to give the apodictic 
necessity of degree ! 

Substance and Accident. It is inconceivable how anything 
within me could convert this sensation and that other sensa- 
tion, the one into substance and the other into accident, 
unless, even as sensations, they already exhibited such 
mutual relations.  eciprocity and Causality we may pass 
now. 

Then as for the categories of Modality, what can be more 
superfluous, futile and absurd than they are—in the function 
put upon them? There must not only be a separate and 
exclusive brain-cell to enable me to recognise Possibility, but 
even another—another separate and exclusive brain-cell—to 
enable me to be aware of Actuality itself! One wonders, in 
such circumstances, what—to leave out sight, sound, touch, 
taste—our very smell can be good for! Nay, after all the 
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necessity that is in the other categories—and they are all 
there expressly for necessity—this thing necessity is so very 
important that it must be actually doubled, there must be 
an express category just called Necessity, which can have, 
and actually has, no other function than simply to recog- 
nise and bring home to us the necessity of all the other 
necessities! And we have just seen that, even to Kant 
himself, what the whole huge thing was invented for,— 
the provision of necessity, namely, for the subjective judg- 
ment, for sense,—sense and the subjective judgment already 
possess ! 

Surely this vast thing—this laborious and immeasurable 
congeries of infinite spring and innumerable wheel—is, for 
what it is intended, a vast fiasco ! 

But we must draw all this to a head now as regards our 
single interest—the answer to Hume. And here it is to be 
acknowledged, first, as on the part of Kant, and in favour of 
Hume, that that is right,—what is said of our being indebted 
to experience alone for the knowledge of any individual case 
of causality. We cannot know a case but from the fact of 
its being experienced by us. Gunpowder explodes, the load- 
stone attracts; these and other such examples we may re- 
member from Hume. We may remember too, the warming 
stone, drifting ship, indented cushion, &c., of Kant, from 
whom, however, we quote now this: ‘‘ That the sunshine, 
which illuminates wax, also melts it, whilst it hardens clay, 
no understanding, through notions which we previously had 
of these things, can divine, much less formally infer, and 
only experience can make known to us such a law”? (11. 591). 
These facts of gunpowder, loadstone, wax, clay, &c., are all 
cases, and not one of them could we know beforehand. It is 
experience tells the child that the flame will burn his finger. 
How otherwise than by experience can I know that a bit of 
ice will set a bit of potassium on fire, or that butter will 
clear the tar-spot from my hand? The two terms are 
really, in the first instance, alien the one to the other. Ice 
and potassium, butter and tar: these are differents: the one 
does not lie in the other ; no examination of either, whether 
before or after, will explain the event. Hume and Kant are 
perfectly agreed so far. To both causality would seem to 
be, as it were, an artificial, or forcible, or, at all events, 
unaccountable synthesis of aliens. Precisely here, how- 
ever, it is that the difference between the two emerges. 
Hume, absorbed by the experience, denies any understand- 
ing of the necessity ; and can, consequently, fall back for 
explanation only on instinct naturally or habit philoso- 
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phically. Kant, again, absorbed by the necessity, denies 
experience, customary, habitual, instinctive or other, as 
its origin at all, and for explanation, can only recur to 
understanding. 

Now, so far, both Hume and Kant have right on their 
side. Hume’s position that any case is only known by ex- 
perience is inexpugnable ; and equally inexpugnable is the 
position of Kant, that the experience is inadequate to the 
necessity. That, then, is what is denied for Hume, that 
experience can account for an apodictic synthetic necessity. 
As for Kant, whom we see brought back to understanding 
for the source, what we deny for him is that this necessity, 
still left dark by Hume’s ordinary @ posteriori, is made one 
whit clearer by the extraordinary @ priori which, for result 
of his inquiry, he has sunk into the understanding. The 
vast transcendental machinery is a signal failure! As we 
have seen abundantly, according to Kant, the necessity in 
any causal proposition is explained by the reception of the 
empirical facts into a certain schema @ priori generated in the 
pure perceptive form, Time, by the action on it of the pure 
notion of the understanding that answers to the logical re- 
lation of antecedent and consequent. The empirical facts, 
in the first place, are taken for granted to be only feelings 
within us, not external entities independent of us or of any 
faculty of us; they are, so to speak, but subjective bubbles 
of the mind. Time itself is that. Only it is general or uni- 
versal—a one all-embracing spectrum on to which all indi- 
vidual things, images, are thrown. That is one moiety of 
the solution of Kant, @ priori sense. The other moiety, as 
we have seen, is @ priort intellect. It is the union of these 
two that shall be Kant’s solution. The @ priori form of 
intellect, antecedent and consequent, acting on the @ priori 
form of sense, time, there results an @ priori shape, pattern, 
regula of necessary nexus, through which alone, and necessarily 
assuming its form, the subjective units (bubbles) of any parti- 
cular causal case can be presented for the recognition of self- 
consciousness. It is as received into this @ priori mould, 
matrix, formula, or paradigm, then, that the units of sense 
take on necessity. 

In the direct and special answer of Kant to Hume, the 
completeness of which, according to the former, would have 
astonished the latter !—in this express answer, which I have 
above fairly illustrated from the Prolegyomena—the participa- 
tion of the schema in the process does not appear. Kant 
prefers there to confine himself to the category. Still he 
elsewhere refers, by express number of page, to the schema ; 
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and we are not warranted either to attribute its exclusion to 
any doubts of it on Kant’s part, or to exclude it ourselves. 
In fact, as is obvious, it is an indispensable element of intel- 
ligence ; at the same time it might very well have occurred 
to Kant to keep it out of sight for the nonce, when it was 
causality was concerned ! 

We have now, then, the whole of Kant’s answer before 
us. Is it sufficient ? 

We may say, in the first place, that it is untrue that 
objects are mere subjective results still within us. That is 
the mpétov Weddos, but for his implicit belief in which Kant 
would never have thought of his scheme at all. To that 
scheme it is the very first step. Unless the @ posteriori is to 
be assumed as wholly and solely subjective, and to meet and 
mix with an @ priori that is even specially subjective—each 
absolutely and equally in the single punectum of self-consci- 
ousness—unless this be assumed, there is no ground, no 
possibility whatever, for the idea at all. The whole inven- 
tion must at a word vanish. 

But let us even grant this, and not the less for that is the 
rest of the scheme baseless and inapplicable. It is unneces- 
sary to repeat now; it is sufficient to allude. Even grant 
time to be, like the other items of sense, no objective reality 
without, but a subjective form within, it can exhibit—offer— 
to the category of antecedent and consequent no correspon- 
dent modus for the construction of the indispensable schema. 
Lastly, grant the schema—say that the category has acted on 
an d@ priori time to production of the schema—say even that 
things are but subjective bubbles and have been received 
into the schema, there is still this: The subjective bubbles, 
the sensations, bring their own necessity, and must bring 
their own necessity, even for the schema to apply. The 
category receives necessity, and must receive necessity, even 
if it gives it. 

There is nothing left Kant but his objection to Hume of 
the apodictic necessity of the general proposition. For that 
is certain. In every example of causality, there les the 
virtue of the general proposition that every change must 
have a cause. But if it be so with Kant, his position is no 
more and no better than that of Reid, Beattie, Oswald, and 
all the rest who referred to an implanted first principle ; no 
more and no better than, as we saw, was the position of 
Schelling ; nay, Kant’s position in the end is no more and 
no better than that of Hume himself when he referred to 
instinct. And Kant was blind to all this! The plaything, 
after such long years, and with such infinite toil, he had 
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made for himself, was so beautiful that he could see nought 
else. An a priori sense, all the functions of an @ priori 
understanding discovered—enumerated even with warrant 
of completeness—metaphysic, pure science, philosophy at 
last! These balks, and beams, and cylinders, and wheels, 
—even in their uncouthness,—imposed upon all the world. 
Had they been but offered in ordinary French to Frenchmen, 
or in ordinary English to Englishmen—had they been but 
offered so and to such as a reply to Hume, they would have 
been seen in their nakedness, I doubt not; and the A7ritik of 
Pure Reason, instead of being the world’s wonder, instead of 
making the greatest philosophical reputation since the birth 
of Christ, would have been smiled aside as even a superfluity 
of failure, as, in pure truth, nothing whatever but the usual 
simplicity of German superfetation. 
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IV.—ANOTHER VIEW OF GREEN’S LAST WORK. 
By Professor H. CALDERWOOD. 


THREE notices of Green’s last work having already appeared 
in MIND, an introductory word seems needful by way of ex- 
planation of a fourth. Professor Caird’s notice in No. 
XXXII. took the form of an exposition rather than a 
criticism, and naturally introduced the work to philosophic 
readers. The article by Mr. A. J. Balfour in No. XXXIII. 
took the form of a criticism of Green’s ‘“‘ Metaphysics of 
Knowledge,” a criticism with which, in a large measure, I 
agree. But Green’s work is more properly a treatise on 
Ethics, and needs to be critically examined from the ethical 
standpoint. Professor H. Sidgwick discussed the book in 
No. XXXIV. from the position of the Utilitarian School. 
As Green’s book is admitted to be one of high ability, and 
of marked significance as illustrating one of the popular 
phases of thought in our day, I venture to submit another 
view of it, from the standpoint diametrically opposite 
to the Utilitarian,—the standpoint of the Scottish Philo- 
sophy, in close relation with the transcendental scheme of 
Kant, while opposed to the scheme of Hegel and to the 
thought which has been at once a development of the 
Hegelian scheme and actively antagonistic to Kant. 

The Proleyomena to Ethics, though left unfinished, is in all 
respects worthy of the reputation of the author, and will 
make his name conspicuous on the roll of those who have 
devoted themselves to moral science. Besides its own 
inherent merits, several considerations lend additional im- 
portance to its appearance at this juncture. Green was 
the recognised leader of the Hegelian School as _repre- 
sented at Oxford, closely allied with Professor Edward 
Caird of Glasgow and other well-known and able adhe- 
rents. He had besides gained the admiration of a band of 
younger men attracted by the thought of Hegel, as appeared 
by the publication last year of the volume entitled Essays in 
Philosophical Criticism, dedicated to the memory of Green. 
In the list of authors contributing to this volume of Essays 
are some of the most distinguished of recent graduates 
in Edinburgh University, bearing honours in philosophy, 
including the names of A. Seth, R. B. Haldane, and W. 
Rk. Sorley, the two first-named being the editors of the 
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volume. Additional reason for interest is found in the fact 
that it was generally known that Green had devoted him- 
self to the problem, how Hegelian thought is to be recon- 
ciled with the scientific claims of the age, and especially 
with the theory of the Evolution of being. All these things 
combine to add interest to the work. 

Deliberate study of the book, whatever the standpoint of 
the reader, must result in high commendation of it, as a 
work of unquestionable ability and great philosophic value. 
The judgments pronounced on the conclusions reached will 
differ greatly ; but the representatives of all the schools of 
thought among us will agree that its discussions must com- 
mand general attention. In accordance with this view, 
Professor H. Sidgwick, in his article, describes it as “a 
highly interesting and impressive book,” ‘‘about which our 
ethical discussion is likely for some time to turn ”’. 

The course of the argument commonly followed in the 
Prolegomena is largely determined by the attempt to meet 
the requirements of the prevailing conception of Evolu- 
tion, in its scientific aspect. For a Hegelian, who rejects 
dualism, maintains the unity of all existence and interprets 
all as the Evolution of the Idea, the task of encountering 
and satisfying the scientific conception of Evolution is 
inevitable. And, at first sight, there appears much to 
encourage the attempt; for if, according to his theory, all 
existence may be represented as an evolution from nothing, 
through matter and spirit, up to the Absolute, it would 
seem natural and easy to absorb into such a scheme all 
that scientific men are now recording as to evolution of 
organic existence. Indeed, it would seem as if science 
had been unwittingly preparing an auxiliary demonstration 
ready to the hand of the Hegelian. The scientific man 
would probably disclaim a share in the responsibilities of 
such a transcendental scheme as that of Hegel, for he 
would allege inability to pronounce either as to the source 
of organic existence, or as to the probable end of the course 
of progression in the midst of which we find ourselves. But, 
if anything be characteristic of Hegel it is the claim to a 
scheme which is all-inclusive; accordingly, responsibility 
devolves on all his followers to meet intellectual require- 
ments, in sight of the scientific advance of our times. This 
it is that Green has braced himself to attempt, and that 
with full sense of the intellectual difficulties of the task, 
when it is contemplated from the standpoint of Ethical 
Philosophy. 

Our author no sooner breaks ground in the Introduction 
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than he emphasises the difference between scientific and 
philosophic thought. But the difference is not antagonism : 
rather, the later is the product of the earlier ; the scientific 
is constantly raising intellectual demands which it does not 
satisfy, and it is thus continually pressing us upward to 
higher and more speculative thought. If the scientific man 
incline to make a jest of metaphysical inquiry, that is his 
affair; but, all the same, his own investigations lead up to 
it. If he drop off at the frontier, and, with a joke, bid 
us good-bye, it still remains that we should ask whether 
the short journey with which he is contented can meet the 
requirements, or whether he has not himself raised the 
questions which he treats so lightly. We may still have 
to ask whether it is possible for thought to end as he would 
end it. And, more particularly from the standpoint of 
Moral Philosophy, we must ask how it comes that human 
life is determined by moral conditions inapplicable to lower 
orders of being. A science which claims Evolution as one 
of its prominent features has its own crop of difficulties, 
which cannot merely be turned over on to a neighbour’s 
ground ; and which must nevertheless concern a neighbour 
who is involved by contiguity. For we cannot refer to 
Darwin with his discussion of Moral Sense, and J. S. Mill 
with his Utilitarianism, and Dr. Bain with his Lmotions 
and Will, and Mr. Herbert Spencer with his Data of Ethies, 
without seeing that an Evolution-theory has found it 
needful to try to account for the common recognition of 
moral distinctions among men. Accordingly Green natu- 
rally says that “the evolutionists of our day claim to 
have given a wholly new character to ethical inquiries” 
(6). He, therefore, proceeds to ask whether moral senti- 
ment and action can be ‘‘explained on the principles of 
natural science”. Green’s standpoint, whence may be 
seen the wide field of discussion opening to the view, is 
found in the following statement: ‘“ It is obvious that to a 
being who is simply a result of natural forces, an injunction 
to conform to their laws is unmeaning” (9). Moral obliga- 
tion, or the conception of personal duty, becomes the test 
of the sufficiency of any theory of the order of existence. 
A theory of Evolution may modify considerably the aspect 
of several of the problems raised, but it cannot displace or 
alter the demand for an explanation of the well-known fact 
that the life of man involves an acknowledgment of moral 
distinctions. When, therefore, a theory of organic Hvolu- 
tion and a theory of morals meet each other, they present 
such a contrast as to raise a fresh problem of great difficulty 
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and vast importance. An injunction to conform to law 
cannot apply to a being who is simply a result of natural 
forces ; whence then is man, and what view of the universe 
is implied i in his nature and life ? 

Dealing with this problem, Green finds it needful to con- 
sider the “‘ metaphysics of knowledge”’. This is an essential 
preliminary, but it must be treated with brevity here, in order 
to allow for examination of the main subject. For him, a 
true theory of our knowledge involves a true theory of the 
universe, and thus the discussion is kept in close relation 
with all the freshest thought as to material existence. 
This, however, also keeps constantly in view the distinction 
between Nature and Mind; between natural forces and 
mental activity. These two are distinct, so essentially and 
radically distinct, that the one cannot be the product of the 
other. ‘‘The knowledge of nature cannot be a part or pro- 
duct of nature, in that sense of nature in which it is an 
object of knowledge” (11). Knowledge is not a function of 
any of the nature-forces; nerve-sensibility is a condition 
of organic experience, depending on “‘an affection of the 
sentient organism by matter external to it’’ (65); but it 
presents only a stream of experience, in which phenomena 
come and go. Perception implies “the action of a subject 
which thinks of its feelings, which distinguishes them from 
itself, and can thus present them to itself as facts”’ (66). 
Consciousness or thought is thus found to be the unifying 
power,—or unifying principle of the whole system of things 
(38)—“‘the principle of unity” giving us ‘‘a connected 
system called the world of experience” (15). This is what 
Green denominates the “spiritual principle in knowledge 
and in nature,’ and which must afford the key to our theory 
of the universe. It therefore follows that ‘‘ man, in respect 
of the function called knowledge, is not merely a child of 
nature’’ (11); for ‘“‘ there is a sense in which man is related 
to nature as its author, as well as one in which he is related 
to it as its child”’ (15). While we are dependent on Nature 
for our sensations, we are dependent on the inherent power 
of thought for the conception we have of the world as “a 
system of related elements’? (19). With all this, I fully 
and unreservedly agree, reckoning the position unassailable 
from the materialistic side, and fundamental to Philosophy. 

More reserve must, however, be maintained as to Green’s 
subsequent positions. These are developed from that ex- 
pressed in the statement that thought, or the “ spiritual 
principle,” is in a sense the author of nature, and they con- 
stitute the distinctively Hegelian features in the discussion. 
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From the position that consciousness or thought is the 
unifying power, Green attempts to overleap the difficulties. 
connected with a self-conscious personality, in each man, so 
as to reach the unification of existence. He seeks ‘‘to arrive 
at some conclusion in regard to the relation between man 
and nature, a conclusion which must be arrived at before we 
can be sure that any theory of ethics, in the distinctive sense 
of the term, is other than wasted labour” (54). He has up 
to this point been clear and decided in insisting upon “a 
self-distinguishing consciousness” as essential for explana- 
tion of the system of things; can he now escape from this 
self-distinguishing characteristic of “ the spiritual principle,” 
so as logically to maintain the unification of existence? He 
objects with reason to our speaking of ‘‘ mere feeling”’ or 
“mere thought’’ otherwise than abstractly, for it is only in 
“the self-distinzuishing consciousness’’ that these exist. 
But it remains true that the “ feeling,” and the “ thought ”’ 
also, differ greatly in different persons. Insisting that 
“feeling”? and “thought” are not mere abstractions, lands 
us in the affirmation of the separateness of persons. Green, 
therefore, must thus far admit that it is impossible to bring 
the diversity of human life to unity, however true it is that 
thought is the unifying power in nature. He says: “ That 
great part of our sensitive life is not determined by our 
thought, that the sensitive life of innumerable beings is 
wholly undetermined by any thought of theirs or in them, 
is not in dispute ; but this proves nothing as to what that 
sensitive life really is in nature or in the cosmos of possible 
experience. It has no place in nature, except as determined 
by the relations which can only exist for a thinking con- 
sciousness’ (53). But this offers no escape from the per- 
plexity. For, if we say ‘‘ that great part of our sensitive life 
is not determined by ovr thought,” do we not say that it is 
different from our thought, in a sense independent of our 
thought, and it may be in some sense alien to it? Sucha 
statement is in harmony with the facts of moral life, in- 
volving us in conflict, in order that the rational may have 
ascendancy. But when it is added that ‘this proves 
nothing as to what that sensitive life is in nature,” the in- 
vestigation is being involved in confusion. The experience 
belonging to the sensitive life is known to the self-distin- 
guishing consciousness ; the sensitive life is known as other 
facts in nature are known; it belongs to our organism, and 
is subject to the laws of organic existence. When it is said 
that this proves nothing as to what the sensitive life is ix 
nature, “nature” is used in two senses, one which includes, 
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and another which excludes, a great part of our sensitive 
being. In this way our foothold becomes unsteady, and 
our philosophic progress uncertain. The attempt to escape 
this confusion proves futile. To say that our sensitive life 
“has no place in nature except as determined by relations 
which can only exist for a thinking consciousness” is a 
truism, which helps nothing. Our sensitive life has no 
place in nature except as related with our self-distinguishing 
consciousness ; but it is ‘‘ not determined by our thought,” 
it is distinct, and in a quite clear sense separate and even 
alien. Nor is any help found in the still wider reference, 
which is next added, in these words: ‘‘ For the conscious- 
ness which constitutes reality, and makes the world, it (the 
sensitive life) exists, not in that separateness which belongs 
to an attribute of beings that think only at times, or not at 
all, but as conditioned by a whole which thought in turn con- 
ditions’’. We are in agreement with this passage so far as 
to grant that the Divine existence, with the relation of all 
things to God, “ constitutes reality, and makes the world ”’ ; 
and that neither our sensitive hfe nor our self-distinguish- 
ing consciousness, neither animal organism nor inanimate 
being, exists in separateness. Nevertheless, it remains true 
—and Green affirms it to be true—that there is ‘‘ separate- 
ness”’ of the sensitive life from the self-distinguishing con- 
sciousness of the spiritual principle. Ali being said that 
can be said concerning the cosmos and the eternal spiritual 
principle which “ makes the world,” the separateness of the 
sensitive life and the self-distinguishing life in man remains. 
Man does not originate his sensitive experience any more 
than his sensitive experience originates his thought. It has 
been the fashion with Hegelians to disparage Psychology, 
and the system meets the penalty here. There is no escape 
from the duplex-aspect of existence: dualism asserts itself ; 
and Hegelianism is unable to support its claims as a theory 
of existence. 

We pass next to consider Green’s leading positions under 
the ‘‘ metaphysics of moral action”. Here we naturally find 
a further contrast between man and nature, first indicated 
under ‘“‘ the freedom of man as intelligence,” and more fully 
disclosed under a doctrine of the ‘‘ freedom of the will”’. 
The object here is to show that man is “not a part of 
nature,’’—not a link in the chain of antecedent and con- 
sequent characteristic of Nature. Green’s position is that, 
as man is self-distinguishing consciousness, his activity must 
take the form of self-realisation; or ‘‘the agent must act 
absolutely from itself”. This is ‘‘the freedom of man as 
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intelligence”. With this position I agree, if only some 
modification be allowed on the suggested absoluteness ; and 
this Green must be held to allow, after what has been said 
of our sensitive experience. Man as intelligence, and as 
acting under the guidance of his intelligence, acts as from 
himself, and not as an atom or element in nature. He is 
reasonably judged and treated as the originator of his own 
activity. His activity, in so far as it is intelligent, and not 
merely impulsive,—in so far as it is intelligence and impulse 
together and in harmony,—is self-realisation. ‘‘In virtue 
of his character as knowing, man is a free cause” (79). 
What this statement involves will appear, if we take it 
negatively as well as positively. He is free from the dominion 
of mechanical law,—he is not ruled as nature is; positively, 
he is free in the action of intelligence, that is, intelligence 
becomes the source of activity. In this sense it is true that 
man is free cause, just in as much as, and in so far as, 
his intelligence determines his activity. According to the 
essence of his nature, he is free intelligence. This, however, 
is not what we mean by moral freedom, it is only a prelimi- 
nary condition of it,—a phase or element of it, in so far as 
knowledge is involved in the conception of moral action. 

Before passing, however, to freedom of will, we must con- 
sider how the view of man’s freedom as intelligence bears 
on man’s relation to nature and to God. To say of man as 
an intelligent agent that he must act absolutely from him- 
self, involves as we have seen the separateness of man from 
nature. When, escaping from the region of mechanical 
forces, we turn round to survey all from the standpoint of 
intelligence by which the unification of the manifold pheno- 
mena becomes possible—the only standpoint which the 
self-distinguishing consciousness can warrantably occupy, 
we may even say, can possibly occupy—we see how tran- 
scendently great Mind is. But here also we see in what 
modified sense we can speak of mind as the author of nature. 
While mind makes the whole of knowledge, it knows itself 
as distinct from the forces of nature; and accordingly knows 
nature as distinct from itself. The whole knowledge is from 
the mind, and for the mind; but the mind which knows is 
not the author of nature, any more than it is the author of 
its own being. The theory of unification of existence, which 
it is the object of Hegelianism to maintain, is manifestly 
giving way and going to pieces as we advance. 

When next we pass to the relation of the self-distinguish- 
ing consciousness to the Absolute Intelligence, the promise 
of success is no better. Unification with that Intelligence 
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which is above us, is no more possible than unification 
with Nature which is beneath. Green, however, proceeds 
to treat the self-realisation implied in intelligent action as 
equivalent to the ‘‘reproduction in it, through processes 
empirically conditioned, of an eternal consciousness, not 
existing in time, but the condition of there being an order 
in time’ (79). Now, the reproduction of an eternal conscious- 
ness is contradictory,—the two elements of the conception 
cannot cohere; and the inconsistency is increased, as we 
contemplate a reproduction as manifold and frequent as 
there are centres of self-distinguishing consciousness. From 
every standpoint which can be taken, we are baffled in our 
search for coherence of thought. There is a sense in which 
we rightly contemplate our mind as existence not in time, for 
succession applies only to its states, not to itself, and in this 
sense we may say that the self-distinguishing consciousness is 
*eternal,’’ or independent of time. But this does not imply 
identification of the active self-distinguishing consciousness 
of man with that mind in which all the order of nature 
originates. Nor can we in any intelligible sense maintain 
that the Absolute Intelligence reproduces itself; for nothing 
is more clear, or more readily granted by an Hegelian, than 
that there can be no double,—no manifold,—but only one 
eternal unchangeable unity. That every intelligent being 
has a nature in harmony with the Eternal Spirit, which no 
lower being can have; and that human intelligence is in a 
definite sense a manifestation of the Great Intelligence,—are 
positions natural, and even essentially involved in the inter- 
pretation of our own intelligence. But an attempt to main- 
tain the unification of all intelligence is an attempt to make 
imperfection an expression of perfection; or, in another 
aspect, to involve the Absolute in a struggle to express 
itself through imperfect media. We may, indeed, main- 
tain, and to be rational we must maintain, that ‘‘the highest 
reality is the ground of the possibility of all things”; but 
we cannot from that deduce a reproduction of itself in 
forms and modes which belong to the imperfect. The 
Hegelian school has done good service to philosophy in 
vindicating the essential, commanding and central position 
of intelligence in nature, in human society, and in the 
system of all things; but Hegelianism has failed to make 
good “the unification of the manifold,” on a “theory of 
the action of a free or self-conditioned and eternal mind in 
man ”’ (88). 

We come now to the Ethical test, as connected with 
Green’s account of freedom of will in man, and obligation to 
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do the right. This portion of the subject he has treated 
with great ability, and most careful management of detail, 
along with acute critical handling of the Utilitarian scheme 
of morals. After what has been said, it will be understood 
that Green’s attempt must be regarded by me as a hopeless 
one, however able in its execution. It seems as impossible 
under a theory of the unification of all things to reach a 
doctrine of moral obligation, as I agree with Green in think- 
ing it is impossible under a Utilitarian theory. A _ philo- 
sophy which accounts for all things by ‘“‘the action of a 
free or self-conditioned and eternal mind,” has by its own 
structure created a difficulty in the way of shaping a theory 
of personal obligation ; for an injunction to conform to law 
seems as unmeaning in a nature which is the “‘ reproduction 
of an eternal consciousness,” as in a ‘‘ being who is simply a 
result of natural forces ’’. 

After being engaged with a theory of the unification of all 
things, Nature, Spirit and God, it appears an unexpected 
descent to begin to speak of the difficulties, uncertainties 
and conflicts of human life. It seemed as if all these had 
lost themselves in the Eternal, whereas the old problem as 
to duty remains a puzzle, while the achievements of men 
are found to be dependent on the struggle of each self-dis- 
tinguishing consciousness. 

In dealing with this part of his subject, Green says it is 
“the consciousness of wanted objects which yields in the 
most elementary form the conception of something which 
should be” (90). This is a concession the reverse of helpful, 
for in an ethical sense it may easily result that the thing 
desired is that which “should not be”. But I pass at once 
to the discussion as to Motive. Green’s position is “‘ that 
the world of practice is one in which motives are the 
determining causes” (92); and Motive is defined as “ an 
idea of an end which a self-conscious subject presents to 
itself, and which it strives and tends to realise” (93). This 
distinguishes admirably between blind impulse and motive 
in a rational being; and at the same time Green insists 
with cogency on the unity in consciousness of the impulse 
and the idea. Before motive is formed in a rational being, 
impulse, even if it be blind animal impulse, is united with 
an idea of the end to be attained. This part of the dis- 
cussion must be valued very highly. But it does not help 
towards the recognition of moral distinctions. It clearly 
indicates the essential characteristic of rational activity, 
including all such activity; but it does nothing towards 
elucidating the special characteristics of moral action. Suc- 
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cess here depends on the succeeding positions, and these 
are the following :—‘‘ The motive in every imputable act 
for which the agent is conscious on reflection that he is 
answerable, is a desire for personal good in some form or 
other” (96). ‘‘By a moral action, an action morally im- 
putable or that can be called good or bad, we mean one 
that 7s so determined as the instinctive action is not’’ (96). 
“Tt is not by the outward form that we know what moral 
action is. We know it on the inner side. We know what 
it is in relation to us, the agents; what it is as our ex- 
pression’ (97). ‘‘ Self-reflection is the only possible method 
of learning what is the inner man or mind that our action 
expresses’ (98). ‘‘ The moral quality of the act, its virtue 
or its vice, depends on the character of the agent” (99). 
“Tt only arises from the particular mode in which the 
self-representing and self-seeking Ego in him reacts upon 
circumstances” (101). And by this we mean ‘‘a certain 
reproduction of itself on the part of the eternal self-con- 
scious subject of the world’”’ (102). All moral action thus 
presupposes a ‘‘ personal self-seeking agency”; it is an 
attempt after self-realisation ; and the morally good is the 
realising of the better self within us. “In all conduct to 
which moral predicates are applicable a man is an object to 
himself”; he is seeking to realise himself; and the end of all 
such activity is to perfect himself, or to realise the ideal of 
his being. 

Such are the leading positions of Green. It is impossible 
within the limits to do Justice to the untiring care and philo- 
sophic breadth with which the argument is worked out. I 
can only briefly indicate in a general way the grounds on 
which the argument is incomplete or incompetent. There 
must, I think, be general agreement as to these positions : 
that in all rational life an idea of a contemplated end is 
essential to motive; that the value of moral conduct is ac- 
cording to development of character; and that it is the law 
of moral life or progress to seek the perfection of character. 
But while all these are granted, they are insufficient as a 
theory of moral life. Their inadequacy may appear from 
the following considerations. 1. In the definition of motive 
as an idea of an end which a self-conscious being presents 
to itself and tends and strives to attain, there is no dis- 
covery of that which constitutes the moral quality in 
motive: moral distinctions are untouched. Accordingly, 
Green tends to identify the moral action with the wider 
category of intelligent action. Thus, he speaks of a “ moral 
or distinctively human action” (96), as if these two things 
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were the same; and proceeds to treat of ‘‘ our knowledge 
of what moral or motived action is” (96). 2. To maintain 
that ‘‘the motive in every imputable act is a desire for 
personal good in some form or other” (96) is to give an 
inadequate view of moral good, is to confound self-realising 
with self-seeking, and is to reduce morality to self-interest. 
Green has exposed himself to the criticism which he has 
successfully launched against Utilitarianism. 3. If men do 
act from a motive other than regard to their own good, 
and if this is held to be essential to morality,—self-develop- 
ment or self-realisation cannot afford the test or standard 
of the morally right; it points to the end of action in some 
cases, rather than to the rule of action in all cases. 4. Even 
if self-realisation, or action in accordance with our better 
nature, be taken as the characteristic of morally good 
action, it presupposes some test of the right in action, other 
than our nature, superior to our present character, autho- 
ritative in itself and intelligible to our reason, without 
which there can be no personal obligation. Without this, 
we are destitute of a theory of moral distinctions and 
personal duty. This is the inevitable result of failing to 
distinguish between the intellectual and the moral cha- 
racteristics of motives. In this the inadequacy of the 
analysis appears which would account for all by reference 
to intelligent recognition of an end and the striving or 
tending to realise it. Here, as in a theory of biological 
evolution, we are left without a theory of the “ injunction 
to conform to law ”’ (9). 

A few closing sentences must suffice for an expression of 
opinion on the theory, as a whole, which maintains the 
unification of all things. Insuperable difficulties are found 
in the structure of the theory, and these are made con- 
spicuous by the clearness and force of reasoning at different 
stages. The success of the argument to prove that man is 
“not a part of nature,” that he is not a link in the chain of 
antecedent and consequent characteristic of nature, involves 
failure in the proof of the unification of existence. So also 
is the failure apparent when we regard things from the 
higher side. To find in human life ‘a certain reproduction 
of itself on the part of the eternal self-conscious subject of 
the world,” is inconsistent with the distinctness of the self- 
conscious, self-realising personality of man, involving all the 
struggle and conflict of moral progress ; farther, the attempted 
identification of ‘‘the eternal self-conscious subject of the 
world” with the self-consciousness in human life accounts 
for an inadequate representation of personal obligation, 
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leaving the ethical theory incomplete, as failing to account 
for essential characteristics of moral law and of moral life. 

In perusal of this exceedingly valuable contribution to 
philosophic literature, from a prominent upholder of the 
Hegelian school of thought, it strikes one as singular that 
the name of Hegel is not once mentioned from the first 
page to the last. Kant is commended and criticised; all 
the representatives of the Utilitarian school have frequent 
attention bestowed on them; but Hegel’s name is con- 
spicuous only by its absence. We cannot readily suggest an 
explanation of this circumstance. It seems, however, to 
imply that even in the judgment of his greatest admirers, 
the name of Hegel is now relegated to an historical position, 
and that it is the duty of his followers to seek some advance 
on the work of their master. We mark with satisfaction 
many important signs of this advance. One of them is 
found in the structure of this book. The thought of Hegel 
is expounded and supported with the sincerity of profound 
conviction, but Hegel’s method is not pushed into pro- 
minence,—we are not constantly occupied with the shifting 
of logical formule, we are not perpetually hearing of thesis 
and antithesis and synthesis. Of the master it has been 
said:! ‘‘ Open where we may in Hegel, we find him always 
engaged in saying pretty well the same thing”; but it is 
not so with Green. He is content to dispense with the 
formule, if he can advance the thought. The iteration 
of form in Hegel is so constant, that “one suspects this 
dialectic,—distrusts it’’.2 We are glad to find one of the 
highest Hegelian authorities in our land—I mean Dr. 
Hutchison Stirling—granting this, and adding these words: 
““This dialectic, it appears to me, has led to much that is 
equivocal in Hegel, and in others, and may become a pest 
yet”. With this utterance I thoroughly agree, while I 
think that there is much promise for the future of philosophy 
in the unreserved acknowledgment of it. Evidence of the 
gain is apparent in this work of Green, in which a singularly 
able attempt is made to meet the living thought of the day 
in so far as it is seeking to express itself in the form of 
biological evolution, and is doing this without apprehend- 
ing how many are the difficulties in the way of satisfying 
the demands of our intelligence when concerning itself with 
the requirements of moral life. 


1 Schwegler’s History of Philosophy—Annotations by J. H. Stirling, 430. 
2 Ib. 443. 3 1b, 445. 

















V.—ETHICAL ALTERNATIVES. 
By J. T. PUNNETT. 


THE reasoning employed in this paper depends in an important 
degree for its validity on the truth of the hypothesis that the 
interest of the social aggregate is opposed to the interest of its 
individual members. We must, therefore, concern ourselves at 
the outset with a preliminary investigation of the antagonism thus 
assumed. Interest we may define indifferently from a subjective 
or from an objective point of view—either as desire, or as what 
desire aims at. It will best suit our purpose, however, to define 
it as those objects of desire which are so far realisable as to be 
made the object of conscious endeavour. If it be objected that 
society is an abstraction, and that, consequently, desire can only 
be predicated of it by a figure of speech, it is a sufficient answer 
that the reservations necessarily implied in the statement are too 
obvious to admit of any confusion or misunderstanding. Ez vi 
termini, every organised community must have arrived at some 
articulate declaration of common aims and needs, no insignificant 
share of its corporate energy from the first moment of conscious 
political life having been expended on the task of constraining 
individuals to co-operate for the good of all. When, therefore, 
the interest of the unit is said to be at variance with the interest 
of the aggregate, the terms of the proposition are not open to 
challenge on the score of indefiniteness or ambiguity. It will, of 
course, be understood that the objects of desire to the individual 
are spoken of as the resultunt direction in which his conduct 
moves, it being undeniably true that, however antisocial this net 
result of the individual’s desires may be, he must have at least 
some desires which happen to coincide with the objects aimed at 
by the society as a whole. And here a further question suggests 
itself. Is the interest of the aggregate different from any result 
which could be arrived at by a summation of these eclectic social 
interests of the individuals that compose it? In order to answer 
this question, we should have to inquire how far it is true that 
society is a living organism, and is endued (in something more 
than a metaphorical sense) with a corporate life. Inasmuch, 
however, as the meaning which we attach to the term ‘ interest’ 
is quite free from all metaphysical implications in regard to 
society, the burden of this unpromising investigation is in no 
sense laid upon us. It will satisfy all reasonable demands on us 
if we set on one side what the individual is supposed to desire, 
and over against it what all the other individuals would approxi- 
mately unite in desiring for the whole of which they are parts. 
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Now, to affirm the existence of an opposition between the objects 
which the individual desires for himself and those which (in the 
sense above indicated) the aggregate desires for itself, is obviously 
only another way of stating that the society dealt with is imper- 
fsetly developed. Of the completely adjusted citizen of a com- 
pletely evolved society, no desires can be predicated the gratifi- 
cation of which would be attended with any abatement of the 
corporate welfare. For him, the antagonism will have reached a 
vanishing point; or, as Mr. Herbert Spencer puts it, moral 
conduct will have become natural conduct. But, in proportion 
as the evolution is incomplete, must the antagonism survive. It 
is furthermore evident that, in dealing with this question, we 
have good grounds for confining our view more or less exclusively 
to individual communities. So to limit our premisses may, 
indeed, at first sight appear inconsistent with the generality which 
ought to characterise any proposition that is made the basis of 
ethical discussion. But this objection is manifestly at variance 
with fact. For, like the physical organisation with which 
it is correlated, the power of response to ethical claims which 
resides in any given society must necessarily have been the slow 
outcome of its special history and conditions. Any illustrations, 
therefore, which for the purposes of our argument may be drawn 
from the experience of an individual community are entitled pro 
hac vice to the same logical force and validity as if they had been 
supplied from a general conspectus of human nature. 

Far back in the dim dawn of philosophic thought, the anta- 
gonism which we have been discussing looms out in grim relief as 
the terror and despair of the ethical theorist. The author of the 
Works and Days, the first didactic writer amongst the Greeks, 
seems also to have been the first utilitarian philosopher. Grote 
says of him that prudence and probity are his means, practical 
comfort and happiness his end. True, therefore, to the utilitarian 
conception of motive, Hesiod does his best to convince himself 
and his hearers that the virtues which he inculcates will have 
their reward. But his optimism is not always equal to the 
burden of this task. At times, his faith reels under the shocks of 
a cruel experience ; and, when the sea of social turmoil on which 
his frail ethical bark is to be launched rises vividly before him, 
this despairing and most pathetic ejaculation is wrung from 
his lips— 

vov 6n eyo pnt adtos év avOpwrotot Sixatos 
einv, unt ewos vios* eet Kaxov eate Sikatov 
Eupevar, cf peiCw ye dixny adicwrepos EFEt * 
adda 706" ow codra tedeiv Aca tepriképavvor, 


Here we see that the interest of the aggregate cannot even hold 
up its head against the all-absorbing interest of the individual. 
All hope of even effecting a compromise between them has to be 
adjourned to a happier age. But how stands the matter when 
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we carry our gaze onward to the social attributes of the age and 
the community in which we live? The modern optimist will have 
us believe that the five-and-twenty centuries which have since 
run their course have landed us in a millennium of remunerative 
sociality. If Hesiod found to his sorrow that it did not pay to be 
just, the citizen of the nineteenth century has been trained to 
penmanship on the motto that honesty is the best policy. But, 
is the present state of things really so favourable as it is made to 
look by this contrast? Of course, no one will deny that nearly 
three centuries of social evolution have done something towards 
establishing a modus vivendi between these hostile interests. 
Granting, however, that the antagonism has been in a measure 
disguised and transformed, we can in no sense boast that it has 
been got rid of. Modern experience shows us that there is a 
process of legalised asphyxia almost as fatal to the vigour of the 
social sentiment in us as was the assault and battery of a ruder 
age. If that be not so, how comes it that the rearguard of our 
civilisation does not stand abreast even of downright savagery in 
all that makes life worth living? On this point, one of the most 
sober scientific observers of our time has put on record an 
opinion, to which the peculiarly representative position of its 
author lends a kind of monumental validity. Having weighed 
the alternatives with all earnest deliberation, Professor Huxley 
tells us that he had rather be born a Bushman than take upon 
him the intolerable life-burden of our modern Helot. To hew 
wood and draw water for the heirs of all the ages is a worse 
destiny than to start afresh at the very threshold of social evolu- 
tion. And that, too, in the very heart and focus of civilisation— 
in that which boasts itself to be the foremost city in the world. 
Put this solemn deliverance of contemporary authority side by 
side with Hesiod’s lament, and it is obvious at a glance that, from 
the point of view from which we are now regarding them, they 
both tell the same tale. This difference there certainly is—that 
injustice has become legalised and that violence has become 
unprofitable. But to the toiling masses of to-day law-abiding 
industry has scarcely a better or surer reward to offer than it had 
in the troubled times that are mirrored in Hesiod’s song. The 
situation, however, of these almost irresponsible victims, who 
have paid with their toil and their tears for such progress as we 
have achieved, is mainly significant as the outcome of the com- 
paratively free agency of those more fortunate citizens whose 
lives are not spent in hourly hand-grip with starvation. He who 
runs may here read in characters sufficiently impressive how 
widely divergent is the welfare of the community as a whole 
from the success even of its average members. That truth, more- 
over, receives further illustration when we come to look more 
directly at what characterises the representative elements of our 
society. The age we live in is before everything else an industrial 
one: and, if we wish to discover by their effects the principles 
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which govern average individual conduct, it is in commercial and 
industrial phenomena that we may expect to come upon the track 
of them. Now the special and characteristic function of indus- 
trialism is to produce and distribute wealth. But wealth is pre- 
eminently a social product. In a more pregnant sense than of 
any other source of happiness to the individual, we may say of it 
that, alike in its pursuit and its fruition, it is conditioned and 
bestowed by society. Here, then, if anywhere, we might expect 
to find a deep and operative sense of social responsibility—an 
abiding and grateful perception of the cireumambiency of the 
social life, and of the countless ways in which the individual life 
is embraced and enriched by it. Such are the expectations which 
theory justifies: but what are the facts? How is wealth pur- 
sued, how is it used, how is it distributed? It would be un- 
gracious to ignore the brilliant exceptions which serve to prove 
the rule. But, looking at things in the lump, it is surely a sad 
and sober truth that, in this England of the nineteenth century, 
the pursuit and the use of wealth are as utterly antisocial as is 
the distribution of it. We have already alluded to the standard 
of well-being that prevails amongst our urban poor. Over these 
repulsive facts modern social arrangements have contrived to 
throw a decent veil. Whereas Dives in the parable has to run 
the gauntlet of Lazarus and his sores every time he goes in and 
out of his palace-door, his antitype of to-day enjoys an entire 
immunity from this salutary but irksome protest. Lazarus and 
his unsavoury belongings having been consigned to the convenient 
obscurity of the slums, our industrial champion can the better 
harden his heart for the greedy and pitiless scramble out of which 
success has to be clutched. But a genuine success once achieved 
is found to possess an indefinite power of superfetation, if only 
the lesson of undeviating devotion to self-interest that has been 
learned in the getting of it be well remembered. This condition 
rigorously complied with, the very law of gravitation takes the 
lucky survivor under its patronage. Opportunity and the profits 
of opportunity come to him as by an irresistible proclivity. Thus 
our industrial army marches along, its van led proudly by the 
omnipotent millionaire, and the helpless lack-all plodding wearily 
in the rear. 

So much for individual and social interest as antagonistically 
displayed in the realm of fact. We will now proceed to deal with 
the relation of that antagonism to ethical theory. That the fact, 
if it be a fact, lies at the root of motive in Ethics, is sufficiently 
obvious. If the objects of desire to the individual do not include 
the social objects for which his allegiance is claimed, either the 
adequate impulse towards the latter must remain wanting, or you 
must go in search of it outside the domain of purely experiential 
philosophy. From the horns of this dilemma there is no escape : 
the ethical legislator can but take his choice. He must make 
shift as best he can without the motive: or he must pay a price 
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for it which may well give him pause. The latter investment 
may, indeed, be made under the sanction of many systems of 
Ethics with which the world has become familiar. If it cannot be 
denied that individual and social interests are phenomenally anta- 
gonistic, it may be thought possible to effect a formal reconciliation 
between them by recourse to the noumenal and permanent indi- 
vidual, who, having his roots out of Time, is one with all other 
individuals and with the essence of Being itself. This unifying 
doctrine of reconcilement is the key-note of Hindoo philosophy, 
and, under various guises, has done yeoman’s service in modern 
German Transcendentalism. Christian Theism, again, has a way 
of its own out of the difficulty which here confronts the moralist. 
If we are all children of a common Father, owing our existence 
to his creative power, mystically reunited to his essence by the 
Incarnation of Deity itself, and co-heirs in posse of an immortal 
happiness, it is a necessary corollary that we are members one of 
another, and that our only rational course is to comport ourselves 
accordingly. What appears to be a new edition of this venerable 
ontological expedient has lately been given to the world under the 
sponsorship of an eminent man of science. In his inaugural 
address to the French Academy, M. Pasteur points to the in- 
fluence on our minds of the conception of the Infinite as the 
source of all our ideas of equality, brotherhood and liberty. 
In view of that concept, all finite existences are equal. Now, 
waiving the question of whether this is a necessary or an arbi- 
trary relation of ideas, it is clear that, in order to make it service- 
able as a motive, the axiomatic ‘ought’ must be capable of 
doing duty for the ethical ‘ought,’ or rather of changing places 
with it. The desire to be rational must be translatable into the 
desire to be moral. Towards such an identification some ap- 
proach is, perhaps, conceivable, as the cumulative effect on the 
scope and quality of our emotions of the severe logic of the labora- 
tory long exercised under the chastening presence of ubiquitous 
law. But, at present, it certainly is not near enough to claim a 
place amongst the conditions of our problem. With due deference 
to the enthusiasm which this quasi-transcendental element of 
scientific inquiry has evidently kindled in M. Pasteur, there is 
little risk in saying that it lacks touch of the emotions of which 
average human nature is susceptible, and, therefore, for all pur- 
poses of ethical persuasiveness, may be left out of our account. 
Metaphysical expedients of this kind may, undoubtedly, be still 
appealed to amongst certain communities, and in certain strata of 
thought. But it is an obviously hopeless task to render them 
available for the required purpose in any of the systems which 
represent the characteristically English experientialism of our 
time. With a saving clause in favour of the Hegelianism advo- 
cated and expounded by the late Professor Green, the ontological 
affirmations involved in all such postulates have been set aside by 
common consent as either unproved or unprovable. At the same 
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time, a careful scrutiny of current phases of thought reveals the 
existence of a widely-spread expectation that, past failures not- 
withstanding, the requisite theoretic proof will some day or other 
be forthcoming. And the belief naturally leads to the acceptance 
of an ethical interregnum, as an inevitable prelude to the advent 
of the philosophical Messiah, whose high privilege it will be to 
establish an organic unity between the new gospel of autonomy 
and the superseded dispensation of heteronomy. What we would 
say of this hope is that the need which inspires it is evidently 
being provided for in quite another way. The ethical problem 
with which we have to deal is finding its solution elsewhere. 
Solvitur ambulando. Surely, however slowly, the progress of 
events is giving an answer to it. Civilisation has been felicitously 
described as the organisation of motive: but we may go further, 
and say that it is the organisation of svc‘al motive. Whether 
that process can ever reach its full development through the 
operation of those economic laws to whose agency we have 
hitherto unreservedly entrusted it, is one of the burning questions 
of the hour. Looking, however, at the vividness and potency of 
the social ideals that are so rapidly taking shape amongst us, we 
may well feel ourselves justified in the belief that some machinery 
will be found which is capable of giving energetic effect to them. 
At the same time, we have to admit that the conscious intellectual 
assimilation of ethical teaching is not likely to play more than a 
very subordinate part in the process. The lingering atrophy 
which evolution has in store for all anti-social desires will evidently 
come about in chief measure as the result of unconscious habit, 
directed by education and training into altruistic channels. 

We are now prepared to inquire how English Utilitarianism 
comports itself towards the central fact which has hitherto en- 
gaged our attention. There are, it seems, two ways in which the 
injunctional part of that system can be set forth. One method 
is to ignore altogether the antagonism which we have been exa- 
mining, and to treat the question of ‘Why?’ as an impertinent 
irrelevancy. Man, according to this view (which is also, by the 
by, that adopted by the expounders of the Positive Philosophy), is 
a social animal; and, as such, will-he, nill-he, must act socially. 
He can no more act anti-socially than a stone can suspend itself 
in the air. Of course, if this be true, cadit questio: we must sur- 
render at discretion. If, however, the alleged facts upon which 
we have been commenting are real facts, we need not deal much 
at length with a theory of society which does not cover them. 
All that it is necessary to say about it is this—that it rests on a 
confusion of two things which are wholly distinct. A sense there 
certainly is in which we must all act socially. Fortune, says 
Shakespeare, brings in some boats that are not steered. Of the 
pressure of the social environment we may also say that it brings 
into the haven of sociality many a boat that has no ethical helms- 
man. In that sense, we all of us build better than we know; and 
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the conscious stone of society grows to such beauty as it can 
attain to, through our agency, and yet often in spite of our 
conscious efforts. But these unconscious contributors to social 
well-being do not come within the purview of Ethics at all, except 
in the character of proselytes in posse. 

The other method of stating the Utilitarian position is pitched 
in a more modest key. It fully recognises that conflict between 
individual and social interests which places the great majority of 
mankind beyond the reach of an effective appeal. According to 
this view, the ethical créme de la créme of society will need no 
answer to the question ‘Why?’—or rather, they will never put 
it. To him who wants a motive other than his own spontaneous 
impulse, the Utilitarian we are now speaking of will answer the 
question ‘Why?’ in some such fashion as this: ‘If you are the 
man you ought to be, you will find your greatest happiness in the 
course proposed to you. If you are not, I am very sorry for you.’ 
This is what J. 8. Mill says of the morality which he was endea- 
vouring to establish: ‘‘It would derive its power in the superior 
natures from sympathy and benevolence, and the passion for an 
ideal excellence: in the inferior from the same motives cultivated 
up to the measure of their capacity, with the superadded force of 
shame’’. Thatstatement it is not necessary to challenge, except 
in regard to the comparative efficacy of the Utilitarian appeal—a 
point with which we shall have to deal later on. 

In this system, what we are taught to aim at is the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. When Mill was asked whether 
the animal kingdom was to be included in the definition, he 
appears to have answered unhesitatingly that it covered all sen- 
tient existence. How far the happiness of our unborn successors 
is to be taken account of, though a point of vital and transcen- 
dant importance, is one on which Utilitarians have not arrived at 
any satisfactory agreement. But, whatever be the area to which 
the system is applicable, happiness is its undisguised end and 
aim. To this Happiness-principle, the only rival in modern 
Ethics which does not avowedly rest on an intuitional basis, is 
one which owes its birth to the philosophy of evolution. We use 
the word ‘avowedly,’ because all systems of Ethics, other than 
pure Egoistic Eudemonism (Utilitarianism itself not excepted), 
however loudly they may boast their experiential origin, are cer- 
tainly open to the charge of involving an intuitional implication. 
This rival is often characterised—we should rather say cari- 
catured—as the Complexity-principle. Complexity is, indeed, an 
apparently indispensable condition of what is aimed at: but it 
is no more the thing aimed at than contact with leather is aimed 
at in putting on a shoe. What the Progress-principle makes its 
aim and end, is not complexity, but the highest and choicest 
fruits of complexity—the harmonious unfolding of all the latent 
capacities of man. In other words, it seeks increase for the 
individual and for the society of the aggregate of thought, feeling 
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and action, this increase displaying itself in multiplicity, and 
being conditioned on complexity. The basis of the principle can- 
not be better set forth than in the words of Haeckel: ‘‘The 
highest function of the human mind is fully developed conscious- 
ness, and the moral activity that arises from it”. For the indi- 
vidual, this aim does not differ very widely from the self-fulfilment 
of Emerson, from the more life and fuller of Tennyson, from 
the life of greater length and breadth of Mr. Spencer, nor from 
that overflow of sympathy from the smaller to the larger aggre- 
gate, which is, perhaps, a more practical aspect of the principle 
than any other. Nor does it differ, the Utilitarian will say, from 
happiness. In its ultimate analysis that may be so. It does not 
concern us to deny it. So long as it presents itself to the mind 
under a totally different guise from the Happiness-principle, we 
hope to show very good reason why it should not be identified 
with it. It possesses an altogether superior eflicacy as an instru- 
ment of ethical injunction, and it owes that superiority to its 
cosmic affiliation—-to the fact that it is necessarily regarded as 
the best and latest birth of a world in travail. 

Now we wish to put the claims of this principle very modestly. 
We shall not pretend in regard to it that it is any better able 
than the Happiness-principle to get behind or to outflank the 
conflict between egoistic and social interests. The Deus ex 
machina of a transcendental datum apart, all systems of ethics 
are very much in the same boat. Be they utilitarian, or be they 
evolutionary, all our ethical arrows are too lightly timbered for so 
loud a wind of self-preserving impulse as the struggle for exist- 
ence now raises round us. What we do claim for the Progress- 
principle is that it admits of more consistent application, and 
that it is capable of summoning more potent auxiliaries to its 
aid. We have already noticed Mill’s striking reference to the 
passion for an ideal excellence. This flame, if we can only set it 
aglow, will clearly be the most powerful generator of ethical 
momentum that we can get hold of. To fan it into life and 
vigour must be the work of the imagination. The question is, 
what ideas are most germane to that task: and that is not a 
question which can be settled off-hand by & priori logic. Psycho- 
logy does not furnish us with any scale by which ideas can be 
graduated according to the degrees of fascination which they 
respectively possess. In order to test their quality in that respect, 
we must fall back upon the rough and ready evidence of empirical 
facts. Now, of what idea can we say that it has cast a mightier 
spell on the human mind than any other which has dominated it 
for centuries? Surely, it is the conception of a Cosmic Evolution. 
No fact of our time is more amazing than the triumph of this 
idea. Whether we look at the tiny germ of scientific fact from 
which it first sprang, at the electric speed with which the 
irresistible wave of conviction has been swept round the civilised 
world, or at the passionate hopefulness with which its recon- 
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structive energy has been utilised in every department of action 
and of thought, the profound affinity of the conception to the 
mind of man can hardly be disputed. Nor need we be at much 
pains to show how naturally the emotion engendered by it finds 
vent and utters itself in practical loyalty to Progress as here de- 
fined. In so far as emotion is generated by the idea of a cosmic 
evolution of which the spiritual nature of man is the highest 
product yet reached, and in so far as that emotion has a resultant 
in conduct, in that precise degree will the emotion correspond in 
its results to the passion for an ideal excellence. In no other 
direction can the impulse spend itself on a subject-matter that is 
strictly cognate to the conception which has given it birth. To 
be inspired by the thought of an evolution which has entered 
upon its spiritual phase, and to conspire with it, is to feel the 
passion for an ideal excellence in its highest form. The notion, 
moreover, of an evolution, which, having pursued its stately 
march for untold ages, now challenges man, as the latest birth of 
Time, to bear his part in it, covers all that is covered by the 
notion of an ideal excellence, and a good deal more besides. 
Such, then, is the idea which we find on the field, dominating, so 
to speak, an enormous area of emotional sensibility. In addition 
to its unique serviceableness as a generator of ethical momentum, 
we seem entitled to say of it that it bears the stamp of irrever- 
sible perpetuity. Whatever modifications the future may have 
in store for it, either in the direction of amplification or curtail- 
ment, the central principle of the doctrine is as firmly rooted in 
the facts of nature as the law of gravitation itself. The services 
of this ally we wish to secure; and, if we would do so, we must 
obviously bring our ethical system into line with the channel of 
energy which issues from it. The Progress-principle, as we have 
seen, does this, following Emerson’s advice, and yoking its ethical 
waggon to the star. The range of feelings here appealed to being 
essentially imaginative, we cannot do better than take a descrip- 
tion of them from the lips of the only poet whom the evolutionary 
idea has yet inspired to song: 

From stars in the solemn sky, 

From the tender flower at my feet, 

Certain, and grave, and sweet, 

Comes the same eternal reply : 

Upward ! O child of man ; for progress doth never die. 

Then lend thy will and thy song 

To the thing that must surely be : 

For, so shall thy life be free, 

And so shall thy speech be strong ; 

And so thy will be one with the law that beckons the worlds along. 


Here we must expect the Utilitarian to urge that the passion 
for an ideal excellence is itself decomposable into happiness. 
Possibly so; but it does not affect our argument if it is. In order 
to draw effectively upon the store-house of ready-made energy 
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which we have pointed out as available, the idea employed must 
bear an obvious and direct relation to the conception by which the 
emotion has been engendered. But this condition the Happiness- 
principle cannot fulfil, by reason of the fact that its connexion 
with that concept—call it ideal excellence or call it spiritual 
evolution, as you will—has admittedly to be established by a 
roundabout process of analytical logic. 

We have claimed that the Progress-principle, as above defined, 
admits of more consistent application than the Happiness-prin- 
ciple. This we will proceed to illustrate by a very typical ex- 
ample—the question of personal liberty. It is an illustration all 
the more full of significance, because Utilitarians are fond of 
pointing to Mill’s treatment of the subject as a model of the 
method in which mediate principles, suitable for application to 
practical needs, ought to be deduced from the fundamental prin- 
ciple of their philosophy. No one who has ever tried to solve an 
urgent problem of public or private morals by the aid of the 
Greatest-Happiness-principle in its present stage of development, 
can have failed to realise what a cumbrous, rickety and blunder- 
ing instrument it is when brought to bear on particulars. This 
is often freely admitted by thoroughgoing Utilitarians. But they 
deprecate criticism on the ground of the obvious incompleteness 
of the system, and appeal to Mill’s achievement in the matter of 
Liberty as an earnest of the practicality and definiteness which 
may be imparted to it, when the whole range of politics has been 
comprehended in a series of derivative and mediate principles 
established in the same way. Now, if there is any one thing 
which has been established by Mill’s argument in that behalf, it 
is the difficulty of setting up a claim for personal liberty on purely 
utilitarian grounds. Though happiness is, his plea throughout, 
progress is always, by implication, the thing aimed at. In the 
chapter on the ‘‘ Elements of Well-being” this is particularly 
obvious. Writing in earnest deprecation of the pernicious influ- 
ence of routine on the mind and character, Mill says, ‘‘ Where 
not the person’s own character but the traditions or customs of 
other people are the rule of conduct, there is wanting one of the 
principal ingredients of human happiness’. But, happiness for 
whom? For J. 8. Mill and his peers, undoubtedly! But, for 
the people whom he is exhorting, surely no! Their greatest 
happiness—and they constitute the vast majority of mankind— 
is repetition and imitation—to do and think to-day what they 
have done and thought yesterday, or, better still, what they have 
been taught to do and think by a social superior. How, other- 
wise, can the universal and contagious tyranny of fashion be 
accounted for? Undoubtedly, if we are authorised to aim at the 
happiness of a future generation, and to leave the happiness of 
the present out of account, Mill’s implied injunction may be 
acted on. The lover of routine may then be legitimately sub- 
jected to the vicarious pains and penalties of an enforced psycho- 
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logical development. We may bring the battery of progress to 
bear upon his nerveless frame, without pity for the shudders and 
spasms that result from its application—and that, not at all on 
the plea that the net happiness of the patient will be other than 
diminished, the span of human life being mostly too short to 
admit of the conversion of a slave of routine into an appreciative 
organ of spontaneity. But, if Utilitarianism is true to itself, how 
can it sanction a setting aside of present happiness to the extent 
which is here necessary? That step can only be consistently 
taken under the shelter of the Progress-principle, the advocate of 
which is not hampered by the need of showing that he has a 
potential majority on his side. The inconsistency here pointed 
out is, indeed, a truly amiable weakness on the part of Utili- 
tarians: for it is the only way of rescuing their system from 
stagnation. If consistently applied, Utilitarianism seems irre- 
vocably committed to a stereotyped and unprogressive ideal. The 
constitution of this system, be it remembered, is essentially de- 
mocratic. Not only does it seek its sanction in a count of heads, 
but it constitutes every man, in so far as he has ever tasted 
happiness, a judge of happiness. Happiness being an attribute 
of feeling which is essentially personal and incommunicable, no 
one is really competent to prescribe for another the means 
whereby it is to be realised. The answer to that question can 
only be found in the nervous organisation of the particular indi- 
vidual concerned. This being so, it is obviously no easy matter 
to apply the Utilitarian principle to details, even when the con- 
ditions under which the assumed maximum of happiness is to be 
realised are known or ascertainable. For the above reasons, 
there must always be an imminent risk that the estimated fore- 
cast will not correspond with the facts. The judgment of one 
man in regard to the happiness of others being incompetent ab 
initio, it is by a summation of these incompetencies that an 
average competency is endeavoured to be arrived at. But this 
difficulty is fatally magnified when unborn generations are brought 
into the Utilitarian horizon. Here, everything is conjectural— 
not only the capacity of certain conditions to confer a maximum 
of happiness upon organisms which are at least available for ex- 
periment and observation, but at once the nature of the conditions 
and the sensitive attributes of those who are to be affected by 
them. Surely, the Utilitarianism which attempts to compass 
this task cannot have taken a sober measure of its resources. 
Had it done so, it would have contented itself with giving effect 
to such conceptions of happiness as may chance to have currency 
here and now. Such a limitation of the scope of Utilitarian effort 
night have been acquiesced in by Bentham ; but to one charged 
to the finger-ends with high aspiration as was J. 8. Mill, it could 
never have been supportable. He accordingly gets rid of it by 
setting up a sort of paternal despotism in the very heart of the 
Utilitarian democracy. The worshipper of routine comes up to 
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the polling-booth to exercise his franchise like the rest of us. 
‘Stop!’—we can imagine Mill saying to him—‘ where is your 
qualification? What do you know about happiness? Do you 
call it happiness to spend your life in aping the cut of your 
neighbour’s coat, or the fashion of your neighbour’s upholstery ? 
Look at me! You do not see me the sport of such ignoble capti- 
vations. My own happiness being so obviously higher in degree 
than yours, I expect you to take my word for it that you are 
on the wrong track.’ ‘ But,’ rejoins the other, ‘I should have 
thought that was a point on which the testimony of my own 
experience should have been final and unanswerable.’ ‘Not 
exactly so,’ says Mill, ‘though your misunderstanding of the 
matter is not without excuse. The Utilitarian franchise is an 
occupation-one in theory, but has come to be educational in 
practice : and how can you start with less than the three R’s ? 
Even of these beggarly elements you seem, unfortunately, to 
know nothing; and, for the benefit of society, you must go to 
school and learn them. When you can show me that you have 
arrived at some rational notions about happiness and its condi- 
tions, we will discuss the matter again.’ So, our automatic neo- 
phyte goes away sorrowful : for he too fancies that he has posses- 
sions, and, moreover, has a shrewd suspicion that he is asked to 
surrender them for a very remote and conjectural equivalent. 

But, we shall be asked, are there no people in the world who 
know as little about progress as the applicant we have been con- 
sidering is supposed to know about happiness? Undoubtedly : 
nor would it affect our argument if we admitted that this kind of 
ignorance is more profound and widespread than the other. But 
there is this difference. The advocate of the Progress-principle 
has his hands perfectly free to deal with it. He is likely enough 
to be met by the statement—‘I know nothing about progress as 
you define it. I have never had any experience of it myself, and 
have no conception of what it means for others.’ If so, he is 
ready with an answer which, however inadequate, is at least con- 
sistent—‘ If you know nothing about progress, then listen to 
those who do’. In the one case, a progressive ideal is purchased 
at the cost of an inconsistency that is fatal to the cohesion of the 
whole system. In the other, it is the incorporated essence of the 
system itself. 

But, to return to the question of Liberty. When the advocate 
of the Progress-principle is asked why he wants personal liberty, 
he answers with the poet— 

As far as may be, to carve out 
Free space for every human doubt, 
That the whole mind may orb about. 


To progress in this sense, personal liberty is the one effective 
minister, the one indispensable condition. But does personal 
liberty conduce to the greatest happiness of the greatest number ? 
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Is the defiance of current prejudice, the rejection of popular 
beliefs, the best way of realising the Utilitarian aim? There is 
always a time at which every new thought is in a minority of 
one. To bring round the majority to a hospitable entertainment 
of the unwelcome stranger is often a task which it takes genera- 
tions to accomplish. In exact proportion to the revolutionari- 
ness, and, therefore, the potential importance of a new thought, 
is the pain of domesticating it amongst old ideas. So that, 
throughout the whole career of a victorious idea, from the first 
moment of its self-assertion down to its final triumph, you have 
a process of strife which is essentially hostile to happiness. It 
means pain to the heretic, pain of a different kind to the orthodox, 
pain to the converts, and equal pain to those who successfully 
resist conversion. For the future, truth may bring peace; but 
for the present, it brings mostly a sword. And, under strictly 
Utilitarian sanction, that sword can never be drawn. This is a 
specimen of the difficulties that crop up in the application of the 
Utilitarian principle at every turn. They are the inevitable 
result of taking as the standard of right and wrong in conduct a 
thing about which no two persons are agreed. 

We will now proceed to deal very briefly with a few further 
disabilities of the Happiness-principle. To have the happiness 
of others ever present to one’s mind, to set up as the goal of 
human effort the wiping away of all tears from all eyes, is, doubt- 
less, to be inspired by an ennobling and regenerating ideal. But 
we must not forget the heavy odds against which that ideal has 
to contend. First and foremost, we have not yet emerged from 
a deeply organised conviction of the beneficence of tears. The 
Divine worship of sorrow, as Carlyle calls it, may have had its 
day, and a rational cu/tus of happiness may be its residuary 
legatee. But to discard an idea theoretically is one thing; to 
cancel the energy which it has stored up in our nerves and tissues 
is quite another. What Utilitarian ethics appeals to is the power 
that is in man to appreciate and respond to the Happiness-idea. 
And, in exact proportion as that idea is confronted in the human 
mind by this august competitor, dignified and exalted by the 
exercise of an age-long authority, will the Utilitarian appeal fail 
to evoke response. There is, moreover, another circumstance 
which powerfully tends to weaken the influence of the Happiness- 
idea on our emotions. Every man has to learn from his own ex- 
perience that the idea, so far as it applies to himself alone, needs 
perpetual mutilation, circumscription and repression. By nothing 
is his moving equilibrium more surely or more fatally imperilled 
than by giving the reins to his imagination in that direction. 


Entbehren sollst du ! sollst entbehren ! 
Das ist der ewige Gesang, 

Der jedem an die Ohren klingt, 

Den, unser ganzes Leben lang, 

Uns heiser jede Stunde singt. 
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So it is that, at the outset—starting as every man must, from 
his own experience—the Happiness-idea imbibes an aroma of 
suspi¢ion and mistrust, which clings to it more or less consciously 
throughout. To reply that there is no logical antagonism between 
parsimony in regard to your own happiness and the utmost bounty 
of imaginative sympathy in regard to the happiness of others, is 
not to touch the case at all. For it is not by the conscious pro- 
cesses of reflective logic that the Happiness-idea is thus enfeebled 
and discredited. It is by the unconscious but inexorable opera- 
tion of the law of mental contiguity. Now, from the necessary 
abatements of efficacy to which the Happiness-idea is thus ex- 
posed, the Progress-idea, as we have endeavoured to set it forth, 
is almost wholly exempt. As potent, indeed, as manifold are the 
emotional sensibilities with which the latter idea claims kinship, 
but with which the Happiness-idea has no direct affinity, and 
which, therefore, cannot play a part ancillary to its reception and 
fructification in the minds of those appealed to. To stow away 
these sentiments into their proper pigeon-holes in the Utilitarian 
psychology may be an easy task. But, when they have to be 
marshalled into battle-array at the blast of the ethical trumpet, 
the feebleness of the appeal at once discloses itself. Let, how- 
ever, but the fitting chord be struck by a master-hand—by one 
capable of sounding the gamut of human emotion from its lowest 
note to the top of its compass—and we realise, as by an electric 
shock, how deep lie these sentiments in the very penetralia of our 
being, and at the same time how far aloof they stand from con- 
tiguity with Utilitarian susceptibilities. Having carried her 
heroine through the great drama of petavo, by which she was 
to be numbered among the twice-born, George Eliot sums up its 
effects in these thrilling words: ‘‘ Romola had lost her belief in 
the happiness she once thirsted for. It was now a hateful, 
smiling, soft-handed thing, with a narrow, selfish heart.’ Listen 
again to this other chord, of different note but of equal resonance, 
and also of equal remoteness from eudzmonistic associations, 
which has been set vibrating by Emerson— 


Profounder, profounder man’s spirit must dive : 
To his aye-rolling orbit no goal will arrive. 

The Lethe of Nature can’t trance him again, 
Whose soul sees the perfect his eyes seek in vain. 


To those who criticise these remarks from an unsympathetic 
standpoint, the power of fascination which, we have ascribed to 
the Progress-idea will, doubtless, savour strongly of fanaticism. 
How is it possible, they will ask, that rational minds should be 
transported with enthusiasm about the railroad, and never trouble 
themselves at all about the terminus? But, if it be irrational to 
delight in the ‘glory of motion” for its own sake, nothing, at 
any rate, can be more human. Nothing can be more true to 
psychological fact. For, no sooner is any course of action 
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adopted and systematically pursued as a means, than the human 
mind begins straightway to convert it into an end. So far, there- 
fore, from being abnormal, the substitution of the railroad for the 
terminus is one of the most familiar of mental facts, the emotions 
being necessarily enlisted in behalf of what is actually in hand, 
and the intellectual processes slowly following suit. Were it 
necessary, moreover, 1t would not be difficult to find a priori jus- 
tification for the fact which we have treated from an empirical 
standpoint. Man has come out of Nature. Every organ of his 
frame is eloquent of the story of his past. Why, then, need we 
wonder that the mental rehearsal of his painful emergence into 
that reflective consciousness which looks before and after, should 
cast such a mighty spell upon him? Surely, it may well be that 
his nerves are haunted by muffled memories of his upward march, 
and that these sub-conscious factors contribute to swell the 
emotion with which he surveys a material evolution struggling to 
think and feel through him. Not, indeed, with exultation, but 
with an ever-deepening sense of awe and responsibility, may he 
say of the past, ‘‘Quorum pars magna fui,” and of the future, 
‘Tt is mine alone”. 

To sum up our position briefly—we advocate Progress as an 
ethical end, and as a standard of right and wrong in conduct; 
though nothing that we have said is inconsistent with the hypo- 
thesis that the unconscious motive power in all conduct is the 
desire to seek pleasure and avoid pain. 
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Logic, in Three Books, of Thought, of Investigation and of Know- 
ledge. By Hermann Lotzre. English Translation, edited by 
BernarD BosanqueEt, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
Oxford. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1884. Pp. xxiii., 538. 


The translation of the volumes in which Lotze, towards the 
close of his long career as thinker and teacher, began to arrange 
in systematic form the ripest fruits of his reflection, is a contribu- 
tion of the highest value to English philosophical literature. The 
Logic and the Mcetaphysic—the untimely death of the author has 
deprived us of his work on Practical Philosophy—contain a treat- 
ment of the main speculative problems distinguished by acute- 
ness, breadth of knowledge, critical caution and profound sense 
of the deep importance of the questions discussed. The historical 
position of the author gives to these volumes a unique interest. 
For Lotze might fairly have been described as the one remaining 
link of connexion between the great epoch of systematic specula- 
tion in Germany and the more recent age of detailed, scientific 
research. The character of his mind reflected his historical 
position. No thinker of any time has more thoroughly com- 
bined the speculative instinct of the constructive philosopher 
with the cautious, practical attitude of the trained scientific 
investigator. If it be the ideal of the philosopher to work into a 
harmonious conception those thoughts which are the deepest, 
most far reaching, most characteristic of his age, it would be 
hard to point to any one who has realised the ideal more 
thoroughly than Lotze. 

Lotze’s very excellences as a thinker, however, have their con- 
sequent defects. His training had given him a profound distrust 
of constructive metaphysics, a distrust so strong as to be some- 
times, if not unintelligent, at least unjust. Yet he is animated 
by the true speculative impulse, and through the panoply of his 
cautious reserve the reader of his earlier works could obtain 
partial glimpses of a comprehensive, well-knit metaphysical idea. 
The excessive caution of the writer rendered it hard to form any 
complete notion of his deepest views, and the several parts of his 
work had, therefore, all the obscurity that belongs to the isolated 
fragments of an imperfectly known whole. ‘ven in these latest 
volumes, in which the manner is more scholastic, more regularly 
expository than was Lotze’s wont, something of the same obscu- 
rity is to be detected. The various assumptions, distinctions, 
views, through which the exposition proceeds, wait for justifica- 
tion from the completed whole ; even his metaphysic is not fairly 
before us, since we still want his treatment of the philosophy of 
religion. 
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The close interdependence of the several parts of Lotze’s work 
is certainly in no sense an objection to them. On the contrary, 
Lotze’s writing has no more valuable lesson to give the student 
of philosophy than to teach him the impossibility of abstracting 
and isolating within its magic sphere. But the continuous 
feeling of interdependence renders the exposition difficult, and 
in the Loyie these difficulties seem to me of a very peculiar and 
instructive kind. 

Before proceeding to give some account of what Lotze embodies 
under the old title of Logic, I may be allowed to express to the 
Translators and Editor of the volume the feelings of gratitude and 
respect for their labour which I feel assured all students of Logic 
in this country will share with me. The volume ought to do 
much for the study of Logic in England, and the translation, if 
not positively attractive as a piece of English, will at all events 
not repel or unduly baffle a reader. Lotze’s style is never easy to 
reproduce ; it always has considerable force and eloquence, while 
in his latest work it is unusually compressed and full of meaning. 
An elegant version in English could not be forced within the 
bounds of the original, and the present translation, which, so 
far as I can judge, is extremely faithful and accurate, suffers only 
from the inevitable evil of compression. The Translators—for the 
task has been co-operative—have done their work with great 
ability, and the Editor is to be congratulated on the wonderfully 
uniform style which the whole presents. I have not examined the 
whole translation minutely, but a selection of certain chapters 
yielded so small a number of weaknesses, and these of so unim- 
portant a kind as to confirm the general impression derived from 
inspection of the whole. The rendering of technical terms has 
also been very successfully achieved, though due uniformity is 
not always maintained. The rendering ‘conception and associa- 
tion’ for ‘“‘Fassung und Verkniipfung” (p. 406) is somewhat 
misleading. 

The Loyic, as the title specifically indicates, falls into three 
Books or sections. The First of these, Pure Logic, or Thought, 
is a systematic exposition of the forms in which the logical 
activity of mind proceeds. The Second, Applied Logic, or In- 
vestigation, is a much less systematic treatment of the various 
ways in which the confused, entangled mass of concrete ex- 
perience is brought into conformity to the ideal forms of logical 
connexion. The Third, Methodology, or Knowledge, is a free 
discussion of the fundamental problem which emerges from the 
exposition of the logical activity of mind, the problem of the 
foundation of knowledge, of the relation between the forms of 
connexion making up the logical ideal and the nature of the 
real to which experience points. In all three Books the reader 
will find not merely much that will throw light upon logical 
difficulties, much that will suggest problems of a subtle and pro- 
found character, much that may correct hastily adopted theories, 
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but also, to put it generally, a quantity of philosophic thinking 
so elevated in tone, so sagacious in procedure, as to afford mental 
exercise of the most improving kind. There is no logician who 
will not learn much from Lotze’s work. On the multitude 
of interesting detailed questions that appear throughout the 
volume I do not purpose to say anything, and in particular, I 
must here omit all that concerns the treatment of the commonly 
called Inductive Logic in the Second Book. The general point of 
view from which the methods of research are regarded seems to 
me most excellent ; indeed, the only point from which they can 
be consistently and with profit regarded. And I merely call 
attention to the weighty and well-expressed note in which Lotze 
gives his opinion on the logical calculus. With regard to the 
whole Second Book, however, one must take the advice Lotze 
offers in his preface, ‘‘ to regard it as an open market, where the 
reader may simply pass by the goods he does not want”. 
It is more critical than systematic, and the treatment 
strengthens the opinion, which one might defend on general 
grounds, that the methods of scientific investigation and proof 
are not capable of being thrown into a rigidly coherent and 
logical form. 

The main interest of the work is to be found in the general 
idea of the logical activity of thought which inspires the whole, 
and out of which the characteristics of the familiar logical forms 
are developed. It is by no means easy to give a complete account 
of this general idea, and Lotze has himself preferred to allow its 
features to become apparent in and through the details of the ex- 
position. He deliberately declines to formulate his view as an 
introduction, either in the way of describing and assigning its 
exact position to the logical act or in the equivalent way of 
discussing the place Logic is to hold in a systematic scheme of 
philosophy. It is of service for the reader of the present work 
to consult the earlier treatment of Logic which the author put 
forward under the more immediate influence of the philosophical 
tendencies of the last generation, and which in essentials is repro- 
duced in the first book of his later treatise. In the introduction 
to the small but richly suggestive Logic of 1843, Lotze discussed 
two main conceptions of Logic, those of Herbart and Hegel, by 
comparison with which he was enabled to define the two main 
features of his own doctrine, features which reappear, though 
less explicitly put forward, in the later work. On the one hand, 
while sharing with Herbart the view that the logical forms are to be 
assigned to the activity of thought, an activity of one specific mode 
of mental existence, he dissents from the conclusion which Herbart 
drew, that these logical forms had no validity or significance other 
than that which belonged to them as specially complicated expres- 
sions of the psychological mechanism. From psychology, from the 
natural history of the mental life, no light, he held, could be 
thrown on that which is the very essence of the activity of thought. 
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The same dissent led him to reject the purely formal functions 
which by Herbart were assigned to the logical connexions of 
ideas. It would do injustice to the meaning of the notion, the 
judgment, the syllogism, if these were regarded simply as ways 
in which consistent ideas were put together, or inconsistent ideas 
held asunder. When we reflect over the real content of the 
several acts of conceiving, judging, reasoning, we cannot resist 
the conclusion that their significance is not exhausted by 
the mere statement of the mechanical conditions under which 
psychical facts combine or oppose one another. The unique 
objective reference which is essential to thought is not explicable 
in the terms appropriate to the natural history of ideas. 

On the other hand, Lotze as strongly dissented from the 
Hegelian conception of Logic, in which it appeard to him an 
arbitrary and indefensible identification of thought and reality 
was the mother-error. Thinking and reality are in essence dis- 
tinct ; however close may be their relations to one another, and 
however the two may stand as parts of the sum total of being, 
they are not rashly and as a first step to be identified. The con- 
ception of a Logic which should be at once an exhibition of the 
ways in which thought proceeds and of the essential forms of 
reality seemed to him confused and misleading. Thought after 
all is reconstructive in character ; as he puts it in his later work, 
“the human mind does not stand at the centre of things but 
has a modest position somewhere in the extreme ramifications of 
reality”. The formation of knowledge is a gradual process, and 
it would be absurd to suppose that there is even a precise corre- 
spondence, much less a substantial identity, between the tentative 
effects of thinking and the modes of real existence. 

As in contrast to these opposed conceptions of Logic, Lotze 
contemplates the middle course which at once recognises the 
essentially subjective or formal character of the activity of thought, 
and at the same time gives full justice to the claim which thought 
at all events makes for itself, to be in close relation with reality. 
‘‘ Logic is certainly formal in the sense that it is a theory of 
the operations of thinking through which the subject works its 
thought into knowledge; it is as certainly not formal in the 
sense that these forms of thought are mere psychical facts stand- 
ing in no express relation to the problem of knowing the real. 
Logic is certainly not real, in the sense that its forms are 
elements of the essence of things, but it is real, in so far as 
these forms depend on elements of the essence of things, in that 
there lie in the nature of things motives which constrain the 
thinking spirit to take in the movement of its own thought 
exactly those forms of apprehending and conjoining objective 
fact” (Logik, 1843, p. 13). In the introduction to the present 
work, a shorter course is taken to define provisionally the scope 
of Logic, and the needful explanations appear only in the course 
of the detailed expositions. Thought as a specific function of 
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the thinking spirit, operating on the material supplied in 
and through the mere mechanism of the soul, is taken to be a 
means to knowing. As means or instrument, it unites cha- 
racteristics of its own and of that which stands as its correlate, 
the real to be known. It needs hardly to be said that even a 
provisional statement, the import of which is so grave, demands 
the most careful scrutiny. In terms it reads like much that one 
has been accustomed to meet in the ordinary text-books; the 
significance which Lotze attaches to it can only be understood 
when the whole of his work is taken into account, and it is 
possible that a critic, with the utmost desire to be fair, may 
do injustice to a proposition so many-sided and subtle. 

The earlier Loyic was rather more open in its explanations. We 
read there that thought has its own specific nature, and therefore 
its forms have a character distinguishing them from the real 
which under any supposition is contrasted with thought. At the 
same time, these forms of thought, the acts of thinking, have a 
colouring due to the nature of the real or to something which is 
even more closely connected with the real than thought itself. 
This something is more closely defined as the metaphysical cate- 
gories, the ultimate assumptions (Vordanssetzungen is the term 
used) which reason finds itself compelled to make in regard to 
the real. Thus thought holds a peculiar and intermediate posi- 
tion. On the one hand, it is opposed to, and distinct from, the 
mere sequence and combinations of psychical experience, which 
the natural laws of mind bring forward ; in each of its acts and 
forms there may be traced the special feature of critical reference 
to a ground or determining condition, and the succession of logical 
acts may be regarded as a series of steps through which the 
critical activity of thought proceeds in the attempt to arrange the 
whole material of experience as a coherent, determined recon- 
struction of reality. On the other hand, the forms of thought 
are not identical with the fundamental assumptions of reason in 
respect to the nature of the real; they are but ways in which 
the psychical experience, the Vorstellungen of the thinking 
spirit, is brought into conformity with these assumptions (Logik, 
1843, pp. 18, 23). 

The later work is less explicit in its introductory statements, 
but its procedure manifestly turns upon the same considerations. 
There is implied throughout, and more fully defined in the de- 
tailed discussion, a comprehensive conception in which no oppo- 
sition of the real and the spiritual experience of the individual is 
involved. Thought as belonging specifically to the individual 
thinking spirit may, indeed must, stand in such relations with 
the real as follow necessarily from their conjoint existence in the 
sum total of being. But its nature generally, and the charac- 
teristics of its particular forms exhibit, when scrutinised, clear 
marks of the fundamental difference that obtains between them. 
The world of thought is the changeless, dateless realm of ideas, 
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in which is no becoming, no development, no existence as fact. 
Ideas have validity, but not factual reality. They are true, but 
not existent. And though the animating principle of thought is, 
in the later work, expressed more cautiously, as the act of 
‘adding to the reproduction or severance of a connexion in ideas 
the accessory notion of a ground for their coherence or non- 
coherence,” yet the exposition of the successive stages through 
which the principle finds realisation is dominated by the reference 
to metaphysical assumptions regarding the real. Much of the 
later work, the Third Book in particular, is but a free, semi- 
historical defence of the peculiar position assigned to thought. 
Without offering for the present any criticism on the ultimate 
view which is involved in Lotze’s method of regarding Logic, I 
would point out that Lotze finds himself in some difficulty when 
the question arises how the forms of this logical activity are to be 
discovered. It is by the notion of ground, applied to the conception 
of the contents of perceptive and representative experience, that 
is to say, by a rather easy psychological reflection, that he helps 
himself along, and makes the first all-important step. The mere 
notion of a ground for the combination or severance of ideas that 
may have come about mechanically through the natural laws of 
mind, implies the consciousness of a distinction between the 
simply subjective play of thought and the content of those 
thoughts which seem to enjoy a peculiar species of objective 
being. No question with regard to validity or truth can possibly 
arise until the psychological data have undergone the remarkable 
process to which Lotze, following earlier thinkers, gives the name 
of Objectification. The o/ject, be it remarked, and Lotze is careful 
to remark, is not to be simply identified with the real; it is for 
thought, in thought, and by thought. More closely examined, it 
will be seen that the act of objectifying is at once an act of 
positing, 7.c., setting a content before one, distinguishing and 
comparing. The characters of the posited content, the distinc- 
tive marks by which one object is opposed to another, the possi- 
bility of comparing, are given, not made by thought. In par- 
ticular, Lotze thinks, it is a merely fortunate fact, that the 
world of cognisable stuff affords means of comparing and univer- 
salising. That things should present themselves as comparable 
in degree, number and extensive quantity, is no necessity of 
reason, but a fact which thought has thankfully to accept, and 
without which its most complex acts would be deprived of their 
essential basis. These elementary processes through which per- 
ceptive and reproductive experience receives form as knowable 
matter have left traces of themselves in the fundamental types 
of grammatical forms, but they are to be viewed as preceding the 
specifically logical acts, as pre-requisites for the critical activity 
of thought rather than as forming part of it. The main types of 
the logical act Lotze takes without further discussion. Concept, 
judgment and syllogisin are ways in which the problem thought 
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sets before itself, that of reducing experience to a systematic 
whole in which each combination or separation shall have its 
ground, is gradually solved. The activity of thought, which finds 
successively expression in the form of concept, judgment, syllo- 
gism, is a higher development of the same function through which 
the idea of an objective order became possible, and in its develop- 
ment pre-supposes and rests upon the results of that function. 
Logical thought, in fact, is to be regarded as a continuous criti- 
cism of the crudely formed experience in which ideas of individual 
facts and vague general representations of similarities are already 
given, acriticism animated by the single principle that for the con- 
junction or severance of facts in presentation adequate grounds 
can and must be disclosed. The concept, the judgment, the syllo- 
gism are modes in which coherence as opposed to mere conjunction 
of fact is represented. That it should be possible to obtain a 
coherent representation is a fortunate accident, depending on an 
arrangement of the real contents of experience which is not itself 
a necessary truth; for it is quite conceivable that even to a spirit 
animated by the principle of logical connexion, experience should 
offer a dislocated mass of isolated facts which would allow no 
exercise to its logical function. The same general consideration 
lends strength to the conclusion, for which other grounds may be 
adduced, that the forms of logical coherence are not to be rashly 
viewed as in themselves modes of connexion of the real. The 
relations of universal and particular, of condition and consequence, 
have no existence as facts. They are valid forms of thought, and 
have a content of their own, but they have not existence as 
things or even as reciprocal modes of things. What their content 
is Lotze allows to appear only in the course of the exposition 
which traces their development, and he leaves much more obscure 
in the later treatise than in the earlier Logik: the answer which 
might be offered to the question, What determines the varieties of 
content? For it is not immediately apparent why the merely 
formal demand for coherence should obtain practical satisfaction 
in the way of concept, judgment, syllogism, or rather in the 
assumed relations of which these are the subjective modes of 
realisation. In the earlier Logis the reference to the ultimate 
metaphysical assumptions supplied a partial key to the difficulty: 
the concept there appeared as the mode of apprehending the 
logical substance ; judgment as the way in which the relations 
of universal and particular, of determining rule and determined 
instance, of conditions and consequences, relations implicit in the 
content, were subjectively expressed ; and syllogism as the mode 
of representing the systematic whole in which universal and 
particular, ground and consequence, rule and case are the isolated, 
abstract parts. In the later work, the scrutiny of the logical 
forms proceeds with greater freedom, and though it follows the 
same path, it makes less distinct reference to the underlying meta- 
physical question. 
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The essence of the Concept Lotze finds in the peculiar thought 
which accompanies the presented or represented features, 
whether mere singulars of perception or generalities formed by 
the unconscious operation of the discursive activity, the thought 
of the determining rule or basis. In the process of conceiving, 
the object, whether a genus or an individual, is viewed as con- 
taining in its content the determining rule from which follows the 
combination of marks making it up. This rule or logical basis is 
a higher universal than the mere generic image, and it is not 
formed by the mere omission of marks, which the ordinary logic 
takes to be the mode of formation of notions. Nor is the relation 
of rule to determined particulars exhaustively given in that of 
whole and parts ; there fall therefore to be rejected, as but clumsy 
adumbrations of the truth, many of the ‘ properties of notions’ 
with which formal logic has delighted itself. 

The concept, however, is an imperfect expression of the logical 
activity. It is itself but a transitory form, midway between the 
immediate, confused and incoherent knowledge of the object 
which is appropriate to perception and the completed cognition 
in which all that enters into the object would have its value, 
position and relations adequately determined. Moreover, it 
simply places the determining rule alongside the specific features, 
whether constant or variable, of the objects conceived, and leaves 
it undecided how, precisely, we are to understand the relation of 
the universal to its particulars, of the logical substance to its 
accidents. A more definite attempt to express the nature of the 
thought-relation between the opposed elements is found in the 
Judgment. The essential factor in the judgment, the copula, has 
no other function than to convey the notion which we form of 
the relation which binds the material contents of experience into 
conceivable coherent form. 

The instructive survey of the forms of judgment, occupying the 
two chapters of Lotze’s First Book, raises many points of interest 
to the logician, but it is the less necessary to dwell on them 
since the theory has already been brought before the English 
reader, partly in Mr. Bosanquet’s ‘‘ Logic as the Science of Know- 
ledge,” in Essays in Philosuphical Criticism, partly in Mr. F. H. 
Bradley’s Principles of Loyic. The main object of the survey 
is to determine the value of the form of judgment as a mode of 
expressing thought-relation among the contents of ideas (7.¢., of 
psychologically given experience). It is a kind of criticism but 
little familiar to logicians ; Hegel only, to whom Lotze owes here 
and throughout much more than he is disposed to acknowledge, 
has subjected the form of judgment to a similar analysis. Lotze 
himself is probably much influenced in his grouping of the modes 
of judgment by the general consideration of the successive grades 
of knowledge, from its crude indeterminate beginnings to the 
ideal goal of completed systematic insight, and this consideration 
supplies a serviceable key to the distribution adopted. The 
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impersonal judgment, the simplest form, while bearing on its 
surface the mark of the distinction into subject and predicate, 
which is at once the essence and the perplexity of the judgment, 
yet leaves the subject entirely undetermined, and so throws little 
or no light on the kind of relation which in judgment as such is 
contemplated as uniting subject and predicate. The ordinary 
categorical judgment, asserting that the subject ‘s the predicate, 
finds itself at once met and baffled by the question, How can 
one determined and distinct content of thought Je another ? 
References to the relation of substance and accident, thing and 
property, do but throw the difficulty forward and convert the 
simply assertive judgment into a more complex form. In his 
criticisin of the categorical judgment Lotze traces the perplexity 
mainly to the contradiction between the form of judging and the 
law of identity ; for while the one asserts that S which is a deter- 
iuinate content ‘s P, another determinate content, thought, pro- 
ceeding under the law of identity, refuses to contemplate an § 
which is anything but $8, a P which is anything but P. It does 
not seem to me that the criticism is at all furthered by the 
appeal to this so-called law of thought; for the solution of the 
difficulty is to be found, and is found by Lotze, in showing that 
the abstract conception of identity has no real application to the 
case in question. A thought which could proceed by affirming 
only identity of content is no thought at all. It would have been 
better simply to insist on the patent fact that the merely as- 
sertive judgment, the qualitative or positive judgment, fails to 
express what it proposes to express, fails to show how a unity is 
possible between the diverse logical marks of its two factors, the 
subject and the predicate. That the universal is in some way 
the particular, and rice versd, that the individual is only a deter- 
minate, fully known fact when more than an isolated unit,—all 
this is implicit in the mere assertion contained in the simple, 
qualitative judgment; but the form of the judgment is wholly 
inadequate to the thought which is implied in it. Lotze, how- 
ever, constantly tends to view the world of thought, of ideas, as 
that in which the bare, abstract rule of identity is the all-supreme 
law, and finds in this a peculiarity of thought which effectively 
distinguishes it from reality. 

Escape from the perplexity of the categorical judgment Lotze 
finds, first, in the transformation which the assertion undergoes 
when it is quantitatively determined as expressing of all, or some 
of the subject, the previous predicate. ven here, however, as 
he insists, the logical form is unequal to the task thought has 
imposed on it. We find ourselves either in the position of re- 
asserting a blank identity, or reduced to a repetition of the 
impersonal existential judgment. It is only in the hypothetical 
judginent, which, by its very form, denies the supreme validity 
of the abstract rule A= A, that the logical form of thinking finds 
for itself a means of expressing a relation of differences that is at 
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once a unity for thought, and yet not a blank identity. The law 
of sufficient reason thus stands alongside of and supplementary 
to the law of identity; yet Lotze, true to his preconception of 
the nature of thought, will have it that the superior and fruitful 
principle is of but inferior validity, that it is no necessity but a 
fortunate fact, an assumption ‘the truth of which is guaranteed 
by the concentrated impression of all experience”. One hardly 
knows what to make of this, or how to understand the curious 
property of thought, which, subject in its own nature to an 
absolute law of a most stringent, but perfectly worthless cha- 
racter, shall yet make an assumption violating its own law and 
delightedly find that the thinkable world conforms thereto. It 
is a specimen of Lotze’s excessive caution, and perhaps the con- 
sequences that would seem to follow from it might be invalidated 
‘by some portion of his metaphysical theory of the real. I note 
it here as bearing on the general view which animates much of 
the author’s polemic against other philosophies. 

The final, most developed group of forms of judgment appears 
as supplying a much-needed addition to the hypothetical. In the 
latter, there appeared, in the only way which could satisfy 
thought, the principle that the individual is determined by the 
universal. The individual 7s not the universal, but it is individual 
only through conditions or grounds, the interconnexion of which 
is itself represented only by a universal proposition. This inter- 
connexion justifies and explains the quantitative determination 
which appears in the general (or, as we might call it, wbstract) judg- 
ment, in which the predicate P is asserted of §, /.2., of any individual 
S, because this participates in the general characters of S from 
which follow as consequence the predicate P. And since it is 
not P vaguely or generally that follows a vague, indeterminate 
S, but a particular modification P', P?2 or P* which follows « 
modification of S—S', S? or S88, the general judgment finds its 
complement in the disjunctive. The disjunctive judgment, again, 
while the completest form in which, by judgment, the unity of 
subject and predicate can be expressed, has its mark of imperfection 
in the undetermined choice of alternatives which it offers. It 
shadows forth the union in thought of subject and predicate, but as 
it at the same time, while explicitly pointing to a systematic inter- 
connexion as the basis of such union, does not contain the inter- 
connexion, it finds its supplement in the Syllogism, the mode of 
thought in which the interconnexions of the conditions with that 
which they bring into a unity of thought is formally expressed. 

The serial arrangement of judgments finds its counterpart in 
the distribution of syllogistic forms, but here the material for 
discussion is too rich to allow of any thorough examination. It 
is good that attention should be drawn, as Lotze’s chapter cannot 
fail to draw it, to the precise character of the forms of inference 
familiar to ordinary logic as the categorical, inductive and ana- 
logical syllogisms, and to the inadequacy of these to discharge all 
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the work which thought has to perform in framing a logically 
coherent conception of experience. The more complex forms, the 
quantitative and the classificatory, present problems of a special 
character, and on the whole one’s feeling sometimes is that 
Lotze’s method of transition is arbitrary and artificial. One 
misses the stringency of a connecting idea from which these 
varieties would follow, and though one thankfully accepts what 
Lotze frankly offers regarding the ideal type of completed, syste- 
matic cognition, it is not easy to understand its full drift or to 
perceive its bearing on other portions of his exposition. With- 
out discussing these points, I proceed to notice the general 
problem which underlies the whole work, and which is formaily 
though unsystematically discussed in the Third Book, the problem 
of the relation between the structure of thought and the nature 
of reality. 

Lotze has chosen to develop his views in a semi-histori- 
cal fashion, criticising various conceptions of value that have 
come forward in the history of speculation, and defining his posi- 
tion in reference to the aspects of the whole problem so pre- 
sented. The problem itself may be variously defined as an 
inquiry into the worth for reality of the forms of thought, or as 
an investigation of the nature and grounds of certainty in know- 
ledge. The discussion of Scepticism yields two important results, 
on one of which at least there can be little misunderstanding. 
That the sceptical view of knowledge implies the principle that 
reason is capable of attaining truth, criticising its own procedure 
and determining the worth of grounds, is an argument not less 
strong because it is familiar and direct. But the radical notion 
of scepticism that knowledge, by its very nature as a mediating 
process, as a connecting link between reality and the thinking 
spirit, is for ever incapable of attaining to a perfect cognisance of 
the real, is subtle and many-sided, requiring no small care in 
handling, if any result of value is to follow. Lotze, so to speak, 
turns the flank of the sceptical doctrine, by insisting that, after all, 
knowledge can be nothing but a mediating process, can be nothing 
but the systematising of what is given in the experience of the 
thinking spirit, and therefore that any question regarding the truth 
of knowledge must be expressed and discussed in terms that are 
appropriate to the matter in hand. The abstract nature of 
things, which presents itself as an element in the sceptical reason- 
ing, is after all a conception, the notion of what the order of things 
must be, and the problems which scepticism had formulated in 
an unintelligible and unanswerable fashion must be re-stated. 
It must be asked, what are the characteristics of assured and 
certain cognition within that world of knowledge in which only 
the venue lies. One form of answer, a significant and far-reach- 
ing thougl.., Lotze finds in the Platonic theory of a world of 
Ideas, and the discussion enables him to advance a further posi- 
tion of his own doctrine. The Ideal world may be the home 
of certain and consistent contents of thought, but the mode of 
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existence of these thoughts, it must be definitely recognised, is 
not that of real being as things, or even of occurrence as events. 
They have validity, but not factual existence. Within themselves 
they may form a concatenated system, from point to point of 
which the thinking mind may proceed with the certainty of 
insight, but Plato could not explain, nor does it seem within the 
scope of the theory to explain, the kind of relation which must 
be thought between the realm of the eternally valid ideal con- 
tents and the reality of things. Even if we allow that in the 
Ideas is to be found a system of interconnected parts, the 
Platonic teaching afforded no answer to the deeper question, 
what are the ultimate elements or principles, and how are they 
related to the dependent portions of the system. The attempt 
to answer this new problem Lotze takes to be the gist of the 
opposed doctrines of modern philosophy in respect to the origin 
of knowledge, the « priori and the empirical. His criticism rests 
upon a general assumption or metaphysical principle applied to 
the special case of interaction between the reality of things and 
the thinking mind (s$ 325 ff). The result of action on the 
mind is invariably conditioned by the nature of mind itself, 
and only in the special forms in which that nature expresses 
itself can the result make its appearance. Experience, therefore, 
must always exhibit an a priori side, and only in experience can 
the a prior? truths, the formulations of what is the essence of 
the thinking mind in its contributory function, be discovered. 
The necessity and universality, the self-evidence, characterising 
these truths, cannct be exhibited as resulting from isolated 
psychological events, nor is it by the psychological method that 
insight into the peculiarity of knowing can be obtained. 
Throughout these discussions there has been quietly growing in 
strength the doctrine that the formed product, knowledge, de- 
pending as it does on the peculiar nature of the thinking spirit, 
has a special mode of existence, and that its modes, though 
doubtless corresponding to elements in the reality of things, are 
not themselves to be taken as forms of the real. In the fourth 
chapter this doctrine receives explicit statement and ample illus- 
tration. The reality which appears in the formed content of 
thought is ‘‘ wholly dissimilar to existence and can only consist 
in what we have called Validity or in being predicable of the 
Existent’’. Nay, even the content apprehended in knowledge 
has the peculiar timeless and changeless mode of being expressed 
in the Platonic Idea. It is indifferent both to the subjective 
movement of thought and to the changes of the empirically 
presented world of perception in which the real seems to be directly 
given. In this last clause is found the final problem for Lotze’s 
view of thinking. How can we represent any relation between 
the world of thought-contents, about which we can make only 
one assertion as necessary for thought itself, wz., that each 
thought-content is itself and no other, and the changing stream 
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of perceptive experience? Having brought the separations of 
knowledge to their ultimate form, how are we to understand the 
junction which appears to take place? The answer which Lotze 
makes depends to a large extent on the manner in which the sepa- 
rations have been expressed, but it is fairly given in the three 
positions signalised by him. First, any assertion within the 
sphere of knowledge regarding real existence is hypothetical. 
Secondly, we must assume that the empirical, perceptive world 
has law in itself. Thirdly, we may obtain by a scrutiny of per- 
ceptive experience itself certain directly given synthetical truths, 
on the basis of which thought, discursively proceeding by its own 
formal rules, may confidently hope to erect a structure of know- 
ledge that shall not only be consistent but in harmony with the 
laws of fact. On the first and second of these positions I offer 
no remark; they are simple statements in appearance, but in 
reality conceal a whole philosophy. The third is the most inte- 
resting, for it brings to the front the question which throughout 
the Logic has been in the background: To what extent has Lotze 
succeeded in justifying his restriction of the functions of 
thought to the discursive, mediating act of passing from premisses 
to conclusion? On this limitation depends the worth of his 
separation between logical and metaphysical relations, and the 
validity of his general view of the logical forms. Thought has 
been placed in opposition to the real, as antithetical to, though 
corresponding in some way with, it ; in the movement of thinking 
the apprehended content has inevitably found expression in the 
forms of concept, judgment, syllogism; yet these forms, it is 
insisted, are in no way relations of the real. Now we find 
Lotze introducing a new distinction, from which would follow a 
far more serious restriction of the function of thought, a much 
more limited notion of the significance of the logical forms. 
Dealing with knowledge, he re-instates the Kantian doctrine of 
synthetical a prior’ judgments, assigns these, however, in a 
thoroughly un-Kantian fashion to a perception which does not 
contain the element of thought, and regards them as self-evident, 
intuitively grasped data, from which the discursive, elaborative 
activity of thought may proceed in the construction of a know- 
ledge that adequately represents the real. One would raise little 
or no objection to what is said regarding the self-evidence of these 
data, and the necessity in the long run of resting knowledge on 
self-evidencing judgments ; there is here, doubtless, one of those 
fruitless problems of philosophy which owe their origin and 
interest to the enormous difficulties of stating simple facts; but 
one cannot avoid asking, What, then, in their nature, are these 
primitive data? Are they judgments, apprehensions of a connexion 
in real fact, which by inherent light approve themselves as being 
connexions in fact and not merely subjective modes of appre- 
hending? Only the affirmative answer can be yielded by Lotze, 
though, as was said, he prefers to disguise the answer by using 
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the term “‘ perception”. If then we insist that thought has only 
to deal in the fashion of elaboration with such formed products, 
we must recognise that in so using the term ‘ thought ” we refer 
not to that which is responsible for the specifically logical forms of 
concept, judgment and syllogism, but to the mode in which thinking 
as a phase of the concrete psychical life of the individual mind is 
carried out. We can no longer maintain that to thought are 
assignable the fundamental relations that make up the essence of 
concept or judgment; by thought can only be meant the special 
exercise of dealing with material already formed, in the modes 
which we have called the forms of judgment and concept. That 
there may be such a discursive exercise may pass without further 
question ; the restriction of the word “thought” to it has no 
justification, and it excludes us from regarding the logical forms 
as in any way expressing the essence of thought. 

It is not from one portion only of Lotze’s exposition that one 
would reach the same result. Looking back on his account of 
the procedure of thought, we find that he starts his survey of the 
logical activity with the presupposition that material for thought 
has already received a special handling, has already been formed 
into definite objects, with distinguishable and comparable marks, 
and, moreover, in the history of the logical activity, the some- 
what vague notion of ground has been made to play a very re- 
markable part. For under its cover there have been quietly 
introduced into the contents of thought, of the concept, e.g., the 
all-important features, aspects, of determining and determined, 
of essence and appearance, of law and modifying circumstance. 
If one asks,—What, then, are these aspects of the objective con- 
tent conceived (apprehended in form of a concept)? Are they 
thoughts ?—no explicit answer is given. Lotze has been consistent 
in holding that underneath the logical operation of thought, in the 
wider sense in which he used that term, there have always lain 
the metaphysical assumptions, but he has never fairly faced the 
question whether these are not in their essence thoughts. The 
difficulty of accommodating the logical activity to these ultimate 
determinations of objective reality becomes still greater when 
his narrower conception of thought, as a merely elaborative, 
mediating process, is to the front. For then one may fairly ask : 
If knowledge, the whole structure that is due to the operation 
of discursive thinking, be based on iminediate data, which are in 
form judgments, but which cannot be exhausted by the one law 
of discursive thought ; if the procedure of thought involve through- 
out determinations that are not traceable to the activity by which 
notions, judgments and syllogisms as modes of elaborating come 
about ; if, finally, the ideal which thought involves cannot be 
expressed as the reduction of experience to an analytical whole,— 
is it not entirely without justification to identify the discursive 
activity with thought? Are not the accompanying features of 
this discursive process the genuine characteristics that make up 
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the essence of thought, and is not the discursive process itself 
but a phase of the concrete life of spirit, the analytical effort of 
understanding ? 

It is the opposition between the apparently timeless and 
changeless content of thought, and the changing, temporally modi- 
fied content of perceived reality that weighs most with Lotze and 
causes him to distinguish so sharply Logic from Metaphysic; yet 
without diminishing the opposition, one may well doubt the 
interpretation he has given of it and the conclusion he draws 
from it. Were one to allow to the fullest extent that the essential 
aspects of the real, those by which it is intelligible for us, are in 
their nature “ thoughts,” and that “ thought” is but another name 
for the system of such thoughts, one would still recognise that, 
when thought is taken in abstraction from the concrete reality of 
thinking mind and external reality, it presents the timeless and 
changeless character of the Platonic Idea. But such result is due 
to the abstraction that has been made; it is we who make the 
opposition, not the nature of things; and the characteristic of the 
realm of ideas attaches to it not as an entity in itself, existing in 
isolation from the real, but as an abstractum with no independent, 
factual existence, not even existence of a kind different from that 
of the real. The world of thought per se is truly a ‘ kingdom of 
shadows’ when we compare it with the full reality of concrete 
existence, but not on this account should we suppose that thought 
is somehow divorced from things and has but a formal function 
in their regard. The perplexities to which such a supposition 
leads take ample vengeance for the error of mistaking a dis- 
tinction in thought for a distinction of thought from things. 

The minor oppositions which prey upon Lotze seem to connect 
themselves with the same fundamental consideration. The life of 
the individual subject contains no perfect picture of the world of 
being; that there should be much in it which but imperfectly 
represents the real relations of things—that the human mind 
should pursue many a devious path and be liable to varied error— 
is hardly surprising, and one need not on that account suppose 
an original and impassable separation between reality and know- 
ledge. The consideration of the ways in which our thinking 
attains to knowledge, of the methods by which crude imperfect 
experience is transformed, belongs to Psychology rather than to 
Logic. In sum, what Lotze has marked off as Logic seems to 
be no independent doctrine, but in part the fragment of a larger 
whole, the treatment of thought, which is Metaphysic, in part 
belonging to the history of the development of knowledge in the 
individual mind, which is Psychology. That Lotze uses Psycho- 
logy in a narrower sense, that he tends to contrast the psychical 
mechanism with thought, may be regarded as an expression of 
the deep-seated disinclination he throughout manifested to con- 
template a constructive, systematic philosophy. Justification for 
the view can be found only in his final metaphysical conception, 
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which, at all events in large part, is accessible in the Metaphysic. 
In a subsequent notice of that work, I propose to consider farther 
the bearings of his general philosophical position on his treat- 


of Logic. 
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A System of Psychology. By Danret GREENLEAF THOMPSON. 
2 vols. London: Longmans, 1884. Pp. xiv., 613; viii., 589. 
The general point of view from which Mr. Thompson’s System 

of Psychology is written may be described as that of an empirical 
psychologist who, while not rejecting other methods of investiga- 
ting mind, chiefly practises the introspective method as applied 
by Mill and Professor Bain. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s influence is 
also evident throughout the book; but it is an influence pro- 
ceeding from the analytical psychologist more than from the 
philosopher of evolution. No influence except that of these 
writers (who are all mentioned by the author in his preface) 
seems to have very profoundly affected his thought. He some- 
times refers to the Kantian criticism, but only to reply to isolated 
objections brought against empiricism from the Kantian point of 
view. The importance of physiology and of experimental methods 
as applied to psychology, and the necessity of the study of mind 
as a social product are recognised by him. He has indeed several 
chapters devoted specially to physiology in the first volume. But 
the newer methods of the more modern empiricists do not suggest 
much to him. The theory of evolution he fully accepts ; but he 
only makes use of it to help out his argument on special 
questions. 

This limitation of view has its advantages as well as its dis- 
advantages. It is undoubtedly true, as Mr. Thompson himself 
says, that, however much help may be got from other methods 
than the introspective method, the introspective method is after 
all the peculiar method of psychology : that ‘‘ we may take away 
the data obtained from objective examinations (¢.e., from the 
study of physiology, of social life, &c.), and we shall still have a 
science left, though an imperfect one; but remove the data 
reached by introspective observation, and we have no more a 
science of psychology ” (i., 81). This being so, it is interesting 
to see how much can be done by an acute analyst with little aid 
from any other method than the method of direct analysis of 
states of consciousness. Now Mr. Thompson has unquestionably 
considerable analytical power. And, whatever may be said as to 
the incompleteness of his method and the defects of his philoso- 
phical point of view, it must be acknowledged that in going over 
the ground traversed by his predecessors he is nearly always able 
to make some new observation, or at least to suggest some 
novelty of statement. 

Although Mr. Thompson’s book claims to be a system of 
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psychology, not an argument in favour of any philosophical 
position, he does not succeed in perfectly detaching his psychology 
from all metaphysics. The question, therefore, as to his attitude 
as a philosopher cannot be quite passed over. He defines philo- 
sophy as knowledge of the highest degree of generality, and also 
as an examination of the postulates of the special sciences. Be- 
fore entering upon the special treatment of psychology, he states, 
as the first of its postulates, the absolute distinction of substance 
between Ego and Non-ego. This, he says, is the postulate of all 
the sciences equally. Psychology, as well as physical science, 
from beginning to end implies it. Having distinguished between 
the substance of mind and the substance of matter, he goes on to 
distinguish between ‘‘Ego-phenomena” and ‘‘ Non-ego-pheno- 
mena”. ‘‘Ego-phenomena” themselves have to be ‘“ objectified ” 
in order to be observed. We can never seize the subject under- 
lying mind by an act of introspection ; in introspection we always 
come upon some particular state of consciousness; yet there is 
no escape from the assumption of ‘an antithetical and mutually 
exclusive Ego-subject and Non-ego-subject”’. It is possible, 
indeed, that there may be only one subject with two aspects ; but 
this cannot be asserted, for we can know nothing of the nature 
either of the substance of mind or of matter. Mind and matter, 
the author concludes in the last chapter of the book, ‘may be 
said to present a double-faced unity”. But this is to be taken as 
a generalised statement of the observed concomitance of mental 
and material processes, not in a strictly philosophical sense. 

Mr. Thompson’s summary of his view of the relation between 
mind and body is a more than usually clear and consistent state- 
ment of Professor Bain’s ‘‘ double-aspect theory’. But this is, 
of course, a purely scientific formula. It is impossible to be quite 
sure of his metaphysical position. Doctrines that are inconsistent 
with one another are stated and left unreconciled. Sometimes 
Mr Thompson seems to take the purely scientific view and to 
leave the question of the nature of the assumed substances of 
mind and matter to philosophy ; sometimes he denies that the 
question is soluble ; yet in several passages he seems to decide it 
in a dualistic sense. Again, in his statement of the relation of 
philosophy to science, three distinct views are suggested. We 
are told first that philosophy is the synthesis of the sciences, then 
that it is the theory of knowledge, and lastly we are left to infer 
that it is identical with metaphysics in the sense of ontology. 

There is occasionally, however, some originality in Mr. Thomp- 
son’s treatment of questions of philosophy. He does not seem to 
be very familiar with recent criticisms by the English Kantians 
on the ordinary empirical doctrine ; yet there is in one or two 
places coincidence with their most characteristic expressions. 
For example, after defining “nature” so as to include—(1) 
material objects, (2) other minds, (3) the ‘‘object-ego”’ (that is, 
all states of consciousness that can be submitted to introspection), 
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he goes on to say: ‘‘ Make what synthesis we can and are pleased 
to make and call the result nature, we nevertheless cannot get 
rid of the supposition of the subject Mind which excludes itself 
from nature and nature from it, which itself makes the synthesis 
we call nature” (i., 151-2). This position is nowhere confronted 
quite distinctly with the traditional empirical position of the 
author. But he would probably say that it is not really incon- 
sistent with the doctrine derived from Locke. There is, in the 
chapter on ‘necessary truth,” a very good defence of Locke 
against those who suppose him to have imagined “ that truths of 
experience are wholly independent of the ‘understanding,’ the 
faculty of cognition ‘itself,’ or ‘a peculiar constitution and 
activity of the mind’.” Passages such as these show at least 
that the idea of a criticism of knowledge is not altogether foreign 
to the mode of thought of a disciple even of the purely experi- 
ential school. 

In order that the discussion of some of Mr. Thompson’s own 
contributions to psychology may be followed more easily, a 
general outline of his systematic treatment of the subject must 
first be given. His book is divided into ten Parts. The Intro- 
ductory Part deals chiefly with the relation of philosophy to 
science, and of psychology to the physical sciences ; the fourth 
chapter (on ‘The Expression of Science ’”’) is an analysis of lan- 
guage in which the author (as he points out in a note) closely 
follows James Mill. The Second Part is devoted to a general 
analysis of consciousness. In the first chapter of this Part (c. 8), 
the ordinary division of states of consciousness into those of 
intellect, emotion and will is stated. As a result of further 
analysis, the author finds that the consciousness of ‘ difference,” 
of ‘‘ agreement,” of ‘“ time,” of ‘‘ representation,” and of ‘‘ power ” 
are all fundamental (c. 9). Part iii. deals with ‘“‘The Material 
Conditions of States of Consciousness’’. The author finds exact 
agreement between the results of a ‘‘ general analysis of external 
things,” and of his “‘ general analysis of states of consciousness ”’. 
To the five fundamental modes of consciousness already defined, 
correspond in the external world ‘ relativity,” ‘‘ consistency,” 
‘“‘extension,” ‘“ presentativity,” “force”. Parts iv. and v. are 
on ‘The Genesis of States of Consciousness” and ‘‘ The Factors of 
the Development of States of Consciousness”. These parts con- 
tain much discussion of the relations of “reflex” and ‘‘automatic”’ 
action to one another, and of the questions how far each kind of 
action is accompanied by consciousness, and what are the relations 
of consciousness and ‘unconscious activities”. In Part vi. 
(on ‘* The General Development of States of Consciousness ’’—i., 
445—1ii., 56; cc. 35-48) the author returns to the ground of sub- 
jective psychology. Parts vii., viii, and ix. contain a more 
detailed account of ‘‘ Cognitive Integrations,” ‘Integrations of 
Feeling,” and “ Volitional and Ultimate Integrations”. Finally, 
in Part x., the author discusses ‘“‘ The Disintegration and Dissolu- 
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tion of States of Consciousness”. The last chapter of this Part 
(c. 75, on ‘The Connexion of Mind and Body”’) has already 
been referred to. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of the early parts of 
the book is Mr. Thompson’s mode of stating the parallelism and 
contrast of the external world and consciousness. The funda- 
mental modes of consciousness he finds, as has been seen, to 
correspond to certain fundamental relations of things in the 
external world. His treatment of the pair of relations called 
Time and Extension may be taken as typical of his treatment of 
these opposed relations generally. Time, he holds, belongs 
exclusively to the Ego, extension to the Non-ego. Time has its 
two modes of ‘‘sequence” and “duration,” extension its two modes 
of ‘‘ motion” and “‘ permanence,” and these correspond but are 
not identical. ‘‘ Sequence,” which belongs to the subject-world, 
is not to be identified with ‘‘ motion,” which belongs to the 
object-world, nor “duration” with “permanence”. Again 
(taking the ordinary classification), just as every state of con- 
sciousness, though it is called distinctively a volition, or a thought, 
or a feeling, has yet an element of all three modes of conscious- 
ness, so in the external world we find everywhere associated 
force, matter and space; force corresponds to the volitional 
element in consciousness, matter to the element of passive 
feeling, and space to the element of cognition, that is, relation. 


This brings us to an idea that is very prominent in Mr. Thomp- 
son’s analysis of ‘‘ the material conditions of states of conscious- 
ness”. It is not perfectly original, but it is at the same tine 
one that is not to be met with very frequently in recent specula- 
tion, and it seems to have been arrived at independently. Ac- 


, 


cording to Mr. Thompson, we must speak of “force” and 
“space” as two kinds of ‘‘ body” or ‘‘matter”. Force is “ re- 
sisting body’’; space or extension is ‘‘ non-resisting body ”. 
Just as there is a sensation to which ‘resisting body” corre- 
sponds, that is, the sensation of impeded movement, so there is a 
sensation to which “ non-resisting body’ corresponds, the sensa- 
tion of unimpeded movement. If we think of space as body we 
are indeed compelled to think of it in terms of force, that is, to 
think of it as resisting ; but this is because we never find space 
limited except by resisting body, and whenever we think of space 
we are compelled to imagine it in limited portions. Resistance 
and extension are opposite sides of our experience of the external 
world. ‘The two ideas of extension and resistance are mutually 
exclusive”; but ‘as a fact of experience, resisting bodies never 
occur without the presence of non-resisting bodies”. The entire 
aggregate of bodies is termed Body or Matter, which has its two 
‘‘attributes or modes” of Force and Space. Force is the abstract 
of all resistances, Space the abstract of all extensions. 

In the general analysis, as well as in the rest of the book, two 
things are to be specially noted—the recognition, on the one 
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hand, of the fact that all the fundamental modes of consciousness 
and relations of things are found together in the same experience, 
that we can never find one element of experience perfectly 
separated from the rest ; and, on the other hand, the refusal to 
make the attempt to resolve the relations between states of con- 
sciousness into a smaller number than those we arrive at by the 
purely introspective method. Mr. Thompson, it may be inferred 
from what has been already said, refuses to follow Mr. Herbert 
Spencer in his resolution of the relation of co-existence into 
relations of sequence. He indeed asserts the impossibility of 
ever resolving either of these relations into the other. ‘‘ Co- 
existence,” he says, ‘‘is a primordial experience arising from the 
capacity of the bodily system to receive two sensations simul- 
taneously” (i. 138). Similarly he treats “the consciousness of 
representation ” as an ultimate fact. His position with regard to 
memory is—that the consciousness that an idea is a repetition 
of a past impression, to which we at once refer it, is incapable 
of resolution into any simpler kind of consciousness. 

The fact that we have a ‘consciousness of representation,” 
thus regarded as ultimate, is made use of to explain the difference 
between Knowledge and Belief, and between Intuition and Infer- 
ence. Chapters 36 and 37, in which these applications of the 
author’s theory are made, have already appeared separately as 
articles in Minp VII., XI., XII.; but on account of their im- 
portance and for the sake of showing their relation to other parts 
of the book in which they are now incorporated, it may be well 
to give a brief summary of them here. The character of belief as 
distinguished from knowledge is, according to Mr. Thompson, that 
in the state of mind we call belief we are more strongly conscious 
of the representative element in our cognitions. Cognition viewed 
on its presentative side is knowledge, on its representative side 
belief. ‘So far forth as all mental states involve belief, and all have 
a volitional side tending toward activity, so far and no further is 
preparedness to act associated with belief, and the latter with the 
former” (i., 475). ‘* What is ordinarily termed intensity of belief 
is either close union of associated ideas, or strength of feeling 
accompanying the reproduction of experiences” (i., 479). Again, 
‘‘in the distinction between presentative and representative 
knowledge lies the entire difference between immediate and 
mediate cognition, and thus between intuition and those cognitions 
which are not intuitive” (i., 494). There are, indeed, no ‘“ un- 
mixed intuitions” ; all knowledge has a representative element. 
But ‘to the extent that a cognition is presentative it is in- 
tuitive ; in the degree that it is representative it is not intuitive ”’ 
(i., 494). ‘Inferring and believing are the same cognitive act, 
both being phases of representative cognition. In believing, the 
mind dwells upon two cognitions seen to »gree or differ, without 
considering attentively the relations of those two cognitions to 
anything save each other. In inferring, the mind usually con- 
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nects two pairs of cognitions and cognises a relation of agreement 
in difference between them” (i., 514). In accordance with its 
‘original and only justifiable use of designating cognitions which 
are characteristically presentative,” Mr. Thompson contends that 
the term “intuitive” has no application to ‘‘ necessary and uni- 
versal truths’’. 

This line of argument is followed up in the chapters on 
“Theories of Intuitional Knowledge”? and ‘“ Necessary Truth ” 
(ii., cc. 57-8). In the chapter on ‘‘ Necessary Truth,” the author 
arrives at the doctrine that ‘ all expressions of fundamental truth 
are analytical”. From this it is inferred that ‘‘ necessary truths 
are a growth”. ‘That which adds to the intension of a concept 
is a synthesis ; that which declares this intension is analytical. 
The same expression may at one time be synthetical, as when it 
indicates an addition to one’s knowledge, and at another may be 
analytical, as when the knowledge thus attained is set forth” 
(ii., 286). 

In treating questions where the limits of pure psychology are 
passed and the region of philosophy is entered, Mr. Thompson is 
not quite at his best. The merit of clearness and logical con- 
sistency must be allowed to his view of the nature of necessary 
truth ; but at the same time it must be said that his treatment of 
the question stated by Kant as to the possibility of synthetic 
knowledge « priori is inadequate. Attempts have been made to 
express Kant’s results consistently with the experiential doctrine ; 
and in a chapter on necessary truth in which Kant is referred to, 
something more definite should have been said of them than is to 
be met with here. The author does indeed say incidentally (in 
reply to the Kantian argument that without an activity of the 
mind no experience would be possible) that ‘ the later psycholo- 
gical researches have inade out very conclusively that the earliest 
consciousness arises in connexion with feelings of movement, and 
that when the dawn of consciousness occurs there is action by 
the mind outward as much as there is action upon the mind 
inward” (ii., 279). He also says that ‘if there be anything want- 
ing to completely account for the appearance of necessary con- 
victions in the individual mind, it is fully supplied by the law of 
inheritance ” (ii., 284). These, however, are merely thrown in as 
casual suggestions; and when ideas have been developed from 
the points of view indicated in order to solve the difficulties of 
ordinary empiricism, and these ideas are accessible, it seems as 
if something more ought to have been said about the newer 
points of view. Perhaps, however, the reason why the chapter 
on ‘‘ Necessary Truth” seems inadequate is, that it is in great 
part polemical. The research for new points of view might seem 
a little superfluous when the question was how best to dispose of 
the arguments of Dr. Porter and Dr. L. P. Hickok. 

\s an illustration of Mr. Thompson’s success in dealing with 
problems of pure psychology may be mentioned his attempt at a 
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new Classification of states of consciousness at the end of Part vi. 
In the passage about to be quoted, as elsewhere, the influence of 
Mr. Spencer’s classification of states of consciousness into feelings 
and relations between feelings is perceptible; but there is 
originality in the application of Mr. Spencer’s doctrine. The 
author has said in the earlier part of the book that ‘‘as a matter 
of fact we do not get isolated definite conscious experiences, but 
so far forth as they are definite they are cognition, and so far 
forth as they are indefinite they are feeling” (i., 363-4). That 
is, when the element of relation as distinguished from feeling 
becomes prominent, we have what we call distinctively cogni- 
tions. Again, in dealing with will, he has pointed out that the 
element of ‘ will” present in all states of consciousness cannot 
be the element of conscious choice, but only the element of 
‘spontaneity’ which is found even in those “ automatic” 
actions called involuntary. Hence if the term ‘“ will” is to be 
retained as the name of one of the three fundamental modes of 
consciousness, we must admit that there are acts of will which 
are strictly speaking “involuntary,” because they involve only 
the ‘‘dynamic” element in will, not the ‘selective’ element. 
At the conclusion of the chapter in Part vi. on “ Volitional 
Development,” these two lines of thought are thus brought 
together. 

“The bearing of these considerations upon the ultimate nature of 
volition is plainly to induce the belief that will is nothing more than a 
mode of feeling. We should then have feeling as homogeneous indefinite 
consciousness. From this there would be differentiated cognition as 
definite, integrated consciousness, but volition would be the feeling of 
representative conflict, representative action and resistance. AJl conscious- 
ness is of motion and resistance. Hence we should have two grand divi- 
sions of mental states: Consciousness of Peripheral Action and Reaction 
(Organism and External Environment), and Consciousness of Central Action 
and Reaction (Organism and Internal Environment). Each of these divisions 
would be subdivided into Feeling or Indefinite Consciousness and Cognition 
or Definite Consciousness. Consciousness of Peripheral Action and Reaction 
would give our knowledge of the External World ; Consciousness of Central 
Action and Reaction, our knowledge of Mind. Behind all Consciousness 
there would be postulated the Subject Ego, the source of all Consciousness, 
the Unconscious Automatic Activity, of which we have no consciousness 
further than we postulate such a Power inevitably in all exercises of Con- 
sciousness ” (ii., 30). 

This, as the author says, is only put forth tentatively. But in 
the classification of states of consciousness into active and 
passive feelings more or less definitely organised, it is impossible 
not to see at least an extremely good suggestion. The idea 
would perhaps seem still better if the expression of it were not 
coloured by the view that there is no consciousness accompany- 
ing efferent nervous currents, that the muscular sense, for example, 
is (directly) of wholly peripheral origin. (As regards “ will,” Mr. 
Thompson’s view may be compared with Mr. Mercier’s in Mrxp 


XXXVI. 521.) 
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Tn the passage quoted above there is a reference to the ‘ Un- 
conscious Automatic Activity”’ which is the source of all con- 
sciousness. Though the expression here has a_ philosophical 
rather than a strictly psychological reference, the idea of uncon- 
scious mental activity is made use of by the author in its 
psychological bearings also. His treatment of the related 
psychological questions is clear and interesting. There is no 
confusion of psychology with physiology ; but he suns up the 
evolution of mind through its stages of consciousness and uncon- 
sciousness rather too simply. His statement is not the result of 
the convergence of various lines of research. When, for example, 
he says that ‘states of consciousness arise midway between 
ancestrally organised unconscious nervous movements and ex- 
perientially organised unconscious nervous movements,” that 
‘out of unconsciousness springs consciousness, and into uncon- 
sciousness it lapses”’ (i., 295), this is a good summary of one 
particular way of considering the facts, of that, for example, 
which is characteristic of Mr. Spencer’s treatinent of Instinct ; 
but it has not the independent value of the author’s contributions 
to analytical psychology. The same thing may be said of the 
physiological chapters generally. 

When we return to the purely psychological part of the book, 
we find that Mr Thompson has something new to say on most 
topics. In discussing Imagination, for example, he makes a very 
good suggestion in the way of terminology. 


“ There seems need of a name to indicate the first two degrees of repre- 
sentative cognitions, that is to say, those in which the representaticn is of 
simple matters of experience, as the recollection of a particular impression 
upon the senses, like that of a tree, a ray of light, a series of events. 
These are nothing more than recollections of percepts, that is representa- 
tions of percepts. Accordingly the name Re-percept is here employed to 
designate them. A Re-percept is a represented percept ” (ii., 60). 


This term Re-percept seems to supply exactly the name that is 
wanted. Attention is drawn at once to the representative cha- 
racter of the ‘“ re-percept,” and to the fact that it is arepetition of 
a percept. It is distinguished on the one hand from mere per- 
cepts, and on the other hand from the “ higher representative 
cognitions,” the products of analysis and constructive imagination. 

In the Part of his book that deals with ‘ Volitional and 
Ultimate Integrations,” Mr. Thompson argues that only pleasure 
in some form can be an end of action. He has already (in Part 
viii.) classed pleasures and pains as “ primary,” secondary,” and 
‘tertiary ” 


“ Primary pleasures and pains are those of the fundamental appetitive 
sensations ; secondary pleasures and pains are those attached to the im- 
mediate objects, concrete or abstract, through which the individual considers 
that he has secured and expects to secure the primary pleasures and pains ; 
tertiary pleasures and pains are those attached to the most general and 
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abstract notions of what are regarded as causes of pleasures and pains” 
(ii., 299). 


He now shows how desires come to be attached for the most 
part not directly to represented pleasures but to concrete objects. 
The abstract notion of pleasure, it is pointed out, is formed for 
intellectual rather than volitional purposes. 

“The volitional activities do not keep pace with the intellectual, but 
rather aim at real concrete things as objects of desire. The mind does not 
desire pleasure as such, but rather things which are pleasurable. : 
So that what we desire is things definitely cognised, and those things are 
in the first place objects outside of ourselves. . . . And when action or 
volition is directed toward subjective things, it is necessary to objectify 
them” (ii., 555). 


We can form an idea of the pleasurable feeling accompanying 
the acquisition of an object and make that feeling itself an object 
of desire. But the pleasure which accompanies the cognition of 
a pleasure is ‘‘a dilution of the original pleasure”. ‘ Practically, 
therefore, we desire and seek for the most part non-ego objects 
rather than subjective experiences objectified, though pleasur- 
able feeling is still the motive of the desire” (ii., 556). Disposi- 
tions are classed as ‘‘ synedonistic ” or ‘‘ antedonistic”” according 
to the degree in which they are directed towards ends whose 
attainment brings other pleasures in addition to the one directly 
aimed at, and according as compensating pains are absent or 
present (c. 58, on ‘* The Value of Ends and Dispositions”). It is 
shown that dispositions to make ends of the secondary and 
tertiary pleasures are to a greater extent synedonistic than dis- 
positions to make ends of the primary pleasures. In the dis- 
cussion of the primary pleasures and pains, the doctrine that 
pleasures are the accompaniment of increased and pains of 
diminished vitality, is both explicitly stated and implied through- 
out, but the evolutionist speculations as to the cause of this seem 
to have been without influence on the author. 

The passages that have been referred to must of course be 
taken merely as specinens of Mr. Thompson's contributions to 
psychology, not as a complete account of all that he has done; 
but they are sufficient to show that if he has not systematised 
the science from any new point of view, he has at least carried 
the analytical methods of the older psychology further in various 
directions. The criticism will perhaps be made that some of the 
less original matter in his book might have been omitted with 
advantage. For example, the exposition of ‘the laws of soma- 
tology” (/.c., of external nature as distinguished from mind), 
taken in part from text-books of physics, and in part from Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s First Principles, and again of the general 
results of zoology, botany, and physiology, and of the principles 
of logic (including the rules of the syllogism, the canons of 
induction, and the classification of fallacies) may seem to some 
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readers superfluous. And it is really an objection to these 
portions of the book that they do not seem to form an organic 
part of it. But the error of including them (if it must be con- 
sidered an error) is due to the desire for completeness. The 
author tells us in a note at the end that in writing his book he has 
had in view partly the systematising of his own knowledge. If 
in doing this he has sometimes not been able to add anything of 
his own, but has merely followed the authorities, this can scarcely 
be complained of. Mr. Thompson (a kinsinan of the famous 
Count Rumford, to whose memory the book is dedicated) has 
devoted himself to the study of psychology in the intervals of a 
busy professional life in New York; and while this would be no 
excuse in case of failure, it ought to be mentioned as adding to 
the merit of the success which he has actually achieved. 


THoMAS WHITTAKER. 


La Psychologie de TP Association depuis Hobbes jusqgwa nos Jours. 
(Histoire et Critique.) Par Louis Ferri, Professeur a 
l'Université de Rome. Ouvrage couronné par |’Académie 
des Sciences morales et politiques. Paris: Germer Bailliére, 
1883. Pp. iv., 378. 

The majority of recent writers on Psychology attempt to 
account for all mental facts, including those of perception, 
judgment, memory and inference, without the aid of any sub- 
stantial or causal agent producing and uniting these facts, in 
other words, without any psyché or soul. The theory which 
Aristotle employed to account for the serial reproduction of 
movements («wyoer) in a soul existing independently of them and 
furnishing the ground and unifying principle of the series, is now 
eiployed, with some very important changes, to account for the 
constitution of the soul itself. In other words, the writers re- 
ferred to seek to account for all psychological facts by a fortuitous 
«« Association” of what they term ‘‘ Ideas,” but what are in reality 
sensuous movements or images; whence the soul or mind is de- 
scribed by one of them as ‘a circumscribed aggregate of 
activities” (that is, actions). It is difficult to conceive such an 
aggregate except as a kind of midge-dance with the midges left 
out ; and indeed one can hardly see why this should not be a 
perfect definition of the soul or mind as conceived by these 
writers, especially if we imagine that each round of dance as 
soon as performed is replaced by its shadow, which intermittently 
returns as often as a similar round dances itself. 

That any such theory as this should have been put forward 
seriously to explain the facts and processes of mental life, it is 
hard to believe ; it is still harder to believe that it should have 
ever net with any great acceptance; that it should meet with 
general and lasting acceptance seems impossible. We need not, 
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therefore, be surprised when we find one of its most devoted 
expounders telling us that ‘the cohesion of these activities 
[which compose the soul], one with another, throughout the 
aggregate, compels the postulation of a something of which they 
are the activities ”’.? 

Exactly so: a bundle or cluster or aggregate of activities 
exerted and grouped by nothing is inconceivable, is a pure 
absurdity, and the attempt to describe it mere nonsense. ‘'T'o 
show this in detail, to prove that the theory of the Association 
of Ideas is utterly inadequate to account for the facts of psycho- 
logy and that these facts cannot be explained without the postu- 
lation of a something of which these facts are the activities, and 
to point out that this something, for which the ordinary names 
are soul, spirit and mind, is actually given in consciousness and 
therefore does not require to be postulated,—is the purpose of the 
work before us. 

The author, Prof. Luigi Ferri, has spent the greater part of his 
life in France. He received his education there, and has written 
his more important works in French. For a number of years 
past he has occupied a prominent position in the higher educa- 
tional institutions of his own country. To an accurate acquaint- 
ance with English, French and German philosophical systems, 
he adds, what is as rare as it is important, an extensive know- 
ledge of Italian philosophical systems, and has published, in two 
volumes, an Essai sur I’ Histoire de la Philosophie en Italie an 
XIX®™ Siecle, a work which deserves to be widely known. It is 
this familiarity with Italian philosophies, and particularly with 
the systems of Galluppi, Rosmini and Mamiani that, in large 
measure, accounts for the author’s point of view, and gives his 
work its peculiar value. 

The present work is divided into three parts, of which the first 
two are mainly historical, and the third mainly critical. In the 
first an account is given of the theory of association, as held by 
Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Hartley, Zanotti, Priestley and 
Erasmus Darwin; in the second, an account of it as held by 
Thomas Brown, James and John 8. Mill, Bain and Spencer. 
Each is followed by a brief résumé, summing up results and 
pointing out defects. Zanotti’s views will probably be new to 
most readers. In the third part the author undertakes to show 
the true nature and limits of association, and to specify what 
must be added to it in order to produce a satisfactory theory of 
the mental faculties. To this arrangement of his matter he was 
almost bound by the terms of the thesis proposed by the French 
Academy, which were these: ‘‘ Exposer et discuter les doctrines 
philosophiques qui raménent au seul fait de l'association les 
facultés de l’esprit humain et le moi lui-méme. Rétablir les lois, 


'H. Spencer, Psychology, I. ii., 1, § 59. 
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les principes et les existences que les doctrines en question 
tendent 4 dénaturer ou & supprimer.” 

In the First Part, Prof. Ferri shows that, while Hobbes, Locke 
and Berkeley hardly went beyond Aristotle and St. Augustine in 
their treatment of the association of ideas, Hartley and Hume 
founded the now prevalent theory according to which not only 
memory, but mind itself, is the result of association. He shows 
that they did this by a simple disguising of facts clearly presented 
in consciousness, that is, by denying that we have any notion of 
force or energy or any knowledge of a relation of causal necessity, 
in other words, by suppressing the notion of substance and con- 
founding imagination with intelligence. He points out, moreover, 
that, by leaving no mind to be a source of spontaneity, they fail 
to explain so comparatively simple a thing as habit, and that 
Hume, by his ungrounded assumption that all ideas are mere 
copies of impressions, is forced to sacrifice both logic and the 
feeling of reality, thus remaining consequent only by setting at 
nought the uniform testimony of consciousness. He further 
remarks that Hume’s error is due to his adoption of a false 
method, w/z., that of analoyy, instead of that of reflection or simple 
observation ; in other words, that Hume tried to explain the 
facts of mind by a synthesis of elements not derived from an 
analysis of mind itself. In this way he could only produce a 
caricature, in which the most important faculties of mind, 77/z., its 
active powers, were wholly wanting. Prof. Ferri seems to think 
that Hume’s method suffices to explain the passive side of con- 
sciousness, memory and imagination ; but this is by far too great 
an admission ; for it is no more possible to explain passivity with- 
out a patient (zacxwv) than activity without an agent. What 
he says of the error committed by the associationists in confound- 
ing ideas with images is excellent, and touches the core of the 
whole matter; and the same may be said of his remarks on free- 
will, which the associationists are forced to deny. 

The Second Part contains many weighty criticisms of which 
we have no room to speak. The most important by far is that 
which deals with the psychological writings of Mr. Spencer, in 
whom the theory of association may be said to culminate and to 
express its essential nature. This criticism touches chiefly the 
following points of Mr. Spencer’s doctrine—(1) his confusion of 
feeling with consciousness of feeling; (2) his confusion of images 
with ideas; (3) his distortion of the nature of the relations of 
object and subject, by representing them as two aggregates dif- 
fering mainly in vividness and consistency; (4) his attempt, on 
the one hand, to derive mind from matter, which is necessarily 
extended, and, on the other, to derive matter from mind, by 
reducing relations of extension to relations of succession ; (5) his 
treason to his own principles in positing a nexus or notimenon in 
both the Ego and the Non-ego, a nexus which, though it has never 
been an observable ‘state of consciousness,” is nevertheless 
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known as the only thing permanent in consciousness; (6) his 
error in method in putting analogy in place of observation, syn- 
thesis before analysis; (7) his almost entire neglect of the higher 
faculties of the soul, intelligence, judgment, volition, and his 
ranging them below the faculties of sensation and instinct; (8) 
his mistaken view of the nature of free-will. Many of these 
points are treated with great acuteness and justice, and Mr. 
Spencer’s system is shown to be inconsistent, not only with the 
most evident facts, but even with itself. 

The Third or critical Part is divided into five chapters. In the 
first, which relates to the limits of association in the production 
of knowledge, the author shows that it would not explain even 
sensation, not to speak of judgment. It seems to explain sensa- 
tion only because the word sensation is used in a loose sense, to 
mean sometimes the act of feeling, sometimes the term of feeling 
or the phenomenon, and sometimes both at once. Here the 
author ought to have added an unsparing criticism of the theory 
of association, in so far as it is based upon the confusion caused 
by the phrase ‘state of consciousness”. A more unfortunate 
phrase was never coined. In the first place, consciousness has 
no states, being a perfectly simple, never changing act, no matter 
what its terms or objects may be. In the second place, a state 
of a thing is not an element of a thing, in the sense that it can 
have any existence apart from the thing; in other words, the 
states of a thing cannot enter into association for the simple reason 
that they have no separate existence. In the third place, grant- 
ing that sensations were states of consciousness, we should have 
to admit that that which entered into all these states was itself 
permanent and different from them all. A thing is never any or 
all of its own states. The truth is, consciousness is the active and 
receptive relation of a subject to an object, and can no more be 
confounded with either or both of them than grinding can be 
with mill-stones. It is as absurd to talk of states of conscious- 
ness apart from a subject and an object of these states, as it is to 
speak of states of weather apart from sun and atmosphere. 
What Prof. Ferri says of the inadequacy of association to ex- 
plain judgment, which implies at once association and dissocia- 
tion, is excellent ; but I must take part with Kant and Rosmini 
against him, when, in opposition to them, he tries to show that 
sensation is not blind, but is a kind of cognition. What success 
he has in this attempt is entirely due to his confounding with 
sensation faculties essentially distinct from it. Maintaining, 
with good reason, that sensations do not associate themselves, 
he posits something to associate them and turn them into a 
cognition, something having a relation at once to the subject and 
the extra-subjective terms of its modifications; but he calls this 
something, indiscriminately, feeling, intuition, apperception of re- 
lations. Now, it is just this confusion of intuition and apper- 
ception with feeling that disguises the true nature of all the three 
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and introduces the worst difficulties into the theory of cognition. 
Feeling, as such, has no object, being merely a state; intuition 
has an object, but an indefinite one, not implying a judgment ; 
apperception has a definite object and involves an implicit judg- 
ment. By failing to make these distinctions, Prof. Ferri makes 
almost fatal concessions to the associationists. That that which 
combines feelings and turns them into a cognition must stand 
related both to that which feels and that which is felt, is most true; 
but it does not follow that both functions are performed by the 
same agent, and indeed they are not. Feelings are combined by 
the feeling of space intensified and differentiated by the feelings 
of the body; they are turned into a cognition by the intuition of 
being, in which the principle and term of feeling appear as sub- 
ject and object. The lowest animals even are able to combine 
their feelings ; but they certainly are not able to form a cognition 
or apperception out of them. Throughout the latter part of this 
chapter there is apparent a considerable uncertainty of view on the 
author’s part, due to a want of clearness with regard to the 
limits of sensation and intelligence. The distinction which he 
attempts to draw between sense-perception and judgment is 
almost illusory ; for there can be no perception without a con- 
sciousness of difference, and there is no consciousness of difference 
without an implicit judgment, involving the perception of a 
common element or universal underlying the difference. The 
author, therefore, although perfectly right in maintaining that 
judgment must be distinguished from association, is wrong when 
he holds that it must be distinguished from perception. Associa- 
tion is not perception. 

In the second chapter, which deals with association in the 
reproduction of cognitions, and in which the author substantially 
adopts the theory of Sir William Hamilton, we find the same 
want of clearness which we remarked at the close of the previous 
chapter. Association is still made to produce perception, and 
sensations are confounded with sensible qualities. It seems that 
a group of sensations, or sensible qualities, existing in mutual con- 
tact (‘‘en contact réciproque”’) in space and time, would, in some 
way or another, perceive itself as such a group, although it would 
not be able, without the aid of a ‘subsequent intuition,” to 
perceive its own differences and resemblances. But a group of 
sensible qualities is not a group of sensations, and, even if sensa- 
tions could form groups, they could not appear as a series in 
time except to something capable of going beyond sensation, 
which, however complicated, is, as such, always confined to the 
present moment. Indeed, time is not a form of sensation at all, 
but a form of intuition, which Prof. Ferri not unfrequently con- 
founds with sensation. The truth is, he is so willing to be fair 
to his opponents, and to make all possible concessions to them, 
that he not unfrequently slips into the very errors he is com- 
bating, thereby greatly and unnecessarily weakening his own 
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position. Towards the end of the chapter he makes a valuable 
observation,—viz., that the serial bond of reminiscence is not 
time, in other words, that the power to recognise an object is 
quite distinct from the power to place that object, as originally 
cognised, in its proper temporal relation; but he is wrong when 
he thinks that the true bond is formed by resemblances and 
differences. The falsity of this doctrine has been recently ex- 
posed in an admirable way by Mr. Bradley. The conclusion of 
the whole chapter is excellent: ‘‘The truth is, the relation of 
identity, of whatever kind it may be, on the one hand, neces- 
sarily enters into the function of recognition, and, on the other, 
presupposes a perception of relation, which is not sufficiently 
accounted for by the co-existence and succession of aggregated 
molecules and their movements ”’. 

The third chapter, which treats of the ‘‘ Faculties of the Soul,” 
attempts to show what factors, over and above association, are 
required in order to account for the facts of cognition as actually 
presented to us. These factors the author finds to be summed 
up in a substantial, unitary, permanent entity or energy, under- 
lying and continuing all transient acts, and endowed with life, 
sensibility and instinct. Whether these entities are originally of 
various types or of one only, he does not say, although facts 
seem to speak for the former alternative. Inasmuch as he does 
not seek to account for the origin of these entities, he leaves us 
to suppose that he considers them without beginning, in other 
words, that, to some extent, he accepts the monad-theory of 
Leibniz.’ In this I can only most cordially agree with him, for 
the reason that I cannot conceive evolution possible except 
through the interaction of originally distinct entities, serving as 
environments to each other. I cannot understand how a single 
entity or energy, without any environment, could undergo evo- 
lution. The only criticisms I should make upon Prof. Ferri’s 
theory are these: (1) That life, sensibility and instinct are not 
three co-ordinated activities, but absolutely one and the same. 
Life is sensibility and instinct: sensibility and instinct are, re- 
spectively, the passive and active sides of life. (2) That life, 
including sensibility and instinct, does not account for intelli- 
gence; and that it seems to do so in Prof. Ferri’s hands only 
because he has failed to distinguish feeling from intelligence by 
the proper test. This test is found in the fact that intelligence 
has an object, while feeling, as such, is only a state. In order, 
therefore, to account for the facts of cognition, we must posit an 
original entity, endowed not only with life but also with an 
original intuition, such as is the essence of intelligence. It ap- 
pears to me also that life and intuition are resolvable into the 


1 Later on, as we shall see, he waives this view in deference to the pre- 
vailing monism of synthetic systems that cannot distinguish the ideal from 
the real. 
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higher unity of being, in other words, that whatever truly is, and 
is not merely phenomenal, is endowed with life and intuition, 
however much in certain beings they may be disguised. Starting 
with this one assumption in regard to the nature of being, we 
may, it seems to me, find a satisfactory explanation of the whole 
course of evolution and of that ideal unity which we call the 
universe, such an explanation as does not seem possible on any 
other hypothesis. In this connexion the following passage 
deserves to be quoted :— 


“Tn the order of sentient beings, accommodation presupposes an active 
subject which accommodates itself to an environment, in consequence of 
needs which it feels, and sensations which cause it pleasure or pain. By 
reason of sensibility and the influence of the organism, the activity of the 
animal has a direction which depends upon their laws and conditions. 
You may reduce the type of this activity to as simple an expression as you 
please ; you may go back, if you choose, to Hieckel’s protista and monera ; 
you will never be able to banish from them certain primitive automatic 
tendencies, unerring and exact in their manifestations, depending on deter- 
minate needs, were they but those of nutrition and reproduction. Now, these 
tendencies are nothing more or less than the instincts in their psychological 
root. They are the elements which we find at the origin of the animal 
world, and whose appearance is not explained by mechanical causes ” 
(pp. 279-280). 


At the close of the chapter, the author proves by irrefragable 
arguments that the mechanical theory of the universe, maintained 
by the associationists, must be supplemented by a dynamical 
theory, on pain of explaining nothing and even of being itself 
unintelligible. In other words, we must go behind sensation and 
cognise that of which sensation is but an expression, and this we 
can do only by means of a faculty having pure entity for its 
object—the faculty of intelligence, so misconceived and misrepre- 
sented by the associationists. His theory of dynumism Prof. 
Ferri explains further on, in his concluding chapter. 

To the fourth chapter, which treats of ‘“‘the Ego and Con- 
sciousness” and of the ‘ Substantiality of the Soul,” it is im- 
possible here to do justice. It is the most important chapter in 
the book, and the one in which the author has most closely 
followed Rosmini. He shows that upon no supposition is it pos- 
sible to regard consciousness as a result of unconscious facts ; 
that consciousness is an act sui generis, depending upon a primi- 
tive intuition which nothing else can explain; that this act, 
instead of being passive, like sensibility, is active and cognises 
activity and agents; that it continues as a potentiality of cogni- 
tion even during sleep, and that the Ego is the direct unpheno- 
menal presence of the substance of the soul in consciousness. 
Between the Ego and the Non-ego comes the phenomenon or in- 
tuited series of sensations ; between the Ego and itself there is no 
such medium. Here intuition acts directly and grasps the sub- 
stance. Only upon this condition is a science of metaphysics pos- 
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sible, a science which even Mill in his latter days admitted to be 
absolutely necessary. The author concludes that, if we wish to 
employ the serious language of philosophy, and to express psycho- 
logical facts as they present themselves, instead of using mere 
imaginative phrases, we must not say that our inner life is com- 
posed of ‘‘ states of consciousness,” of which sensible phenomena 
are the elements, but of acts and passive modes, very closely con- 
nected with physical appearances, but differing from them as much 
as extension and space differ from what is unextended and un- 
spatial. And he adds that, ‘‘ placed on this basis, the proof of 
the substantiality of the soul, through the identity and unity of 
the Ego, is irrefragable”. The rest of the chapter is devoted to 
the question of the state of the soul during sleep, and to a refu- 
tation of M. Ribot’s doctrine that the facts of amnesia show the 
soul to be composite, a refutation which seems to. me complete. 

The fifth and concluding chapter contains much weighty matter 
compressed into far too brief a space. Here the author shows 
the true sense and limits of the equivalence and transformation 
of force, and proves that these facts, which he admits to a greater 
degree than he ought, so far from being at variance with a theory 
of permanent causes, receive their explanation only in such a 
theory. He maintains that transformation extends only to tran- 
sitory actions conditioned by space, not to substances, which are 
not so conditioned, and that, just as physics posits permanent 
atoms as the bearers of mechanical force, so metaphysics has a 
right to posit permanent spirits as bearers of those forces which 
are not mechanical. This position is supported by a strong array 
of facts and arguments and seems impregnable. In saying this, 
I do not mean that I agree with Prof. Ferri in all that he says. 
Indeed there are several points which seem open to criticism. (1) 
Here, as throughout the whole work, spatial externality is con- 
founded with objectivity, and both with extra-subjectivity. This 
causes great confusion and considerably weakens his position. 
The confusion arises from the failure clearly to distinguish feeling 
from intuition. (2) In consequence of the same failure, the ideal 
is not accurately distinguished from the real. The consequence 
is that the author finds it necessary to place behind all the indi- 
vidual entities of which we have experience a single universal, 
real energy, which he conceives as their common base, and thus 
creates for himself an insoluble problem: How does the initial 
energy, after having produced life, constitute feeling principles or 
souls, and form spirits (p. 315)? He acknowledges that he is 
driven to posit this ‘initial energy’ merely by ‘the dialectic 
movement of thought’ (p. 314); but does not see that such 
movement would justify him only in positing an ideal unity, not 
areal one. This tendency to metaphysical monism is the chief 
blemish in the book, and is due to that confusion between intui- 
tion and sensation which we have already pointed out. It 
necessarily leads to agnosticism. 
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But in spite of a few blemishes, mostly due to a spirit of con- 
cession, Prof. Ferri’s work is one of the most important that has 
appeared in philosophical science for a long time. It marks a 
return to sober analytic thinking and a rejection of that method 
which would construct the world synthetically out of figments of 
the imagination. It affords,in my opinion, a complete refutation 
of the psychical theory of the associationists. 

Tuomas Davipson. 


Ueber die Reize des Spieles. Von Dr. M. Lazarus. Berlin: F. 
Diimiler, 1883. Pp. xvi., 177. 

In this essay which was briefly noticed in Minp XXXYV., Prof. 
Lazarus gives us a psychological study of the nature and sources 
of fascination of Play. The writer is deservedly popular. He is 
particularly happy in taking some concrete manifestation of men- 
tal life, as Humour or Tact, and subjecting it to just that amount 
of analysis which the ‘‘ educated reader” will bear. Nor is this 
analysis to be dismissed by the scientific specialist as superficial. 
Dr. Lazarus has an acuteness of vision which stands him in good 
stead in spying out the many fine fibres that make up the roots 
of these concrete mental growths. The happy union of scientific 
exactness of thought and attractiveness of presentation is no less 
conspicuous in this essay than in those making up Das Leben der 
Seele. A psychologist could hardly select a lighter or more agree- 
able subject than Play, and the manner is worthy of the matter. 
The essayist writes with a bright enthusiasm. He makes the 
reader recognise that he has himself come under the sweet spell 
of pastime, and is not afraid of spoiling his delight by touching it 
daintily with the fine instrument of psychological analysis. 

Dr. Lazarus begins with a perhaps needless apology for the 
selection of his theme. The widespread interest in play and 
games is ingeniously established by a comparison of play-litera- 
ture with that of dietectics, from which it appears that in Ger- 
many, at least, there are more people who want to know how to 
play than how to digest. He then passes to the most difficult 
part of his task, the definition of Play. Here we have a careful 
consideration of the usages of everyday speech, and a pains- 
taking attempt to rationalise what at first sight looks like an 
arbitrary and capricious custom. Very curious are the national 
differences in this respect. Thus we call the Olympic and other 
Greek national contests games, whereas the Greeks themselves 
did not. So, again, we differ from the ancients in applying the 
word ‘play’ both to dramatic representation and to musical per- 
formances. The author is of opinion that the Germans have 
reached at once the most comprehensive and the deepest notion 
of Play. Under German, one presumes that Dr. Lazarus in- 
cludes English, to which indeed he makes a reference ; but he 
does not touch on the suggestive fact that we do not give the 
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terms ‘play’ and ‘game’ precisely the same extent. Possibly 
a comparison of these again with ‘sport’ might have thrown 
still further light on the subject. 

The essence of Play, according to our author, is activity under- 
taken solely for the pleasure it immediately brings. This gives 
the most essential element, but not the whole specific nature of 
play. There are other pleasurable activities, as hunting, riding, 
&e., which are not play. The distinguishing characteristics of 
play are set forth in the form of contrasts. Of these, the most 
important is that between play and work. Play is easy, agree- 
able activity, undertaken as recreation in moments of leisure. 
Again we have the contrast, familiar to childhood, between play 
and earnest, and this serves still further to differentiate play from 
work. Work may be easy and pleasurable, and play may involve 
a good deal of bodily or mental exertion ; but the former always 
has its end outside of itself, the latter in itself. Once more 
play is appearance, a kind of make-believe (Schein), whereas 
work is reality. Yet here we must distinguish between playful 
simulation, as in the games of children and the drama, and the 
delusive appearance which is often kept up in the midst of seri- 
ous life and which “ is not only no reality, but not so much as a 
real play’. Dr. Lazarus then goes on to elucidate the idea of 
play still further by reference to the usages of language. The 
figurative use of the word, as in describing the movement of 
water or the flow of thought, distinctly suggests the free aimless 
character of the process. The connexion of the idea with 
activity, and especially visible activity or movement, is illus- 
trated by the suggestion that we speak of playing the piano or 
the violin (but not wind-instruments), because we see the per- 
former moving his hands. The essential aloofness of play from 
all the ends of life is most distinctly illustrated in the case of 
cards. Finally, the affinity between play and social entertain- 
ment is clearly set forth. Play is companionship in leisure. ‘If 
people come together in order to play, it is no less true that they 
often play only for the sake of coming together”. Still it is a 
mistake to include all social intercourse under the rubric of play. 
Conversation of the lightest and most entertaining character 
differs from play first of all in its greater freedom (for all play, 
though spontaneous in respect of its initial impulse, is controlled 
by its own laws), and still more in its attachment to the realities 
of life. 

From this examination into the nature of play, Dr. Lazarus 
concludes that to talk with Schiller of a distinct play-impulse is 
misleading. The motive to play is complex, and therefore 
analysable. Before all things, the impulse to play is the funda- 
mental impulse to maintain conscious life, and so to be active, in 
opposition to the state of inactivity and nothingness. And here 
the author tries to refute Pascal’s pessimistic idea that we fill 
our hours of leisure with play in order to escape the feeling of a 
universal and inevitable misery which ever lurks in the back- 
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ground of the human mind. More definitely, the impulse to play 
is the love of free spontaneous activity, which is necessitated 
neither by a natural nor by a moral law, and the impulse to 
realise a full consciousness of our own powers naturally leads to 
a seeking out of more perfect and beautiful forms of activity than 
are possible in real life, as we see in the case of dancing as con- 
trasted with walking, and singing as contrasted with speaking. 

In this analysis, careful and ingenious as it is, one misses all 
reference to one important factor. Dr. Lazarus seems to me to 
inake the separation too absolute between the useful purposive 
activity of serious life and the purposeless activity of play. His 
language in describing the impulse to maintain conscious activity 
suggests that we have a love of activity in the abstract, so to 
speak, rather than a sum of tendencies to well-defined modes 
of activity corresponding to our powers, and to our habitual 
modes of action in the real work of life. Play is doubtless the 
antithesis to work. Yet, as the essayist cannot fail to see, it is 
after all only the mimicry of work. And this is only to be 
understood when we consider the genesis of play, a problem the 
consideration of which unfortunately finds no place in Dr. 
Lazarus’s essay. That a psychologist should at this time 
seriously set himself to write a monograph on Play and never 
once refer to Mr. Spencer’s luminous idea of a surplus activity, 
is a fact which provokes a certain style of reflection. The Ger- 
mans cannot complain, I think, that we neglect their psychology. 
Is it too much to ask them in return just to cast a glance 
now and again at the poor efforts we are making to advance the 
science in our far-off island? 

After the general analysis of play comes the special examina- 
tion of its several varieties. These are grouped under three 
classes: (1) Games of Chance and of Intelligence (Verstand) ; (2) 
Exercising Games, and (3) Show-play (Schauspiel), that is, Play 
in the theatrical sense. Hach of these groups is handled with a 
good deal of technical knowledge and with fine psychological 
insight. In explaining the powerful fascination of games of 
hazard, the author makes good use of the principle that emotional 
excitement is sustained and increased by a conflict of opposing 
ideas with their contrasting feelings. Thus in the gambler’s 
mind it is the continual alternation of the ideas of winning and 
losing, hope and fear, which keeps up the intense excitement. 
Next to this fundamental contrast, there are other and subordi- 
nate ones, as, for example, that between the absolute unimpor- 
tance and indifference of the external event—+.g., red or black— 
considered in itself, or objectively, and the player’s passionate 
interest in this issue. Again, one of the most characteristic 
ingredients in the gambler’s passion is the consciousness of an 
antagonism between the individual, that is to say, the most 
personal of all things, on the one side, and, on the other, the 
most impersonal of things, Chance. The way in which imagina- 
tion works here, ever personifying the power that opposes us, 
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while reason all the while tends to dissolve the personification 
into absolute nullity, is very skilfully depicted. Indeed, in spite 
of what the novelists have written on this fascinating subject, 
they might gain new ideas from a careful perusal of Prof. 
Lazarus’s essay. The same principle of contrasting feelings is 
applied with good effect to the explanation of the peculiar charm 
ot cards, a game of which it is pretty safe to say the author has 
often experienced the refreshing and recruiting effects. 

The discussion of the second group, Exercising Games, is on a. 
level with the rest of the essay, though there is less here of 
psychological importance. In treating of Show-play (Schauspiel), 
however, Dr. Lazarus finds ample scope for his peculiarly subtle 
ingenuity. The pleasure of all spectacles is first touched on, 
then the peculiar pleasure of a show, that is, of a spectacle 
specially designed for the spectator. After this the writer takes 
up and criticises Schiller’s idea that all Art falls under the rubric 
of Play. Here the author seems to me to be at his best when he 
distinguishes the play-side of art from its higher esthetic aspect, 
and when he probes the nature of the so-called theatrical illusion, 
and contends that the effect of dramatic representation, so far 
from depending on a belief in the reality of what we see, implies 
a continual consciousness of its unreal play-like character. There 
is much in this section on the drama which I should like to say 
something about, but my space is exhausted, and I can only urge 
all who are interested in the psychology of art to read it for 


themselves. 
JAMES SULLY. 


Préludien. Aufsiitze und Reden zur Einleitung in die Philosophie. 
Von WILHELM WINDELBAND, Professor an der Universitit 
Strassburg. Freiburg i. B. und Tiibingen: Mohr, 1884. Pp. 
325. 

The ten essays contained in this volume, though independent 
of each other, are intended to serve as the “ prelude”’ to a sys- 
tematic treatment of philosophy. This must not be taken as 
implying an intention on the author’s part to add one more to 
the many ‘systems of philosophy’ which Germany has pro- 
duced. Professor Windelband, like Lotze, thinks the time for 
all-embracing systems has gone by. In his Geschichte der neueren 
Philosophie, ii., 308, he writes most appreciatively of Hegel’s mag- 
nificent attempt at an encyclopedic comprehension of the universe, 
comparing the position of Hegel in German science to the ‘‘ univer- 
salism ” of Goethe in literature. For himself he limits philosophy 
to the three divisions of Logic, Ethic and Aisthetic (Pri/., p. 39), 
He considers his philosophy “critical” in the Kantian sense: ‘ All 
who philosophise in the nineteenth century are disciples of Kant: 
but the return to Kant must not be a mere renewal of the par- 
ticular form which Kant gave to his philosophy. To understand 
Kant is to go beyond him” (p. vi.). The main point in the 
Kantian philosophy Professor Windelband takes to be the dis- 
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tinction between a genetic or historical question about origin 
(Ursprung) and a critical or philosophical question about validity 
(Werth). In the other sciences we have to do with U7rtheile, 
judgments as to fact (¢.7., this is white, this is pleasant): in 
philosophy with Beurtheilungen, jadgments as to value (e.y., this 
1s true, good, beautiful). The psychological and historical exa- 
mination of the development of an idea is perfectly legitimate, 
but beyond it remains the philosophical question as to the validity 
of that idea. If any like to call these historical and psychological 
investigations philosophy (as is often done in France and Eng- 
land) they may do so, but in a more special and appropriate 
sense the term ‘philosophical’? must be reserved for the other 
problem (cf. pp. 28-35). The universal validity which philosophy 
ascribes to certain ideas is not the same thing as their universal 
acceptance. The universality with which philosophy has to do 
is an ideal, it is what ought to be (sein sollte, p. 41). The logical 
principle of Contradiction and the ethical principle of Duty come 
to consciousness in a process, but their validity is not dependent 
on that process: on the contrary, they must be presupposed in 
order to make that process possible. Thus such principles cannot 
be ‘‘ proved” in the ordinary sense. The only proof is teleological : 
i.e., Without the principle of Contradiction there could be no 
science, without the consciousness of Duty no morality, without 
the consciousness of an Ideal no art. The full recognition of the 
teleological character of philosophical necessity is what Professor 
Windelband finds most significant in Fichte (p. 273; ¢f. 
Geschichte, 1i., 201, 202). 

Philosophy is thus the science of the normal consciousness. 
The other sciences have to do with “laws of nature,” philosophy 
with rules (Normen). Kant’s great ‘Copernican’ discovery is 
just this, that knowledge is not the copy or reflexion of an 
objective world (as with the Greek philosophers and all who came 
after them down to Kant, p. 132), nor an effect (as most modern 
men of science tend to assume, p. 134), but is rendered objec- 
tive by the fact of our ideas (Vorstellungen) being according to 
a rule. Truth is normal thinking. (‘‘ Wahrheit ist Normalitiit 
des Denkens,” p. 137.) The widely accepted and fz.tally influential 
figure of speech which makes the mind a mirror .of the world is 
criticised with searching logic. ‘A strange mirror, forsooth, 
which itself sees the pictures that are produced in it, and which 
often fancies that it sees itself’ (p. 128). The commonplace 
phrase about ‘‘comparing a thing with the idea of it” is shown 
to involve the absurdities which led to Hume’s conclusion that we 
can only compare our ideas with one another, to which Hume 
logically added—and therefore can never attain truth. 

When truth is regarded as ‘‘ norm,” we see the great difference 
between the ‘intellectualism” of the Greeks and the spirit: of 
the Kantian philosophy, which recognises an ethical and estheti- 
cal truth as well as a theoretical (p. 140). Certainly the Greeks 
were strongly influenced by ethical and esthetical ideas, but 
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without a full consciousness of their significance (p. 144). The 
contrast which Professor Windelband draws between Greek and 
Kantian philosophy is full of interest. Perhaps, however, it 
should be recognised that Plato and Aristotle at their best do get 
beyond the ordinary limitations of their way of thinking. But 
while we see in Plato’s theory of ideas or Aristotle’s account of 
knowledge that one step farther would bring them to a position 
beyond even Kant, we must not forget that that step was not 
taken. 

We have thus tried briefly, but we trust accurately, to indicate 
Professor Windelband’s position. Our references are mainly to 
Essays 1, 4, 6, 7, and 8, entitled respectively ‘‘ Was ist Philo- 
sophie?” ‘Immanuel Kant: Zur Siicularfeier seiner Philosophie,” 
“Ueber Denken und Nachdenken,” ‘“‘ Normen und Naturgesetze,” 
‘« Kritische oder genetische Methode?’”’ The other papers must 
be dismissed with a few words. That on “Socrates” is mainly 
historical. The Essay on ‘‘ Hélderlin” may be called a study in 
the pathology of genius. The lecture on ‘“‘ Spinoza”’ sums up his 
doctrine in the formula ‘mathematical pantheism”’. The abstrac- 
tion of Spinoza from all the practical interests of the world (p. 
110) seems to be exaggerated. The Tractutus Politicus shows a 
keen eye for actual politics and a greater grasp of reality than 
the famous treatise of Hobbes, along with which it is generally 
classed. The Essay on ‘The Principle of Morality ” demands a 
longer notice. It is shown, as already said, that morality pre- 
supposes a consciousness of duty. This formal conception of 
duty receives a content from the requirements of society. But 
the duties of society are in turn determined by the duty which 
each society has to fulfil by working out its type of civilisation 
(Cultursystem). Does not this require a philosophy of History, 
in Hegel’s sense (not necessarily according to Hegel’s formule) ? 
If the duties of particular societies are determined by the interests 
and destiny of humanity, humanity must be one, and its move- 
ments must be to some extent at least intelligible to us. From 
what Professor Windelband says about Hegel in this matter 
(Geschichte, ii., 324), we should infer that he is ready to adinit the 
need and the possibility of such an interpretation of history much 
more than Lotze, of whose general attitude to ‘idealism ”’ he in 
many respects reminds us. Yet he protests against Hegel’s 
treatment of the history of philosophy (Pri/., p. 48). 

The last Essay is a short meditation entitled ‘Sub specie 
aeternitatis”. A few sentences must serve to indicate its ten- 
dency. There is a protest against the confusion of eternity with 
duration. ‘The mere duration of my existence is valueless to 
me.” ‘Eternity cannot be known: it must be lived.” ‘Its 
light shines not in knowledge but in conscience.” ‘‘ The eternal 
breaks through amid the changes of life in the form of the con- 
sciousness of value’ (Werthbewusstsein). 

D. G. Rircuie. 











VIIL—NEW BOOKS. : 
[These Notes (by various hands) do not exclude Critical Notices later on.] 


The Law-breaker and The Coming of the Law. By James Hinton. Edited 
by Marcarer Hryton. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 1884. Pp. 
XVii., 325. 

Readers of the article on “ Hinton’s Later Thought” (in Mivp XXXYV.) 
by Mr. Havelock Ellis,—who has also written an Introduction to the 
present volume,—will find in this work a confirmation of what was 
there said as to the interest of his ethical ideas. In order to perceive 
all their suggestiveness the book itself must be read. At the same time, 
although Hinton’s thought is not really obscure, its want of systematic 
form made a critical interpretation such as that of Mr. Havelock Ellis 
necessary in order to bring out quite clearly its essential character. Mr. 
Ellis’s comparison of his speculations on the one hand with the “eternal 
gospel” of the disciples of Joachim of Flora, the doctrine of a final age of 
the world in which law shall have disappeared in freedom, and on the 
other hand with Mr. Spencer’s speculations as to morality becoming 
“automatic,” shows at once Hinton’s affinity with the mystics and the 
influence of science upon him. The difference between Hinton’s view 
and Mr. Spencer’s is that Mr. Spencer’s remains simply an ethical specula- 
tion, while Hinton’s implies an idea which he regards as itself capable of 
bringing about a transition to a new stage of moral action, when once it 
has been distinctly realised in thought. This idea is that we must always 
act for “service,” and not at all for our personal pleasure or pain. When 
men first saw the possibility of pursuing their own pleasure as an end 
without regard to service, they recognised this as an evil and condemned 
it as selfishness, But they then fell into the error of asceticism and began 
to regard renunciation of pleasure as an end in itself ; so that pleasure was 
refused even when it was found attached to actions that are for service. 
After the discipline of the ascetic period we are ready to pass on to the final 
stage of moral development, the willingness to accept pleasure and pain 
equally, if only service may be rendered. As a preliminary to this final 
ethical state a kind of antinomianism is inevitable. The externally im- 
posed law by which definite actions are prohibited must first be broken 
down. Then it will be seen that any action may be good if it is done for 
“service,” any action bad if it is done out of “ not-regard” to the organism 
of which the individual forms part ; and that this “ not-regard” may con- 
sist in pursuit of one’s own “ goodness” as well as of one’s own “ pleasure,” 
in self-righteousness as well as in self-indulgence. The individual self 
must be regarded merely as a means; the eye must be on an impersonal 
end, which is service to the whole. When it has been perceived that right 
does not consist in particular actions which remain always the same, that 
a final conception of right is impossible because “ nature is fluent” ; when 
all formulas, all external commands have been abolished ; then man can 
again become united with the whole from which he has been separated. 
He can again become one with Nature, which he has long been accustomed 
to regard as a separate thing and as lower than himself, though it is really 
higher and includes him, Thus he will become a recipient of all influences 
from Nature. The spontaneity and pleasurable activity which is the cha- 
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racteristic of the work of genius in art and in science will become possible 
for all men in performance of service, in response to the claims of others. 
It is in art especially that we must look for the type of perfected moral 
action. For the right in art corresponds perfectly with an activity that is 
spontaneous and is accompanied with pleasure ; while it is not done for the 
sake of pleasure as an end, but from an impulse towards an impersonal 
object—an impulse to which the artist yields because he is in union with 
Nature. 


The Origin of Ideas. By Antonio Rosmrini SerBati. Translated from 
the Fifth Italian Edition of the Nuovo Saggio sull’ Origine delle Idee. 
Vol. III. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 1884. Pp. xvi., 442. 


Psychology. Three Volumes by Antonio Rosmint Serpati. Vol. I, 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 1884. Pp. xxxii., 420. 


To the previous two volumes of the translation of Rosmini’s Nuovo 
Saggio, noticed in Mind XXXI., XXXIV., the third and concluding 
volume is now added. The preliminary historical sections (four) of Vol i. 
having been followed by the exposition of his own “ Theory on the Origin 
of Ideas ” (sect. 5) in Vol. ii., three sections remain for the present volume 
---“On the Criterion of Certainty ” (pp. 1-267), “ On the force of A priort 
Reasoning ” (pp. 268-350), “On the First Division of the Sciences” (pp. 
351-65). Very elaborate Indexes of Authors and of Matters are appended. 
Critical notice will follow. 

Before the completion of the one translation, there has been issued also, 
in similar English dress, the first volume of another of the Italian philo- 
sopher’s works, the Psychology. Critical notice of this work will be de- 
ferred till it can be judged as a whole. The present volume, alter a 
“ Preface to Metaphysical Works” generally, and a special Introduction 
defining the position and character of Psychology, contains Part i., “On 
the Essence of the Human Soul,” in five Books of which the subjects are 
“On the Source and Principle of Psychology” ; “On some Properties of 
the Essence of the Soul” ; “On the Union of Soul and Body and their 
reciprocal Influence”; “On the Simplicity of the Human Soul, and 
Questions to which it gives occasion” ; “On the Immortality of the 
Human Soul and the Death of Man”. The length at which these topics 
are treated before he comes to anything else, gives the measure of the 
distance at which Rosmini stands from English psychologists of all schools, 
whether or not of the positive instruction he has to offer. In any case, the 
topics afford him the fullest opportunity for the display of his singular 
erudition. The Index of Authors referred to in the course of the exposi- 
tion — pp. Xxix.-xxxii. — is itself a study. 


The Atomic Theory of Lucretius contrasted with Modern Doctrines of Atoms 
and Evolution. By Joun Masson, M.A. London: Bell & Sons, 1884. 
Pp. xii., 249. 

Mr. Masson is not in sympathy with the modern doctrines that most 
resemble those of Lucretius, as may be seen especially in the chapter in 
which he describes “how modern science bridges over the gulf between 
atoms and living things,” and contributes something to “the controversy 
as to the potency of matter” (c. v.); but this has not prevented his book 
from being a very appreciative study of Lucretius, both on the philosophical 
and on the poetic side. He contends that, notwithstanding all that has 
been urged (by Mr. Benn, for example) to prove that the Stoies had a truer 
view of the uniformity of nature than the Epicureans, Lucretius, in 
expounding the doctrines of Epicurus, was preserving for the world a 
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system to which modern science owes not only the Atomic Theory but also 
the conception of the absolute fixity of natural law. These conceptions he 
regards as consistent with the theistic view of the universe which Lucretius 
rejected. But his admiration for Lucretius does not make him try to 
prove that Lucretius himself had any aftinities with theism. Although, in 
one or two passages where he explains the attacks of Lucretius on the 
idea of divine interference with nature by the character of the pagan 
deities, his view seems to be a little biased by his desires, he, on the 
whole, sees quite clearly that theistic conceptions were alien to all the 
modes of thought of Lucretius, that he was the predecessor of those who 
in modern times have regarded the uniformity of nature as inconsistent 
with theism. Mr. Masson finds in the De Rerum Natura evidence that 
Lucretius had not only the power of giving poetic form to scientific con- 
ceptions, but also the power of viewing nature scientifically as well as 
poetically. This power he compares with that of Goethe. He shows that 
probably Lucretius himself added much to the Epicurean explanation of 
things. He finds in the idea of a conciliwm of the atoms, for example, an 
anticipation of the idea of chemical affinity. There is much suggestiveness 
in his treatment of the Epicurean doctrine of the “declination” of the 
atoms. The idea of the free-will of man as originating in the power of the 
gravitating atoms to diverge slightly from their perpendicular course—a 
wwer Which also gives the first occasion to their collisions—is shown to 
a analogies with modern doctrines such as that of Mind-stuff. At the 
sume time Mr. Masson does not accept M. Guyaw’s view that “ spon- 
taneity” was ascribed by the Epicureans to masses of inorganic matter. 
He holds that the various tendencies of the atoms to “decline” would be 
conceived as neutralised in inorganic bodies, and as manifesting themselves 
only in the finer particles of the soul. The Epicurean doctrine of free- 
will in man, when combined with the axiom ex nihilo nil fit, led to the 
admission of something analogous. to free-will in atoms ; but external 
nature, according to the Epicureans as well as the Stoics, is subject to 
necessity. 


Progressive Morality. An Essay in Ethics. By THomas Fow er, M.A., 
LL.D., F.S.A.; President of Corpus Christi College ; Wykeham Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the University of Oxford. London: Macmillan, 
1884. Pp. 201. 

The distinctive character of this book is that it is an attempt to treat 
ethics with reference to practice. The last chapter (the fifth) is especially 
devoted to “examples of the practical application of the moral test to ex- 
isting morality ”; and illustrations of such application are found throughout 
the book. In the first chapter “the moral sanction ” is distinguished from 
other sanctions of conduct as having regard “simply and solely to the in- 
ternal feeling of satisfaction or dissatisfaction with which, on reflection, we 
shall look back upon our own acts”. To the question why the moral 
sanction is to be considered superior to other sanctions such as “the 
physical sanction,” “the legal sanction,” “the social sanction,” the author 
replies (c. ii), “ first, that the pleasures and pains, the feelings of satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction, of self-approbation and self-disapprobation, by means 
of which it works, are in the normally constituted mind far more intense 
and durable than any other pleasures and pains; secondly, that whenever 
this sanction comes into conflict with any other sanction, its defeat is sure, 
on a careful retrospect of our acts, to bring regret or remorse, Whereas its 
victory is equally certain to bring pleasure and satisfaction”. The two 
elements of the moral sentiment, “ moral feeling” and “ moral judgment,” 
are next distinguished (c. iii.); it is argued that since morality is actually 
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progressive there must be some external standard to which the conscience 
becomes constantly better adapted. The moral test cannot be subjective 
feeling; for it is moral judgments, not moral feelings, that are progressive. 
Conscience, such as it is at any particular moment, ought to be obeyed, 
but conscience differs in different persons and is capable of modification 
and improvement. The test to which conscience is to be submitted, the 
external standard of morality, is “welfare” (c. iv.). This term is prefer- 
able to others, such as “ happiness” or “ pleasure ” or “ perfection,” which 
have been used to describe the end of effort, because it has “less of a 
personal, and more of a social, reference than any of the other terms 
employed ”. 


Illustrations of the History of Medieval Thought in the Departments of Theo- 
logy and Keclesiastical Politics. By Rectnatp LANE Poo.r, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford, Doctor in Philosophy of the University of 
Leipzig. (Published for the Hibbert Trustees.) London : Williams 
& Norgate, 1884. Pp. 376. 


Ten chapters on selected topics from the history of medieval thought, 
following upon a general Introduction (pp. 1-26), and followed by an Ap- 
pendix of supplementary notes or short dissertations (pp. 311-72)—the fruit 
of the author’s two years’ studies as a Hibbert travelling scholar. Making 
two periods in the Middle Ages, the first ended when the works of Aris- 
totle became fully known in Latin translation, and the second when the 
introduction of Greek texts led to a revolt from authority, he seeks to 
exhibit in the first, before the influence of Aristotle was established, such 
traces as there were of independent thought, but “not so much in the 
domain of formal philosophy as in those regions where philosophy touches 
religion, Where reason meets superstition and where theology links itself 
with political theory”. In the second period, he confines himself “to the 
attempts made to frame a political philosophy, and in particular to recon- 
cile the notion of the state with the existence and claims of an universal 
church or to modify those claims by reference to the necessary exigencies 
of civil government”. The subjects taken up, in order, are—Claudius of 
Turin and Agobard of Lyons ; John the Scot ; the Dark Age ; the School 
of Chartres ; Peter Abailard ; the Trial of Gilbert de la Porrée ; John of 
Salisbury ; the Hierarchical Doctrine of the State ; the Opposition to the 
Temporal Claims of the Papacy ; Wycliffe’s Doctrine of Lordship. The 
author is engaged in preparing for publication by the Wycliffe Society the 
reformer’s De Dominio divino and De civili Dominio; and when not thus 
working upon the original sources at first hand, he draws upon the latest 
and best authorities. There is vigour both in his thought and in his 
writing. 


Custom and Myth. By Anprew Lana, M.A,, late Fellow of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford. London: Longmans, 1884. Pp. 312. 


Fourteen essays (some of them reprints) designed as a contribution to 
the discussion of the questions in dispute between comparative mytholo- 
gists and anthropologists as to the nature of myths and their relation to 
language and to primitive thought. Most of them deal with particular 
myths or superstitions in illustration of the author’s position taken up in 
the first, “The Method of Folklore” ; the last three are of a more general 
character—* Fetichism and the Infinite” (reprinted from Mixp XVI.), 
“The Early History of the Family,” “The Art of Savages”. Instead of 
being regarded as a “disease of language,” myths are to be studied in 
connexion with the customs and general modes of thought of primitive 
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societies ; nor are only those races to be compared that speak languages of 
the same family or can be proved to have come into contact. “Myth isa 
product of the early human fancy, working on the most rudimentary 
knowledge of the outer world.” “ Our method throughout will be to place 
the usage or myth, which is unintelligible when found among a civilised 
race, beside the similar myth which is intelligible enough when it is found 
among savages. A mean term will be found in the folklore preserved by 
the non-progressive classes in a progressive people.” The book is dedicated 
to Mr. Tylor, the pioneer in this way of interpretation. 


Manual of History of Philosophy. By J. D. Moretti, A.M., LL.D., Author 
of Introduction to Mental Philosophy, ec. (Stewart’s Educational 
Series”.) London: W. Stewart. Pp. 595. 

This is practically a new work ; for although portions of it have already 
appeared, they have been revised and condensed before republication. 
After devoting a section to “Greek Philosophy” (pp. 27-119) and one to 
“ Middle-Age Philosophy ” (pp. 123-165), under which he includes Gnosti- 
cism as well as Scholasticism, the author deals with Modern Philosophy 
under the heads of “ Modern Sensationalism,” “Modern Idealism,” and 
“ Modern Scepticism, Mysticism, and Eclecticism”. His view is that philo- 
sophy tends to go through these stages successively. Some form of mysti- 
cism seems to him the final stage of thought, although there is in mysticism 
also “a mixture of truth and error”. The last chapter of the book (pp. 
559-90) is devoted to “ The French Eclectic School” ; and apparently it is 
by some such process as that of the French eclectics that the author thinks 
truth and error in mysticism are to be distinguished. Like the eclectics, 
too, he is interested in a system chiefly in so far as it is the expression of 
a personality. Little account is taken of recent developments of thought. 
He admits in concluding that philosophy through the influence of scientific 
inquiry and speculation has passed into new phases, but leaves these for 
the historian of the future. 


A Philosophical Catechism. For Beginners. By St. Georce Mivart, 
Ph.D., M.D., F.R.S., &. London and New York: Burns & Oates, 
1884. Pp. 47. 

A dialogue, in ten sections, between an “Inquirer” and a “ Teacher ”. 
The “ Inquirer” is an imperfectly instructed disciple of the author’s school 
in search of fuller information, rather than a possible opponent who is in 
need of conversion ; in any case he suggests no difficulties from outside. 
The topics considered, in order, are—Consciousness and Certitude ; Self- 
evident Truths ; External World ; Higher and Lower Faculties ; Moral 
Goodness ; Man and Brute ; First Cause ; Free-Will ; God and Religion ; 
Advantages of the True Philosophy. Although nothing is added in sub- 
stance to what the author has written before, the Catechism is noteworthy 
as a popular manifesto on behalf of the revived Scholasticism that seeks 
to keep terms with modern science. 


9 





The Relation of Philosophy to Science, Physical and Psychological. An Ad- 
dress delivered before the Aristotelian Society, Oct. 20, 1884. By 
SHapwortH H. Hopeson, Hon. LL.D. Edin., Hon. Fell. C.C.C. Oxt., 
President. London: Williams & Norgate, 1884. Pp. 51. 

The author, in his capacity of President of the Aristotelian Society, 
here again states—perhaps with more point and effect than ever before— 
his conception of Philosophy as reflective analysis of consciousness ; dis- 
tinguishing between Philosophy and Science as occupied respectively with 
objective thought and objects thought of, and under Science reckoning with 
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Psychology specially—-in terms which demand the closest consideration 
from whoever may next, in this Journal or elsewhere, attempt anew the 
task of defining its scope. 


Selections from Berkeley. With an Introduction and Notes. By ALEXANDER 
CAMPBELL FRaAsER, D.C.L. Oxon., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the University of Edinburgh. Third Edition Revised. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1884. Pp. xlvili., 374. 

“The demand for a third edition of the Selections has afforded an op- 
portunity for amending the expression of the thought contained in the 

General Introduction and in the Annotations.” 


Intellectual Principles or Elements of Mental Science. Intuitions—Thoughts 
—Beliefs. By Jonny H. Gopwiy, Hon. Prof., New Coll, Lond. 
London: James Clarke & Co., 1884. Pp. 275. 

This book is in three parts, dealing respectively with “Intuitions or 
Presentations” (pp. 13-72), “Thoughts or Representations” (pp. 75-114), 
and “ Beliefs or Convictions” (pp. 117-259). There are two appendices, 
one on “ Matter, Substance and Properties,” the other on “The Brain and. 
the Nerves”. The relation of clothes to the body throws light, for the 
author, upon the connexion of brain and mind. His principle for the 
study of psychology is that “ All that is shown in consciousness requires 
no proof; for it is self-evident”. “The rules stated by Sir William 
Hamilton in vindication of common-sense need no argument. Nothing is 
to be received in consciousness that is not really there ; but everything 
there given is to be received as known with the same immediacy and cer- 
tainty.” 


Criteria of Diverse Kinds of Truth as opposed to Agnosticism, being a Treatise 
on Applied Logic. By James McCosu, D.D., LL.D., D.L.  Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1884. Pp. 60. 

This pamphlet is the first of a series started by Dr. McCosh for the 
purpose of correcting “the impression that later science and philosophy 
has set aside old and fundamental truths in religion and philosophy ”. 
Two other numbers seem to have already appeared in America. The pre- 
sent short Treatise on Applied Logic, which has been made a sort of framework 
for the author’s apologetics, falls into two parts: (1) “Criteria of Truths 
to be assumed,” pp. 1-17; (2) “Criteria of Individual Facts and their 
Laws,” pp. 18-60. “ Meant for those who wish, for their own satisfaction, 
to know the foundations on which the truth which they are required to 
believe rests,” he also hopes “it may be used as a text-book.” 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. By Paut Barron Watson. London: 
Sampson Low, 1884. Pp. x., 338. 


This is, as the author says, the first life of Marcus Aurelius that has been 
written in English. It is intended as “ a study of the character of Marcus 
Aurelius,” not as a complete history of his times. The information given 
in the book is, however, very full ; systematic references are made to the 
original authorities, and all the works from which anything bearing on the 
subject could be got seem to have been consulted. <A list of the books 
made use of by the author fills sixteen rather closely printed pages. The 
first five chapters are chiefly biographical. The sixth and seventh (pp. 
231-308) contain an analysis of the emperor’s Thoughts, and a discussion of 
his attitude towards Christianity. The extracts from the Thoughts in the 
first of these two chapters are very well arranged. In the second of them 
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there is much that will be of service in enabling readers to come to a con- 
clusion as to the real nature of the persecution of Christianity by Marcus 
Aurelius. The author is an American. 


Les Troubles de la Parole. Par le Professeur Ap. Kussmaun. Traduction 
francaise augmentée de Notes par le Dr. A. Rurerr, Chef de clinique 
adjoint de la Faculté de Médecine de Paris. Précédée dune Intro- 
duction par BENJAMIN Batt, Professeur a la Faculté de Médecine de 
Paris, &c. Paris: J. B. Bailliére, 1884. Pp. xv., 375. 

Kussmaul's Stérungen der Sprache, published as Appendix to Bd. xii. of 
Ziemmsen’s Handbuch der Pathologie u. Therapie and to be had separately 
in 2nd ed. (1881), has since 1878 been procurable in English but only 
within the large Vol. xiv. (pp. 581-875) of the American translation of 
Ziemmsen. Those who wish to possess in handy form, out of the original 
German, the most valuable treatise that yet exists on the whole subject not 
only of the morbid affections but also of the normal functions of speech 
from the physio-psychological point of view, will find what they want in 
this French translation. Besides giving a careful rendering of the original, 
Dr. Rueff has added a large number of foot-notes giving exhaustive re- 
ferences to the newer researches on the various topics handled, up to date, 
and sometimes supplementary remarks of importance. Dr. Ball’s Intro- 
duction also contains some suggestive observations on the author’s reflex- 
theory of speech. 


Histoire générale de la Philosophie depuis les Temps les plus anciens jus@au 
XIX Siécle. Par Victor Cousty. Onziéme Edition. Revue par 
PAuteur et publiée par M. Barrufiremy Sarnt-Hinarre, avec une 
Table des Matiéres. Paris: E. Perrin, 1884. Pp. x., 613. 

The appearance should be recorded of this definitive edition of a book 
that will retain a certain representative importance. It was intended 
to embody in permanent form the author’s ideas on the history of philo- 
sophy, as the treatise Du Vrai, du Beau et du Bien gave the condensed 
expression of his own philosophical thought. The famous lectures of 
1829, in which his eclectic position was defined, had contained a 
sketch of the history of philosophy, and this had only to be worked out 
and filled in from his other historical writings. Having passed through 
ten editions, the book was still undergoing revision from Cousin’s hand 
when death overtook him in 1867. Since then there has been unavoidable 
delay in the republication, but now it is issued by his distinguished friend 
and follower, M. B. Saint-Hilaire, in final form, with the addition of a 
most admirably exhaustive Index filling more than 70 pp. Cousin’s own 
latest corrections are merely in expression here and there, beyond the in- 
sertion of a page or two on Patristic Philosophy which he had previously 
passed by, as belonging to theology, in going straight from Greek to 


Medieval Philosophy. 


Les Philosophes et V Académie Frangaise au dix-huitiéme Siecle. Par Lucten 
Brunet, Professeur au Lycée Condorcet, &c. Paris : Hachette, 1884. 
Pp. xvi., 371. 

Though intended only as a history of the “ Philosophers” in relation 
to the Academy, this becomes in effect a history of the Academy generally 
in the eighteenth century. The author shows how, in that century, litera- 
ture became in France to a greater extent than it has been before or since 
the expression of a conflict of ideas. The Academy could not remain 
neutral in this conflict ; personal rivalries and merely literary disputes 
gave place to a struggle between the opponents of the established order of 
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ideas and its defenders. Book i. gives a sketch of the condition of the 
Academy in the first half of the century, and a detailed account of its 
history from 1746 (the date of the election of Duclos) to 1760. Book ii. 
describes, from 1760 to 1770, “the conquest of the Academy” by the party 
that had already gained admittance, in the persons of Duclos and D’Alem- 
bert. Book iii. treats of “the conflict of the Academy with the Govern- 
ment” (1770-1772) ; and in Book iv. the history is carried on from the 
election of D’Alembert, as perpetual secretary, to his death in 1783. 


L’Homme et UIntelligence. Fragments de Physiologie et de Psychologie. 
Par CHarves Ricuet, Agrégé 4 la Faculté de Médecine de Paris. 
Paris: F. Alcan, 1884. Pp. 570. 

These very interesting studies only claim to be “fragments of physiology 
and psychology”. Yet there is running through them a certain unity of 
subject-matter as well as of method. They are for the most part studies in 
the pathology of mind. The general principle laid down by the author 
is, that all morbid phenomena are only the exaggeration of normal pro- 
cesses. Thus the psychology of disease is brought into relation with 
psychology in general, and even acquires special importance ; for it is 
clear that the detection of the elements of normal mental processes is made 
much easier if under abnormal circumstances they can be observed in an 
exaggerated form. The volume appropriately begins with a study of 
“ Pain,” which, according to the results arrived at by the author, might 
serve as the type of all abnormal action. The method adopted in the 
investigation, from which these results are obtained, has been to isolate the 
phenomena of pain from those of pleasure, instead of treating them to- 
gether as is commonly done. The most general result is the law that all pain 
is the accompaniment of excessive action or sudden and considerable change 
in the intensity of action,—that is, accompanies such action as is destrue- 
tive of organic matter. After this preliminary study of Pain, the author 
goes on to investigate “The Causes of Disgust,” which he finds to be associa- 
tions of the object that arouses the feeling of disgust with some injury to 
the organism. He next discusses the mental effects of various intoxicants 
(iii, “The Poisons of Intelligence”), then the phenomena of “ Induced 
Somnambulism” (iv.). After this follow studies of hysteria (v., “The 
Demoniacs of to-day”), and of diabolical possession, witchcraft, lyeanth- 
ropy, &c. (vi., “The Demoniacs of former times”); all these latter pheno- 
mena are assigned to causes similar to those that now produce hysteria. 
In the last study (vii., “The King of Animals”), M. Richet gives utterance 
in a tone of enthusiasm to his view of the future that scientific discovery 
has before it. 


La Physionomie et VExpression des Sentiments. Par P. MANTEGAZZA, 
Professeur au Muséum d’Histoire naturelle de Florence. Avec huit 
Planches hors Texte @aprés les Dessins originaux d’ HECTOR XIMENEs. 
(“ Bibliothéque Scientifique Internationale.”) Paris: Alcan, 1885. 
Pp. 264. 

In this study of the expression of the emotions the author proceeds on 
the lines laid down by Darwin. After a short historical Introduction (pp. 
1-19), he goes on to study the human countenance as regards the form of 
its separate features, and the types according to which they combine (pp. 
20-66) ; this leads up to the detailed study of the expression of the emo- 
tions (in the second Part, pp. 67-248). There is an Appendix containing 
statistics of the colour of the eyes, hair and beard, among the Indian races. 
In the illustrative designs by M. Hector Ximenés, the author considers 
that his thought has been exactly followed, but, as he allows, we must 
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not attribute to them the scientific value of photographs. “ The laws of 
Darwin ”—(1) “the principle of association of useful attitudes,” (2) “the 
principle of antithesis,” (3) “the principle of actions due to the constitution 
of the nervous centres, independently of the will, and, up to a certain 

oint, of habit”—seem to the author to have a rather “ Gothic” character. 
He would formulate the principles underlying emotional expression in a 
way “more symmetrical and accordant with the thought of the Latin 
races” by dividing mimetic movements as they are (1) useful for defence, 
(2) sympathetic. The value of Darwin’s work he considers to be not in 
the general laws, but in the application of scientifie method to the details. 


Les Organes de la Parole et leur Emploi pour la Formation des Sons du Lan- 
gage. Par G. H. DE Meyer, Professeur d’Anatomie a Université de 
Zurich. Traduit de ?Allemand et précédé dune Introduction sur 
VEnseignement de la Parole aux Sourds-muets par O. Cuaveau, In- 
specteur Général des Establissements de Bienfaisance. Avec 51 
Figures dans le Texte. (“ Bibliothéque Scientifique Internationale.”) 
Paris: F. Alcan, 1885. Pp. xxiv., 248. 

This book originally appeared as an investigation of the anatomy and 
physiology of the organs of speech, with a view to the application of the 
results to philology. It has now been translated from the German by M. 
Claveau for its utility in relation to the method he eagerly advocates of 
teaching lip-language to deaf-mutes. M. Claveau, without giving a history 
of the method, quotes at length from Kenelm Digby the record of the re- 
markable case of its successful application seen by him in 1623 in Spain. 
France is now added to the other continental countries in which the method 
is being systematically carried out by the national authorities. Professor 
Meyer deals in three books with “The Structure of the Organs of Speech” 
(pp. 5-122), “ The Organs of Speech in their Relations with the Formation 
of Sounds” (pp. 123-177), “Formation of the Sounds of Language” (pp. 
179-245). He makes the study of the organs, not the classification of 
the sounds of existing languages, his starting-point ; but afterwards com- 
pares with “ the series of possible sounds” the actual sounds of languages 
(chiefly European). 


Esquisse @une Morale sans Obligation nt Sanction. Par M. Guyav. Paris: 
F. Alcan, 1884. Pp. 254. 

The author of La Morale @ Epicure, La Morale Anglaise contemporaine, 
and other works previously noticed in MrypD, here seeks to lay the founda- 
tions of a truly scientific ethics in which “aucun prejugé n’aurait aucune 
part” ; rejecting the mystical and “categorical” obligation of Kant and 


also all notion of sanction. Critical notice will follow. 


Lehrbuch der Psychologie vom Standpunkte des Realismus und nach genetischer 
Methode. Von Ph. Dr. WitHELM VoLKMANN RirreR von VOLKMAR, 
weil. 0.6. Professor der Philosophie an der Universitat zu Prag, &c. 
Des Grundrisses der Psychologie dritte sehr vermehrte Auflage. Erster 
Band. Céthen: O. Schulze, 1884. Pp. vii., 495. 

The original Grundriss der Psychologie of 1856, in one volume, was in- 
creased about fourfold in the two volumes of the Lehrbuch issued in 1875-6, 
shortly before the author’s death. The present edition (second of the 
Lehrbuch but third of the original work) is now coming out under the 
charge of Prof. C. S. Cornelius of Halle, and will be completed (by Vol. 
ii.) next Easter. Vol. i. re-appears as it was left by the author, with some 
minor changes of a formal sort, and the addition of a number of specially 
marked paragraphs throughout, giving supplementary bibliographical re- 
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ferences and sometimes material observations on particular points; the 
increase amounting altogether to some 14 pp. It was especially im- 
portant to bring the bibliography up to date in a book that has for one of 
its most distinctive features the wealth of historical references appended 
always by the author to his own statement of doctrine. Of the treatise as 
a whole, it is not going too far to say that it is unsurpassed, if it is equalled, 
in point of instructiveness all round by any one work within the present 
range of psychological literature. The pains taken by the author, during 
the last twenty years of his life, in bringing the Grundriss to the fully 
developed form of the Lehrbuch must have been enormous. While he 
adhered to the main lines of his original Herbartian scheme, his open- 
mindedness to the scientific results obtained upon all contemporary lines of 
investigation was absolute, and few escaped his attention. When the book 
in its new form lies completely before us, opportunity will be taken to 
speak of it more in detail—as, in the interest of comprehensive psycho- 
logical study, should have been done long since. 


FRIEDRICH UEBERWEG’S Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie. Drei 
Theile. Sechste, mit einem Philosophen u. Litteratoren-Register ver- 
sehene Auflage, bearbeitet u. herausgegeben von Dr. Max HEtNzg, 
ordentl. Professor der Philosophie an der Universitat Leipzig. Berlin : 
E.S. Mittler, 1880-1-3. Pp. ix., 336; viii, 295; viii. 503. 

Ueberwee’s Grundriss, which grew rapidly under his own hand from the 
years 1862-6, within which its different parts first appeared, till 1871 when 
his life was cut short, has since that time passed from fourth or third edi- 
tions of its several parts to a sixth edition of them all, with extensions which 
the more call for mention because the English (or American) translation 
dates back to the years 1872-4. The book asa whole has been increased 
by a full half of its original size ; such increase, first by the author him- 
self and then by Professor Heinze, who is responsible for the later editions, 
being rendered the more easy by reason of the discontinuous manner of the 
exposition. Prof. Heinze’s most notable contribution is the closing section 
of Part iii. entitled “The Philosophy of the Present,” occupying in the 
latest edition some 90 pp., into which have passed the 30 pp. (or thereby) 
beyond which Ueberweg himself had not to the last gone upon this topic. 

So far as German philosophy is concerned, the result is—if not much that 

can be called history—a very exhaustive and useful bibliography for the 

last thirty or forty years ; while for other countries as much, perhaps, has 
been done as the conditions could well admit of. But Prof. Heinze has 
also laboured to good purpose throughout the whole extent of the work, 
seeking everywhere to incorporate with Ueberweg’s scheme the results of 
later investigation or to develop such parts of it as the author had hurried 
over. Thus, in the present edition, the Transition-period to Modern 

Philosophy, several of the most important Schoolmen and _Patristic 

Thought generally have received fuller treatment ; similar extension having 

been given, in the fifth edition, to the account of Plato’s doctrine. 


Geschichte der neuern Philosophie. Von Kuno Fiscuer. Fiinfter Band. 
Zweite vermehrte und revidirte Auflage. Miinchen: Fr. Bassermann, 
1884. Pp. xxviii., 840. 

The most important change in this revised and enlarged edition of the 
volume of Prof. Kuno Fischer’s Geschichte der neuern Philosophie dealing with 
Fichte and his Predecessors, is that a new introduction of five chapters has 
been written in place of the single introductory chapter of the first book. 
These five chapters fill 112 of the more closely printed pages of the new 
edition, instead of the 30 of the corresponding chapter in the old edition. 
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They constitute a critical defence of the Kantian philosophy in itself, as 
well as in its development. The whole work has been systematically 
revised, and alterations, in form at least, are to be met with on nearly every 
page. The headings of the sections have been re-written throughout and 
the paragraphs reorganised. A new arrangement of the contents of the last 
three chapters of the fourth book must be noted. The latter part of the 10th 
chapter of the first edition has been augmented by a fuller discussion of the 
development from the earlier to the later form of Fichte’s doctrine, and made 
into a new chapter. The 12th and 13th chapters of the first edition have 
been combined with the 13th of the second, and in part re-written. Through 
all these changes in the form of his work the author’s point of view remains 
essentially the same. He regards all modern German philosophy which 
does not give to itself a clear account of its relation to Kant and his suc- 
cessors as out of the true line of development. In Fichte he finds the 
successor of Kant as already interpreted and criticised by Reinhold, A‘ne- 
sidemus, Salomon Maimon, Beck and Jacobi. The function of Reinhold 
historically was to bring out Kant’s doctrine of the thing-in-itself in such 
a way that it might be clearly seen to be open to sceptical criticism such as 
that of Anesidemus. Maimon got rid of the thing-in-itself outside con- 
sciousness, but retained it as an’ unknown cause of feeling. Beck showed 
that Kantianism must either become pure idealism or return to dogmatism. 
Finally, Jacobi restored realism, no longer as a dogma, however, but only 
as a belief. These positions are the general result of the first book on the 
development from Kant to Fichte. The second book, on “ Fichte’s Life 
and Writings,” in its latter part (cc. vii.-xi.) deals with the philosophical 
ideas of his first period. The third is devoted to the “ Wissenschaftslehre” 
as developed by Fichte in his second period, the fourth to the new form he 
gave to it in his later writings. Here again the author still holds the same 
position—that the development of Fichte’s philosophy was consistent 
throughout. But he finds in that philosophy itself - and here also there is 
no change of view—a union of contradictory positions. Fichte’s doctrine, 
he says, appears from different points of view as pantheism, as dualism, 
and as indeterminism. Hence it was capable of development in quite 
different directions. Not only is Fichte, in his view, the successor of Kant 
and the predecessor of Schelling and Hegel, but he has aftinities with 
Jacobi and Schleiermacher (in his philosophy of religion), with Frederick 
Schlegel and the Romantic School (in his philosophy of art), and with 
Schopenhauer (in his view of the nature of will). Schopenhauer indeed, 
Prof. Fischer maintains, found his doctrine of Will in Fichte and concealed 
his obligations. The volume, in its present form, is inscribed to Prof. 
Zeller, in a dedication written on 22nd January last, when the illustrious 
historian of Greek Philosophy completed his 70th year. 


Grundlinien zur Erforschung des Helligheits- und Farbensinnes der Tiere. 
Von Virus GraBer. Mit 4 Abbildungen. Prag: T. Tempsky ; Leip- 
zig: G. Freytag, 1884. Pp. viii., 322. 

Die Geschichtlicie Entwickelung des Farbensinnes. Eine psychologische 
Studie zur Entwickelungsgeschichte des Menschen. Von Dr. PHIL. 
RupotF HocurecGer. Innsbruck: Wagner, 1884. Pp. x., 134. 

Dr. Graber’s book is the outcome of a series of extremely minute and care- 
ful researches on the sensibility of animals selected from all the principal 
morphological groups to variations of intensity of light and to differences 
of colour. Most of the previous work on the subject seems to him too 
speculative. He makes this objection, for example, to Mr. Grant Allen’s 
book on the development of the colour-sense. At the same time he admits 
that that book gave him the impulse to undertake the present series of 
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researches, And in reply to his criticism, it may be said that Mr. Grant 
Allen’s essay did not profess to be based on original research, but was an 
attempt to theorise on results already gained. Dr. Graber has now himself 
supplied abundant new material for speculation. His results are in oppo- 
sition to the views of Dr. Magnus and Mr. Gladstone as to the development 
of the colour-sense during the historical period. He finds that reaction to 
(differences of colour, instead of being exceptional, is almost universal among 
animals. His experiments on animals that had been blinded (Triton 
cristatus) and on animals without special organs of sight (lattu germa- 
nica), prove that the power of reacting not only to differences of intensity 
of light but also to differences of colour belongs in the lower organisms to 
the whole skin, and that the reaction is almost as distinctly marked as in 
the case of animals with eyes. These experiments tend to support the 
“ »hoto-chemical” theory that the sensations of light and colour depend on 
changes of composition undergone by the substance of the nerve-termina- 
tions under the influence of rays of different amplitude and wave-length. 
Dr. Graber has found that there are great differences in the character 
of the reactions of animals that differ little from one another morpho- 
logically. 

Dr. Hochegger’s study of “the historical development of the colour- 
sense” is less special in its scope than Dr. Graber’s book. An account of 
the results of Dr. Graber’s researches, which were published too late for the 
author to make use of them in working out his own view, appears in 
the notes at the end. Dr. Hochegger takes up a position similar to that of 
Professor Marty and Mr, Grant Allen in opposition to the theories of Mr. 
Gladstone and Dr. Magnus. He first shows that the sense of colour in 
itself, the power of judging the differences of colour, and the feeling for 
colour as pleasurable, painful or indifferent, may vary independently. In 
the Homeric colour-epithets he finds evidence of differences between the 
ancients and the moderns with respect to the emotional effects got by them 
from colour, but no evidence of any difference of discriminative sensibility. 
He argues from the results of ethnological investigations that uncivilised 
peoples are not (as Dr. Magnus concludes) less sensitive than civilised 
peoples to rays of shorter wave-length. Differences between the colour- 
vocabularies of different peoples are to be explained, not by different de- 
grees of sensibility to colour, but by different degrees of intellectual de- 
velopment. Dr, Magnus’s researches only disclose a philological law, not a 
law of development of the colour-sense, 


Jur Begriff der Physis in der Griechischen Philosophie. Von Dr. E. Harpy. 
Erster Theil. Berlin: Weidmann, 1884. Pp. iii., 229. 

The object of this historical account of the conception of @vats in Greek 
philosophy, from Thales to Aristotle, is not so much to trace the gradual 
development of the conception itself in the Greek mind as to show in what 
Ways it successively took form in the minds of individual thinkers. The 
word mvo may of course be taken to mean either the nature of things or 
human nature. Dr. Hardy first shows how the thoughts of the pre- 
Socratic philosophers were directed chiefly to external nature, to physical 
speculations in the special sense of the term ; then he goes on to explain 
that, Socrates having directed men’s minds to the study of their own 
nature, all the Socratic schools expressed conceptions of human nature as 
in its essence ethical ; finally, in Aristotle he finds union of the two 
tendencies of Greek thought, and, as a consequence of this, the introduction 
of ethical conceptions into physics and of physical conceptions into ethics 
and politics. This is, of course, not unlike the kind of outline that is 
usually given of the history of Greek thought. The originality of Dr. 
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Hardy’s book consists in the careful analysis that is given of all the con- 
ceptions to which the word vars is applied, first in the fragments of the 
pre-Socratic philosophers, then in the Memorabilia, the Platonic dialogues 
and the works of Aristotle (each dialogue and treatise being considered 
separately). In his discussion of the dialogues, Dr. Hardy protests against 
the view that regards Plato merely as the author of the doctrine of Ideas, 
and which tries to find in each dialogue some element of a consistent 
system having that doctrine for its centre. He maintains, in opposition to 
this view, that much is to be gained by following the conception of vats 
through its various stages in the development of Plato’s thought, without 
special reference to the doctrine of Ideas. The author’s general summary 
of the results of the present volume is this :—Till the period of decline of 
Greek thought, along with Greek life generally, each philosophie system 
was the expression of a personality ; the conception of vows, having 
been taken by philosophers from among the most general conceptions 
already embodied in language, was found to be capable of development in 
quite different directions, and became for each thinker the expression of 
his own personality, of his individual gvovs ; after the loss of political 
freedom by the Greeks, the school became all-important, and the individual 
insignificant. 


Gregorit Palame, Archiepiscopi Thessalonicensis Prosopopeia Anime accu- 
santis Corpus et Corporis se defendentis, cum judicwo. Aureolum Libel- 
lum, Philologis, Philosophis et Theologis eque commendabilem, post 
Adr, Turnebum Greece denuo separatim editum emendavit, annotavit 
et Commentariolo instruxit ALBERTUS JAHNIUs, Bernas Helvetius, &c. 
Halis Saxonum : Sumptibus C. E. M. Pfeffer (R. Stricker), 1885. Pp. 
xii., 61. 

The name of Gregory Palamas, Archbishop of Thessalonica (fl. 1350), 
is not familiar to students of the history of philosophy. Indeed his 
editor points out that in the most extensive histories of philosophy his 
philosophical works are not mentioned at all, though some reference is 
usually made to him as a theologian. The Prosopopwia has been reprinted 
before, being found both in the Greek and in a Latin translation in 
Migne’s Patrologiw Cursus completus ;—but it is not easily accessible in a 
separate form. The present editor regards it as of so much importance 
both for “ philologists, theologians, and philosophers” that he has carefully 
re-edited the Greek text and furnished it with Latin notes, a ‘ Commenta- 
riolus ” (pp. 42-55), and three “ Epimetra” (pp. 56-61.) In the preface he 
quotes the favourable opinions of several distinguished writers on his 
author, among whose other merits it is specially mentioned that he 
“happily joins the moral principles of the Greek philosophers with the 
precepts of Christian ethics”. The Prosopopwia is written in the form of 
a contention before judges between the soul and the body, followed by the 
decision of the judges. The soul accuses the body of being the cause of all 
sin. The body replies by first proving itself to be a perfectly efficient in- 
strument for the soul to act upon to any end it chooses, and then proving 
that sin proceeds from bad government of it by the soul. Finally, in reply 
to what the soul says of its sufferings from the matter to which it is always 
attached, the body complains of the things it has had to endure from the 
violence of demons that enter into it and from the constant tyranny of souls 
whose desires are evil. The judges sum up strongly in favour of the 
body. The “rational soul” seems to them to have fallen unawares into 
the error of the Manichwans if it thinks it can do nothing good on account 
of the disobedience of the irrational part which is subordinate to it. They 
declare the superior soul to be responsible for all sin, just as the schoolmaster 
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is responsible for want of discipline in his scholars and the general for any- 
thing that is done amiss by his army. 


Gehirn und Bewusstsein. Physiologisch-psychologische Studie. Von Dr. 
RicHARD WaHLE. Wien: A. Hélder, 1884. Pp. 97. 

In Part i. of this “physiologico-psychological study” the author main- 
tains against the view of Du Bois-Reymond, who holds that conscious- 
ness although it cannot be explained mechanically may yet originate 
mechanically, that this last supposition is equally inadmissible with the first. 
He dismisses also the doctrine that mind and matter are opposite sides 
of the same reality. Matter—the extended world—is, he concludes, only 
a portion of consciousness. But material phenomena have a certain 
svmbolic value. It is one of the objects of Part ii. to define this value in 
the case of the matter that is most directly related to consciousness, that is, 
the matter of the brain. By study of the mechanism of the brain, regarded 
as having a symbolic value, and by direct psychological study, the author 
seeks to discover a “universal law of association”. He finds that actual 
states of consciousness are complex, and do not absolutely differ from one 
another, but are alike as to some of their parts. This partial real like- 
ness of the parts of the whole, with which a likeness of material sections of 
the whole material process can be co-ordinated,” accounts for the fact that 
parts of those wholes can be replaced by others ; and this power of like 
states of consciousness to replace one another explains association. Having 
rejected (in Part i.) the idea of a real external cause producing effects in 
consciousness, and consequently of a real subject receiving impressions, 
the author goes on, after dealing with association, to discuss in Part iii. the 
question whether there is any unity in consciousness itself by which par- 
ticular occurrences are bound together. He finds that there is not. The 
world and consciousness may be reduced to collections of occurrences 
(Vorkommnisse) without unity in any philosophical sense. No real 
activity is to be discovered within consciousness any more than upon it 
from outside. “The Ego,” “judgment,” “comparison,” &c., are merely 
names for certain groupings of “elementary occurrences,” not “special 
phenomena or modes of relation of consciousness to an object”. In looking 
into our thoughts, as in looking upon the clouds, we see in what manner 
they come and go, but not how they came into being. We should describe 
ourselves rather as “the place of thought and actions” than as really 
thinking and acting. 


Metaphysik. Drei Biicher der Ontologie, Kosmologie u. Psychologie. Von 
Hermann Lorze. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1884. Pp. 
604. 

Grundziige der Psychologie. Dictate aus den Vorlesungen von HERMANN 
Lorzr. Dritte Auflage. Leipzig: 8. Hirzel, 1884. Pp. 95. 

Pending critical notice of Lotze’s Metaphysic in English translation to 
follow upon review of the Logic in the present No., we note the appearance 
of the second edition of the original, five years atter the first. Though no 
indication is given of the changes, Prof. Rehnisch, who has had charge of 
the works since Lotze’s death, intimated some months ago, in a notice of 
the French translation of the Metaphysik mentioned in Minp XXXYV. 475, 
that this had been found useful in clearing up the sense of the original at 
some points during preparation of the second edition. 

A third edition of the Lecture-notes on Psychology first issued in 1881 
has now been called for. They are again given as dictated in Lotze’s last 
winter session, 1880-1, but with some minor alterations of interest— 
developments here and there of particular paragraphs. 
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Specielle Physiologie des Embryo. Untersuchungen tiber die Lebenser- 
scheinungen vor der Geburt. Von W. PREYER, 0.6. Prof. der Physio- 
logie an der Universitat Jena. Mit 9 lithographirten Tafeln und 
Holzschnitten im Text. Leipzig: Th. Grieben (Fernau), 1885. Pp. 
xii, 644. 

The last of the four separately issued parts of this work having now 
appeared, it becomes possible to speak of it as a whole. It may be said 
that the author has done for the physiology of the embryo what Balfour 
did for the morphology in his Handbook. The section of the book that 
will be most interesting to psychologists is, of course, the account of the 
mobility and sensibility of the embryo. Some of the researches described 
here are closely connected with those on new-born children described in 
the author’s previous work Die Seele des Kindes, to which he has frequently 
oceasion to make reference. His most important general results are that 
mobility appears long before sensibility, and that the sense-organs and the 
parts of the nervous system connected with them are capable of function- 
ing before it is at all likely that in normal embryonic life they have any 
proper functions to perform. By “mobility” is to be understood more 
especially the power of making spontaneous or “impulsive” movements. 
The presence of sensibility can only be proved by the existence of what 
is really a kind of mobility—that is, reflex mobility. When the appro- 
priate reflex movements are obtained on stimulating the sense-organs it is 
inferred that the corresponding kind of sensibility is present. Reflex 
movements are not only later in appearing but can also be made to disap- 
pear more easily than impulsive movements. The movements that indicate 
sensibility can be sappressed (in the artificially extracted embryo of the 
rabbit) by applying chloroform to the skin, with more difficulty by causing 
chloroform to be breathed. In either case the anaesthesia passes off very 
rapidly. It is supposed that the chloroform in the first case acts directly, 
in the second case indirectly, on the nerves of the skin; that it only 
secondarily affects the spinal cord ; and that it does not act at all on the 
brain. The movement of sensibility in the embryo gradually rises from its 
first appearance up to birth. In the embryo of the rabbit, the skin being 
irritated, two seconds may pass from the contact to the reaction. The oe- 
currence of respiratory movements is dependent on the power already 
present of reflex movement in response to stimuli on the skin, not the 
power of reflex movement on respiration. Little has been ascertained with 
regard to the sense of temperature and the muscular sense ; the fact that 
mobility is increased by warmth, diminished by cold, of course proves 
nothing as to the sense of temperature properly so-called. The human 
foetus gives signs of having feelings of taste two months before birth. The 
whole complex of parts belonging to the ear is functionless before birth, as 
are also the parts of the eve: but the power of raising the eyelid is pre- 
sent ; the eyes are not closed in the human embryo after the sixth month. 
The conditions for the organic feelings are present several weeks before 
birth ; pleasure and pain can be distinguished. The author finally puts 
the question: What is the actual state of the embryo normally? He arrives 
by a series of arguments that seem pretty conclusive when taken together 
at the result, that its state is normally like dreamless sleep or like the state 
of a hibernating mammal ; it does not wake up from this state before birth 
except momentarily, and then only when strongly stimulated. 


Das Gefiihlsleben. In seinen wesentlichsten Erscheinungen und Beziigen 
dargestellt. Von JosEpH W. Nautowsky. Zweite durchgesehene 
und verbesserte Auflage. Leipzig: Veit. Pp. xii. 193. 

The first edition of this book was published in 1862; and since the 
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appearance of the second edition of Prof. Bain’s Emotions and Till (1865), 
the author’s classification of feelings (on Herbartian principles) has been 
before English readers. The subtitle is now altered, by omission of the 
previous express reference to “practical points of view”. The Introduc- 
tion (pp. 3-36) is wholly recast, chiefly with the object of giving still 
greater precision to the scientific distinction he had made between Hinp/fin- 
dung and Gefiihl. For the rest the alterations in the text are confined to 
points of detail, being considerable only in the description of the feeling of 
Love. The author, in his new preface, draws attention to the increased 
amount of interest (since 1862) in ‘Esthetics as a science shown by the 
appearance of a number of important works, and selects for short discus- 
sion the views expressed in Zimmermann’s Allgemeine Aisthetik als Form- 
wissenschaft (1865) and in Késtlin’s sthetik (1869) on the relation of form 
to content in works of art—in order to define here also his own position 
more precisely. 


Die realistische und die idealistische Weltanschauung entwickelt an Kants 
Idealitiit von Zeit und Raum. Von E. Last. Mit dem Portrait der 
Vertasserin. Leipzig: Th. Grieben (Fernau), 1884. Pp. xxiii., 259. 

In Germany also, women are now joining in the philosophical move- 
ment. According to the authoress, who has previously devoted herself 
with success to the exposition of Kant and Schopenhauer’s main doctrines 
in a work entitled Mehr Licht! the “realistic” view of the world is that 
which has expressed itself both in ancient and modern times as “ mate- 
rialism” or “naturalism”. It is the first speculative result of the effort 
of man to comprehend the world as a whole. This view tends to express 
itself not only as a theoretical but also as a practical philosophy, and here 
its defects become manifest. Ideals in general and more especially moral 
ideals cannot be explained, even with the aid of the modern doctrine of 
evolution, as mere products of nature; on the contrary they are seen to be 
imposed on nature by man. The realistic view has, however, its advan- 
tages as promoting scientific research and improvement of the conditions 
of life. And the bad influence which it would exert if unchecked can be 
counteracted by bringing into relation with it the idealistic view and.thus 
disclosing its theoretical weakness. The idealistic view has been expressed 
by Kant better than by any other philosopher. In Kant’s doctrine of the 
ideality of space and time is to be found a refutation of the attempt to 
derive the human mind from nature as if “nature” were something 
known apart from the mind. Those, therefore, who wish to check the 
evil influence that might proceed from materialism unmodified by any 
other philosophy ought to devote themselves to making Kant’s idealism 
better known. 


Das Auswendiglernen und Auswendighersagen tin physio-psychologischer, 
pedagogischer und sprachlicher Hinsicht. Von Dr. J. Hoppe. Ham- 
burg u. Leipzig: L. Voss, 1883. Pp. 143. 

In this little volume Dr. Hoppe discusses a subject of considerable 
psychological interest and practical value. In the process of learning by 
heart and repeating or giving out what is then learned we have raised in a 
very definite form the question how words are related to ideas, and further 
what is the precise nature of verbal images. The author (whose former 
work Die Schein-Bewegungen was noticed in Minp XVI.) appears to have had 
two main objects in view in his present monograph: (1) to contend 
against the mechanico-physiological theory that speaking is a reflex nervous 
process in which the mind takes no part; (2) to upset the view that the 
movements of articulation are attended with definite muscular feelings, the 
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revival of which constitutes the essential element in our verbal images. 
He takes a rather optimistic view of the power of learning by heart, ap- 
pearing to think that it is the natural tendency of the mind to dwell on 
ideas and not on the words which signify them. Speaking involves both a 
physiological mechanism and an activity of mind which somehow dwells 
in the cortical substance and sets the machinery going when it wills. The 
author’s rather imaginative way of describing this cherub-sort of mind 
sitting aloft and keeping guard over the nervous mechanism, is perhaps 
not altogether conducive to scientific exactness. With respect to the 
precise nature of verbal images, he asserts that they are essentially audi- 
tory ; that when we “think words” we are thinking of the articulate 
sounds ; and that there are no such things as clear articulatory images, 
but only at best vague tactual representations of the various contacts 
(lip with lip, tongue with palate, &c.), involved in articulation. There 
is much re-iterated assertion to this effect, which the reader would 
gladly exchange for some more decisive references to fact. Here for 
example is a simple experiment which everybody can try. Choose a 
series of unmeaning sounds—say pum, roch, crant, &c. First, “think” or 
imagine these as mere sounds, carefully repressing any tendency to articu- 
late. Repeat them thus internally several times, and then try to recall 
them after a few seconds. Then take this same series (or some equally 
meaningless one) and instead of merely thinking the sounds, execute the 
movement of the mouth involved in articulating them, yet without 
carrying out the respiratory process necessary to complete audible 
utterance. Do this repeatedly and then try, as in the other case, to recall 
the series after an interval. The difference in the distinctness of the 
verbal images in these two cases seems to point to the articulatory 
element’s having a more important part to play in the representation of 
words than Dr. Hoppe admits. At the same time, he seems to be right 
in his main contention that the auditory image is, under normal circum- 
stances, by far the more prominent element of consciousness. There is a 
brief reference at the close to the way in which the blind and deaf, as 
well as the simply deaf, have to speak, but this, interesting though 
it is, hardly appears to supply an adequate basis for the generalisations 
set Up. 


Grundtatsachen des Seelenlebens. Von Dr. THEopor Lipps, Privatdocent 
der Philosophie an der Universitat Bonn. Bonn: Max Cohen, 1883. 
Pp. viii., 709. 

By miscarriage, this extensive work, in which the author seeks to 
traverse the whole field of psychological science proper (avoiding, as far 
as possible, both metaphysical and physiological reference), failed to reach 
us at the time it was published, more than eighteen months ago. Only 
just received, it can at present be merely mentioned. It is laid out in six 
divisions: (1) Critical Preliminaries ; (2) The most general Facts; (3) 
Flow of Presentations and die Vorstellungsverhdltnisse ; (4) Flow of Presen- 
tations and die Vorstellungsbeziehungen ; (5) Blendings and Complications 
of Presentations ; (6) Conation (Streben ). 
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Notice of some of these (received too late) is deferred till next No. 
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VIII.—NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


VERTIGO OF DIRECTION, 


In my article on the “ Rectification of Illusions” (Mixp XXXIV.), I 
said a few words on the phenomenon called Vertigo of Direction, an atfee- 
tion that has been well described by Mr Henry Forde. It is a kind of 
seizure in which the sufferer is absolutely at fault as to the direction of the 
cardinal points, and continues in error after receiving indications that 


‘ought to set him right. 


I expressed the opinion that this phenomenon was produced by an illu- 
sion of the senses, for illusion has not only to do with the existence of an 
exterior object, but has equally to do with the distance, direction, and 
space-relations of bodies. I asserted, further, that the special characteristic 
of this illusion of direction was to resist rectification by the senses, that is 
to say, the sight of known points fitted to give the exact bearings ; and I 
concluded finally that this illusion, which no appeal to the senses and no 
reasoning could destroy, has the character of an hallucination. I am glad 
to be able to confirm these theoretical views by an experimental and 
clinical proof. The following account was written by a person who has 
been several times the victim of Vertigo of Direction. It is enough to 
read this deseription, which was drawn up with the greatest care, to see 
that it confirms in all points the theory I put forward. 

The writer says—“I cannot better give an idea of what I experienced than 
by the following comparison :—Suppose you were in some place that you 
know perfectly well, such as your study, or the street in which you live ; 
suppose that you shut your eyes for a second, and that in this short 
interval the external world about vou turns round to the extent of two 
right angles on a vertical axis passing through your body, so that an object 
previously in front of you should be behind you, another placed on your 
right hand should be shifted to your left, and so on; suppose that in this 
rotation the external world should be displaced as a whole, and that the 
objects, notwithstanding their change of position in regard to you, should 
retain exactly their relations to one another ; lastly, suppose that during 
this strange revolution you have not moved, but that, on the contrary, you 
have the firm conviction that you have been absolutely at rest. Now open 
your eyes and look around you, and fancy the feeling of bewilderment 
that would seize you, and you will have an idea of the impression I ex- 
perienced when I was under the attack of what is called Vertigo of 
Direction. 

“T experienced this strange phenomenon for the first time ten years ago, 
in circumstances that are still present to my mind, in spite of the time that 
has elapsed. It wasat Neuilly, near Paris. [had gone to hear a lecture at the 
Mairie of Neuilly, a place [did not know ; and on returning, in the Avenue 
de Neuilly, I saw on my left hand the Are de Triomphe de Etoile, and 
on my right, at the other end of the avenue, the Pont de Neuilly. It 
seemed to me, without my being able to explain it to myself, that the Are 
de Triomphe was in the direction opposite to that which it ought to occupy, 
and that the Pont de Neuilly had equally changed its place. This illusion 
was so powerful that I should have certainly bent my steps towards the 
Are de Triomphe to return to my home in Neuilly if the people with me 
had not several times assured me that I was wrong. What a curious con- 
flict of contrary appearances! It seemed to me impossible that such a 
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monument as the Are de Triomphe should have suddenly changed its 
position, as happens in fairy-tales, and yet I persisted in believing that it 
was not in the same direction as it was in’some hours before. I was as if 
in a dream, in which absurd things are seen to happen, and in which the 
half-awakened critical sense protests against the apparent evidence of the 
eyes. The first moment of surprise over, emotion grew upon me ; it is 
always in this order that the phenomena manifest themselves—surprise 
at first and then a feeling of uneasiness and trouble. Happily, I felt that 
as I drew nearer to Neuilly, the illusion diminished gradually, and that at 
the end of about ten minutes no trace of it remained. When the illusion 
was completely destroyed I vainly tried to reproduce it in the imagination. 
I have seen the same thing recur on the Boulevards, and in other places 
besides. I very distinctly remember how twice at the Louvre, having 
placed myself at one of the windows that look upon the quay of the Seine, 
I felt the same illusion recur. It seemed to me that the Seine, which my 
eyes saw flowing before me from left to right, ought on the contrary to 
flow from right to left, and that its course was inverted. Now, it is per- 
haps important to observe, that I have never tried to take my bearings in 
the vast museum where I always lose sense of direction when I enter. The 
last occasion that I remember was as follows :—I used at one time to go 
every day to the Rue Lhomond, by the Rue Soutftlot, the Place du Pan- 
théon, &c. One day, having set out from a different place, I tried to regain 
my accustomed road by some cross-streets that I did not know. I described 
a semicircle whilst I thought I was going in a straight line. When I 
reached the Rue Souftlot, I had the same impression of bewilderment already 
described but, being now familiar with the phenomenon, I did not yield 
to it and, although I was alone, I took the right way. Since then the 
illusion has never returned, or if it has, it has been so fleeting and weak 
that it passed unperceived.” 

Two other persons whom I have questioned have told me that they have 
had a similar experience, and have described it to me in almost the same 
terms. It is probable that this phenomenon is not uncommon ; it exists 
in many people in a nascent state ; its existence is only recognised if 
special circumstances afford it development. It is a rule with patho- 
logists that to understand imperfect forms, complete forms, the classic 
type should be known. I hope that, in reading the very full description 
ot Vertigo of Direction that I have just transcribed, more than one person 
may recognise impressions that have been more or less sharply experienced. 
The primary condition of the phenomenon seems to be a loss of the sense of 
direction ; this the writer has clearly indicated in relation to his visits to 
the Louvre, and still more clearly in regard to what occurred in the Rue 
Souftlot. The phenomenon begins with a false notion as to the direc- 
tion of the cardinal points—an illusion of direction. Then the subject 
obtains a known landmark, the quay of the Seine, the Rue Souttlot, &e. 
At this moment the illusion should be rectified and new bearings taken. 
This would be the phenomenon of normal rectification ; but here the 
rectification is not made ; in spite of the evidence of the senses the error 
persists. The contradiction springing up between the senses and the judg- 
ment is, however, seen, and the pain which the discovery causes perfectly 
explains the nervous state accompanying the phenomenon. I therefore 
think that Vertigo of Direction is an illusion which withstands rectification 
by the senses—that is to say, an hallucination. This explanation, which 
only brings in known laws and phenomena, seems to me superior to the 
solution proposed by M. Viguier, according to whom the notion of direction 
is produced by a magnetic sense and Vertigo of Direction results from a 
passing obscuration of this sense. 
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It would be interesting to determine exactly the physiological conditions 
of Vertigo of Direction ; but we have little information on this point, and 
are reduced to conjectures. I will limit myself to the following remark : 
from the moment that Vertigo of Direction becomes an hallucination, it is 
plain that it is a pathological phenomenon, which requires a suitable soil 
for its production. Hallucinations do not come at will. Prof. G. H. Darwin 
in his note on the subject merely mentions that the persons affected by the 
vertigo were weakly and aged. Mr, Forde speaks of American sportsmen 
struck by vertigo in their excursions ; it is probable that fatigue and want 
of food count for something in the manifestation of the phenomenon, 
although the author has not thought of this side of the question. The 
person from whom I received the above account, seemed convinced that 
the vertigo was in him coincident with the commencement of an anemia, 
and was equally convinced that the return of these painful occurrences is 
prevented by the perfect health that he now enjoys. 
ALFRED BINET. 


Professor Carl Stumpf (who has just exchanged his chair at Prague for 
one at Halle) writes, with reference to a remark in Mr. Sully’s Critical 
Notice of his Tonpsychologie I. in the last No. of Mrnp, that he is not 
unacquainted with Mr. Gurney’s Power of Sound and will take due account 
of it in his third volume. He regrets having overlooked the observations 
at p. 140 of Mr. Gurney’s work bearing on the subject of Pitch discussed 
in his first volume. 

The Aristotelian Society for the Systematic Study of Philosophy.—Mr. 
Edward Hawksley Rhodes has been elected Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 
and Mr. H. W. Carr a Vice-President. The Sixth Session was opened on 
October 20th by the usual Address from the President, this year’s subject 
being “The Relation of Philosophy to Science, Physical and Psycho- 
logical”. The study of Schopenhauer’s World as Will and Idea was intro- 
duced on November 3rd by Mr. R. B. Haldane, one of the English trans- 
lators of the work, and continued on November 17 by a paper from Mr. 
H. W. Carr. A discussion followed on both occasions. On December 1 a 
paper “On the Function of Cognition,” contributed by Prof W. James of 
Harvard, a Corresponding Member, was read and discussed. 

‘Scotus Novanticus,’ author of Metaphysica nova et vetusta has another 
work in the press to be entitled Ethica, or the Ethics of Reason. 

The Philosophical Society of Berlin renews, in altered form, an an- 
nouncement which it made three years ago (see Minp XXV. 157). A 
prize of 750 Reichsmark (£37 10s.) is now offered, instead of 450, for the 
best “ Historico-critical Exposition of Hegel’s Dialectic Method,” and the 
time of competition is extended to 31st December, 1886. The conditions 
otherwise remain as previously announced, in a program that may be ob- 
tained from Dr. Ascherson, University Library, Berlin. 

M. Renouvier’s weekly journal, Lu Critique Philosophique, now com- 
pleting its thirteenth year, will become a monthly review from the Ist of 
February next, each number to contain five sheets. La Critique religieuse, 
issued for some years back as a three-monthly supplement, for the free 
discussion of questions in religious criticism and philosophy, will be dis- 
continued ; religious topics being henceforth to be included in the 
monthly review and treated in the spirit of the “criticist” doctrine. 
Subscribers for 1885 will receive, in monthly supplements, the remainder 
of the Esquisse @une Classification systématique des Doctrines philosophiques 
which M. Renouvier has been issuing in La Critique religieuse since 1882 ; 
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also, in March, a complete alphabetical Index to the twenty-six half- 
yearly volumes of La Critique philosophique, the expense of producing which 
has been mainly borne by a New York reader of the journal. 


A career of great promise that was passing rapidly into performance 
has been cut short by the death of the Rev. Edwin Wallace at Davos-Platz 
on the 6th October last. Younger brother of Professor W. Wallace of 
Oxford, he was born at Cupar-Fife on 25th October, 1848. From St. An- 
drews University, where he spent three sessions, he proceeded in 1867 to 
Oxford, entering first at Balliol College and passing to Lincoln on being 
elected to a scholarship there in 1868. In June, 1871, be won a First 
Class in the School of Literae Humaniores, and later in the same year 
was elected a Fellow of Worcester College. Almost immediately he was 
appointed Tutor in the College and continued to hold this post till his 
death, being occupied with Logic and Philosophy, besides the common 
work of Classics; he also was for some time Dean or chief disciplinary 
officer. Taking orders in 1880, he acted for some time as unpaid curate in 
the village of South Hincksey ; in 1881, he married. Meanwhile he had 
begun literary work, contributing to the Westminster Review an article on 
“The Philosophy of Pessimism,” in 1876, and for some years afterwards 
the quarterly survey of philosophical literature ; he also wrote frequently 
in the Academy. In 1875, he had published for the use of his pupils, 
Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle ; this piece was republished at Oxford 
in 1880 in enlarged form, and again with still farther additions at Cam- 
bridge in 1883. A much more ambitious work was his Aristotle’s Psychology 
(Cambridge, 1882)—an edition of Aristotle’s De Anima, with Introduction, 
parallel Translation and Notes (reviewed at length in Minp XXVIII). 
No ordinary man could have undertaken such a task, and the merit of his 
achievement has been widely recognised ; his old university, St. Andrews, 
shortly afterwards conferred on him the degree of LL.D. Unfortunately, 
in 1883, the severe labour he had undergone began to show itself in en- 
feebled health. He spent a winter at Davos and seemed to recover 
ground, but after some months in England he had hardly returned to 
Davos for a second winter when he suddenly died. 

Mr. H. Spencer, being recently again set down as a disciple of Comte, has 
been moved to republish in separate pamphlet form (Willams & Norgate, 
pp. 26) the Reasons for dissenting from the Philosophy of M. Comte, in reply to 
M. Laugel, which he added in 1864 to his Classification of the Sciences. In 
an Appendix (4 pp.) he also reproduces, with some remarks, a succinct 
statement of the cardinal principles developed in his successive works, 
which he wrote for an American friend some fourteen years ago, and first 
printed in the Atheneum of July 22nd, 1882, on occasion of another misre- 
presentation. 


THE JoURNAL OF SpEcULATIVE PHiLosopHy.—Vol. XVIII. No. 1. 
G. B. Halsted—De Morgan as a Logician. W. B. Wines—Hegel’s Idea of 
the Nature and Sanction of Law. Goeschel—On the Immortality of the 
Soul (trans.). G. 8S. Fullerton—The Mathematical Antinomies and their 
Solution. Fichte— Facts of Consciousness (trans.). W. T. Harris — 
R. G. Hazard’s Works. D. J. Snider—A Study of the [liad (iii.). Notes, &e. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE.—IXme Année, No. 10. G. Pouchet—La bio- 











logie aristotélique (i.). J. Delboeuf—La matiére brute et la matiére 
vivante (fin). Th. Ribot—Les bases intellectuelles de la personnalité. 
Rey. générale (B. Perez—Les théories de léducation, i.). Analyses et 
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